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Mills at DALTON, MASS. 









Weston’s 
Ledger Paper 


A little higher priced than other makes, 
but its superior qualities justify 
the additional expenditure. 
















BYRON WESTON CO. 


DALTON, ¢ 6 6 d d MASS. 





Our SELLING AGENTS in CHICAGO 
Aire 


BRADNER SMITH é CO.’ 



























()id Berkshire [PYills 


Established 1801 


C. B. Prescott, Treas. ; 
er Co. 


T. HENRY SPENCER, Asst. Treas. 
Manufacturers of 


alley Parr ce 











PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 5.$.A. 





FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 











**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1900’’ 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ )} Lead all the 
*‘Our Ledger’’ J) No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1900’’ Extra-superfine 


‘Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


Extra-fine quality 


© 
O©SOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOEOOOOEOEES 





**Valley Forge’’ Flats 


THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR- QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE G&G BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bldg. 
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PAPERS 


These Papers recommend themselves 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
business or pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 





EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 





Manufactured by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Two 
Years 
ago 


half a dozen 
in use 






A GREAT RECORD FOR 
A GREAT MACHINE #242 





















Now 


no publisher 
east of the 
RocKies 
need go far 
to see the 
Simplex in 
practical 
operation 


The 
Simplex 
is a 

Success 


BECAUSE 


it does save 
money on 
composition 


More than 75 
Daily Papers, 
and nearly 200 
Weeklies and 
Semi-Weeklies 












































are now set on the 
One=Man 


IMPLE Type Setter 


besides the machines in Book and Job Offices 
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BECAUSE 


it does make 
better papers 
possible at 

less expense 

















Many a Publisher 


who, two years ago, thought the amount of his 
composition too small to ever make machine com- 
position profitable is now setting more matter on 
the Simplex on a much smaller pay roll. 













BECAUSE 


it does make 
newspaper 
work easier, 
better, cheaper 









Many a publisher who is still struggling with a 
big weekly pay roll for composition can cut it half 
in two or better with the Simplex, and can install a 
Simplex on such terms that it will save him more 
every month than the monthly payment. 







BECAUSE 
it is especially 
adapted to the 
small-city 
daily, 

the weekly and 
semi-weekly 


BECAUSE 


it can be easily 
understood and 
operated by 
the ordinary 
compositor 












May we tell you all about it? 


















THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


200 Monroe St., Chicago 4 & & & & 150 Nassau St., New York 
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Not in Spurts, 
but all the while ! 
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tte, shows some interesting facts and com- 13 
vest | Parisons, especially to the boys in the}... Performance. 
ium, |Cylinder pressrocom. During 1899, iad 


fter- | 14,706,137 impressions were taken on sio 
2,304 forms. The ‘‘Century’’ press|ne 
on which the contest inaugurated by | sj, 


Asa “Yearling” this press broke all 
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the! the Campbell Ptg. Press Co., three 1 records for continuous work and won 
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year previous. In doing this work | gidc 1899, 1,944,726 impressions. 


‘ei | nearly 5,500 bounds of ink were used Or 


to! since Jan. 1, 1900. a ‘ . 
‘Is, fier As a “Three-Year-Old”’ it printed, 


Woe edav’s Ps, ° ’ bd : i 
Ine So du in 1900, 2,511,584 impressions ! 











Today the time book of the Review and Herald Publishing Co. will show that 
no one of the other presses in its establishment has produced the amount of work 
obtained during the past three years from this ‘‘Century”’ press. 

Speed alone is not responsible for this splendid product-producing achievement, 
but speed combined with perfect impression and accurate register. 

The ‘Century’ is the ox/y press possessing the Eccentric Lift Impression 
Mechanism with itt Automatic Compensator. (Time saved, labor saved, 
plates saved.) 

It is the only press possessing the /mmovadble Continuous Register rack and 
gear. (Hair-line register at high speed.) 

Again we say,— 

The **Century’”’ will do more work of a better kind with 
less labor and less waste than any other similar machine. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 
15 Tudor Street, E.C., LONDON ote 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL 
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The HARRIS ROTARY 


THE NEW SELF-FEEDER FOR SEPARATE SHEETS 





GUARANTY. A net output of 5,000 well-printed sheets per hour on everything, from 
French Folio to 9-point cardboard, excepting only enameled book. 








Type form, 4% x 85% inches; two may be placed side by side, for letter-heads and 
similar jobs, two on. Plate form, 14x 17 inches. Largest stock, 15 x 18 inches. 





The “LITTLE WONDER” is still a wonder, and has its field all to itself. 


The Harris Automatic Press Co., Niles. Ohio. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 26 Cortlandt Street. : : : : CHICAGO OFFICE, 14 Pacific Avenue. 
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Letterpress, 

Steelplate, 
Copperplate, and 
Lithographers’ 


InKksZa 


Ml 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 























IMPORTERS MA"C Cincinnati, 
OF LITHOGRAPHIC New York, 
STONES, SUPPLIES, Chicago, 

and BRONZES. St. Louis, 
London 
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“JUST A LITTLE CORNER IN YOUR SHOP.” 








The Smyth Automatic Signature 


m Gathering Machine # # # # 





CHICAGO, Sept. 28, 1900. 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen,—In answer to your inquiry, 
we are glad to report that the Smyth 
Automatic Signature Gathering Machine, 
which you placed in our bindery, contin- 
ues to do its work in a most satisfactory 
manner and we have not (after ten 
months of hard and continuous service) 
a single criticism or suggestion to offer. 
We have not found any grade or weight 
of paper that it fails to handle, and it 
works equally well on inserted, tipped, 
cut orsolid signatures. The fact that the 
machine occupies so little floor space 
very materially increases its value, and 
we consider it one of the most desirable 
machines in our bindery. 


Very truly yours, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
A. McNALLY, President. 








printing-press. Read the annexed letters from Chicago’s 
leading bookbinders, Our booklet answers all questions. 


Send for it. 


HIS NEW WONDER of the bindery requires a 
space of only 4.x 14 feet— just a little corner of 
your shop. If you set aside this small space for one 
of these machines it will prove the most productive 
and profitable space in your shop. It is a marvel of 


Speed, Accuracy, Capacity 
and Compactness. # # # # 
With two operators it has a capacity of 17,000 books of 
24 signatures each, daily. Weighs 4,500 pounds, and 
makes less noise than a 








CuIcaco, Nov. 7, 1900. 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen,—We must confess that, as 
you stated, it was necessary to see the 
Smyth Automatic Signature Gathering 








Automatic Machinery Co. 
277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


F. W. SHUMAKER, European Agent, 
88 Chancery Lane, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND. 


Machine to fully appreciate its merits. 
It does all that you claim for it. In com- 
pactness, and the volume and accuracy 
of its work on all grades of paper it can 
not be criticized. ( Signed ) 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY. 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
BROCK & RANKIN. 
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Seybold 
Duplex Trimmer 




































Why Do 
not let you 
your realize 
operator what 
double trimming 
his two 
output edges 
in at 
trim= once 
ming ? means ? 


It means Tewo Cuts to trim Four 
Sides with only one turn 
of the table 







Paper Cutters 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 














e The Capital is designed to meet the most exacting requirements of those who wish a capable cutter with HAND 
Ghe apita CLAMP ONLY. It possesses the Seybold rotary mechanism for pulling down the knife, with speed and 
power, and cuts a full load of any paper material, from tissue to quarter=inch tar board. 





The Holyoke is a reliable, automatic clamp cutter; it is no respecter of paper—tissue or tar board fare alike. 
Ghe 0 yo e Once under THERE IS NO SLIP. Add to this a speed of thirty cuts a minute, with no noise, and 


the result isa CUTTER of enormous power and capacity. 





The Monarch is a combined automatic and hand clamp cutter, the shifting of a lever effects the change. They 
Ghe onarc have set a new pace in cutting records, and stand for less machinery and more output. They are massively 
built, and the working parts are of steel, few and simple, and cut accurately all kinds of stock at all times. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CoO. 


Main Office and Factory... DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade Street, NEW YORK 312 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Patentees and Builders of 


High-grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers and Paper Mills 
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AGENTS WANTED 
EVE RYWHE RE 


7O GET SUSSC2iGees TO = 


Ghe Western Printer 


AND TO HANDLE THE SINGLE SALES 
= moans: FF POSSIBLE 


Gumediceneas. Most Liberal 
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THE STANLEY=-TAYLOR CO. Pzablishers, 
424 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 








«“THE WESTERN PRINTER’? is an artistic, distinctive and original magazine of printing and its allied trades, 
issued quarterly on the 15th. ‘The size and bulk are that of the American Printer, and its reading matter appeals to 
everybody everywhere. Price 15c. a copy, soc. a year. First number out Jan. 15. Prospectus sent on request. 
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Send for 
our 


Fifty-seven 
years’ 





Shipping Tags 




















experience Merchandise Tags Illustrated 
on Gummed Labels Catalogue 
: Gummed Paper and 





employes Price List 


Gummed Material 


of every description 





A world-wide 


















business Index Tabs Correspond-= 
and Tag and Clasp Envelopes ence 
reputation Baggage Checks invited 
Round Checks 






















































Suspension Hooks and Rings 














Paper Fasteners 





PERFECT PRODUCTS 





UNLIMITED FACILITIES 
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gy Co. 
BOSTON =: NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO ~ ST. LOUIS. 
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BRONZE CLARET, $3.00. 4I6. 
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IUTH TREET 


CINCINNAT 

345 DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 
147 PEARL STREET 


BOSTON 


SILVER INK, 643. BLUE, 642. RED, 427. PURPLE BLACK, 600. 
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A. Srorrs. &. Bement Co.,: 





Individuality \eads to 





















Boston 
HOV e ), Waren, Go's - certain selections 
-- New York ©. ‘ 
Auunc & Cory, by certain persons. 
Rochester ; : Re : 
Haid: Without it our Presidents 
Buffalo : ; : 
: 7 might as well be determined 
Irwin N, MEcarcEE & Co. 
Philadelphia by lot 
McDonatp & Fisuer, 
flehisaore as by ballot. 
Cuarves A. Smirx Co., A 
2 Pittsburgh With it every man 
Union Paper & Twine Co., and all his belongings 
: Cleveland 
Cinctitnart Conbhog-& Pasex Co. have distinctive characteristics 
Cincinnati ’ 





——and the Man is judged 


DressxeLt-Jupr Paper Co., 
Detroit 





by the Belongings. 


Crescent Paper Co., 








Indianapolis Distinctive High Grade Stationery 
Brapner Smirx & Co., : pee : 
Chicess ; is a mark of Individuality and 
F, O. Sawyer Paper Co., 






Refined Taste, and is thus a 






Saint Louis 
Scarrr & O'Connor Co., highly important business requisite. 
Dallas and Houston, Texas 
Wriout, Barrerr & Stuwet. Co. | Individuality, and Refined Taste 
Saint Paul ; 





are usually accompanied by a 





Minnegapotis Paper Co., 
Minneapolis 





fair minded purse, which explains 





Western Paper Co., 






Omaha the demand, even at the higher price 
Buaxe, Morrirr: & Towne, “ 3 
San Francisco and Los Angeles charged, for the exclusive tints 






Brake, McFaut. Co., 
Portland, Ore. 






and special features of 





American Paper Co., 







Seattle, Wash. 
Brown Broruers, Limited, L D H A M P S H I R E 
greguee ast eee RD UN OP RS: 
2 i 4 WOR sir “Ye Choicest Product of ye Mille 










that maketh only ye Choicest. Papers’* 





‘Liverpool 














MAKERS OF SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
ee A MASSACHUSETTS 











ORNS 
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4 Some of the PLANTS of 
4 VIRGINIA: CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA 


CALIFORNIA 














GLOBE-WERNI 

















| THE EDISON 


DIAPHRAGM 
MIMEOGRAPH 


Engraving and Designing for 


all Kinds 


of Printed Matter 





W. A. HINNERS Zreas & Gen Mgr: 
H.C.LAMMERS Ves Ofirt Director 
J.L. SHILLING Sec. & Gen. Supt. 


INNER & 


ie ase kee ae 
Lit. Lata canti alent gees ea ee : 


NGRAVING CoO.) 


21-235 PLYMOUTH COURT. 


___|OFFICE 111 FIFTH AVE.) * 

Mr York! OSCAR E. BINNER. 
rarnich 4 
Pres. & Res, Age: By tg 
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KIDDER 
PRESS CO. 


FACTORY: DOVER, ! NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NewYork Office: 150 Nesaue St. 


SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 


-OF ALL KINDS——— 


DESIGNS and ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED 
































THE KIDDER SELF-FEEDING PRESS 


























A few of the Kidder 
Bed and Platen Roll 


Feed Machines. If you 


want particulars, or some- 
thing different, write us. 























3x12 TICKET PRESS 


GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW y YORK 


























5x9 ROLL FEED, SHEET DELIVERY 
JOB PRESS. Speed, 10,000 per hour. 
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We are making a specially deep etched Half-Tone, which 
we guarantee to print through a long run without losing 
any of the delicacy of color or briliancy of the cut. Our 
prices are very low, and we make nothing but the highest 
grade of work. 0d Jd Jd Jd Write for prices and samples to 


Electric City Engraving Co. 


507-515 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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LING ETCHINGS 
& COLOR PLATES 


DRAWINGS \ 


CHICAGO 


MAD OL O1 DAYS, 
& STEREOTYPE CO. 


[49-155 PLYMOUTH PLACE 
Telephone, Harrison6l2 






































Some Specimens of our Commercial Work ) 
and showing different textures of 
Screen for different classes 
of Paper and Presswork 


GATCHEL 


MANNING 


ILLUSTRATORS ano 


ENGRAVERS 


HALF TONE—PHOTO LINE—WOOD 
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27 To 41 S. S1xTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our Specialty High Grade Work 





FOR CATALOGUES——ADVERTISEMENTS 
COMMERCIAL WORK 


Our Establishment being one of the largest 
in this country, we can promptly handle 


ae — ne 


es 


your orders— Large or Small 


L DON'T FORGET US FORCOLOR WORK | 
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The Scott All-Size Rotary Web Machine—CLASS Q 




















50,000 PER DAY 


PRINTED BOTH SIDES 


DOES THE WORK OF EIGHT FLAT-BEDS 





IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY INSTALL A 


SCOTT ALL-SIZE ROTARY 


and seek long runs of presswork. It will print catalogues, magazines, periodicals, 
books, and, in fact, any kind of work on one or both sides of the sheet. 


It will print any size sheet desired, and the cutting cylinders are con- 
structed to cut off 80 different lengths, and any width roll of paper can be used. 
The change from one size to another is made in a few minutes. 

The machine occupies the same floor space as a two-revolution, and does 
eight times more work in a day. 

If you have any long runs it will pay you to examine this machine and see 
the class of work it does. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 




















WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


CHICAGO, Monadnock Bloce PLAINFIELD, 
ST. LOUIS, Security Building 


EATCIIUATL Ueno aeeaee NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 





Class H N—Four Roller, Two-Revolution Press, 
Front Fly Delivery 
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THOUSANDS 
IN USE :::: 
IMPROVED... | 


COMPACT Highest Award Diploma SIMPLE and 
and . eae SOLID as a steel cube. 
DURABLE Paris Exposition 1900 SURE ac a eun. 





TYPE-HIGH AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINE. Locks up in the 


form like a slug 
orcut, Entirely automatic from 1 up to 100,000. Can be used on any style job or cylinder press. Printing 
and numbering at one operation —a saving of 100 per cent. No attachments necessary to operate it. 
Just lock it in the form, set it at the proper number and start the press agoing. Will number anything 
trom a bank note to a commercial ticket. Can’t fail to do perfect work. Figures finely engraved. Built 
of steel throughout. Entirely interchangeable. Made of few parts. All wearing parts hardened and 
tempered, and, in consequence, durable, lasting and accurate to the greatest extent insurable by perfect 
construction. Not an intricate part in the whole machine ; figure wheels set with utmost ease. A small 
boy can manipulate it, take it apart and reassemble. Every one in use giving the best satisfaction. 
Nothing of its kind on earth can touch it with a forty-foot pole. It is posétive/y the only practical and 
thoroughly reliable type-high machine made. Each machine guaranteed or money back without a murmur 


Pat. => 1885. Pat. Oct. 16, 1888. e t Fi Wheel 
ther patents pending. P °o ve- ee 1 3 50 
rice Machine only $ e 
net, reduced from $25. Either style figure 


1234567890 shown atthe above price.#@ @9 dd @ dw aA 


STYLE J. Write for circulars and any information pertaining to numbering machines to the highest 


authority in the world. It will pay you. 
123 4967 590 ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND Print: WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ING MATERIAL DEALERS SELL AND 
RECOMMEND THE “WETTER” 515-521 Kent Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 


IS NOTED FOR 


Strength, Durability, Speed, Light-Running 
::::: HAS NO EQUAL FOR THE PRICE ::::: 




















= THOUGHT THE PRICE TOO LOW ———— === SIZES AND PRICES 
At first I thought the price was too low for the quality to 7 x 10 inside chase, 2 Rollers, . $ 95.00 

be good, vet I made the test and can truthfully say that the oy ir f 

Lightning Jobber is all the company claims for it. I think 8 x12 3 Rollers, . 105.00 

any one wishing to purchase a press will make no mistake oxis * _ 3 Rollers, . 120.00 

in consulting The John M. Jones Co.—H, D. LAMont, 0x15 “ “3 Rollers, . 145.00 


Hazleton, Pa. 


WE ARE GLAD TO SEND YOU CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 











‘The Jones | aa | FOR | geo! The Ideal 
Gordon , ’ 7 |, Cutter 
THE PRINCE OF 7 yee || ACCURATE, HEAVY, 


JOB PRESSES. 22 STRONG, DURABLE, 
HAS NO EQUAL EASY TO OPERATE. 


IN THE WORLD. 


BY ALL 
DEALERS 4 
| & 


| Manufactured by | ea i | 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO,, Palmyra, NeY. oin:222% su 


LEADERS 


Ghe ADVANCE LEVER CUTTER has gibs and set-screws to 
take up wear of knife-bar. Interlocking gauge and clamp for cutting narrow 
strips. Shafts and screws all steel, and bearings scraped to fit. New style 
lever gives great power and makes an easy shear cut. It is low-priced, and 
yet it has certain features not found in 
other cutters. Notice illustration; the 
lever is at end of cut; you don’t have to 
: break your back stooping to the floor. 
‘eB T. M. Reg’d July, 1889. Send for descriptive circular. 
Six Sizes: 16, 19, 22%, 25, 30 and 33 inch. 


Front table 16 inches 
wide on 30 and 32 inch 
machines, instead of 
the usual 12 inches; 12 

ina inches wide on our 20 
IDEAL CUTTER. and 25 inch cutters. 





Investigate its merits 

before placing your 

| order for any other 
| Gordon. 
































Ghe ADVANCE POWER CUTTER, most substantial paper 
cutter ever made at the price. The frame is firmly stayed by two heavy 
cross-braces, upon which is bolted the truss that supports the center of the 
bed, making it perfectly rigid under pressure of clamp and knife. The 
clamp and gauge-screws, shafts, studs, clutches and driving gears are cut 
out of solid steel. Interlocking back gauge and clamp, figured rules in 
bed, automatic throw-off and lots of other good points. Send for descrip- 


tive circular. 


SOLD BY Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— T. M. Reg’d July, 1889. 


DEALERS 


WHERE. MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. Two Sizes: 30 and 33 inch 
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Of course every printer knows that by Uniforrn Line we mean that all 
faces on the same body line at the bottom, and that faces of divers sizes 
need only justification with ordinary leads or slugs to perfectly align them. 


i 
By 
i 
| 
; 
f 


All our Uniform-Line type is cast from Superior 
Copper-Mixed Metal, which makes the hardest, 
lightest, toughest, most durable and mostaccurate 


The demand for type on Uniform Line has been met by this foundry 
with an exceedingly large number of faces cast on the most perfect lining 
system ever devised. Our system is not a hap-hazard scheme in which no 
attention is paid to the gradation of the various sizes nor to the kerning 
of descending letters. On the contrary, it was adopted only after a number 
of consultations with some of the foremost master printers of this country, 
and, combining our experience as type-founders with the experience and 
best judgment of the practical printer, a system was devised in which 
there is a gradual and symmetrical increase in the sizes of the faces as 
the bodies advance. Large “jumps” are entirely avoided; kerned descend- 
ing letters have been practically eliminated—advantages found only in 
type cast on our Uniform-Line system. 

For a number of years we have been making all our new faces on 
Uniform Line, and have also changed a large number of the older faces to 
the new line, so that we can now supply an assortment of types cast on 
this system sufficient to meet the requirements of the largest office. All 
new creations will be cast on Uniform Line. 

type in the world. 






































BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER 


Anti-Trust Type-Founders 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8S. A. 




















Type Foundry, Omaha, Neb. ; Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington, D.C. ; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minn. ; and dealers throughout the w 


| Superior Correr-MIxep Tyre 1s For SALE py Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Great Western 





BODY IN 8 POINT PARAGON ; PLYMOUTH BOLD DISPLAY ; TEMPLE ORNAMENTS, 
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Twentieth 
Century 





OPTIMUS 














a) 
FAC 

oy Did you ever figure down to bed-rock on a catalogue, and get the work, and 

x then find that the expense of the presswork was twice your estimate, because you did 

re), not figure on smut-sheeting it? Well, smut-sheeting would have been unnecessary if 

BC the press used had been a 20th Century Optimus, because— 
WN The Optimus delivery is so arranged that every sheet is exposed to the air twice as long as it would 
“o) be on any other press running at the same speed. In other words, with an Optimus running at the rate 
ZG of 2000 per hour, each sheet has the same exposure it would receive on any other press running at 1000 








per hour. Impossible, you say? Not at all, when you understand it. When the first sheet is printed on 
an Optimus it runs out on the delivery-tapes and stays there till the second sheet is printed, when it 
drops to the delivery-table and remains exposed until the third sheet is printed. This process is repeated 
for every sheet of the run, so that there are two sheets exposed to the air all the time; and during the 
complete impression taken while every sheet is on the tapes, the sheet is so held that air is circulating on 
all sides of it. On all other presses the sheets are exposed only during one impression. 


Another thing: with an Optimus delivery the work is always.in full view of both 
pressman and feeder, and it is the only delivery that will deliver anything from tissue- 
paper to strawboard without change or adjustment. 





Speed, the fastest in the world; impression, absolutely even and unyielding; register, unqualifiedly 


perfect. May we send you more information about the Optimus? 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS M’F’G CO. 
New York Office, 38 Park Row. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
JOHN HADDON @® CO., London, England, Agents 




















BARNHART BROS. @ SPINDLER 


General Western Agents 


183 to 187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, 


For Sale by Great @Western Type Foundry, Kansas City, Missouri; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Je Se St. Louis, Printers Supply Co., St. Louis, Missouri; Great ®Western Type Foundry, Omaha, Nebraska. 3» Je 


ILLINOIS 
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Che Alumurum Plate & Press Company 


Qpakers of 


Printing Mlachinery. 


100 


OF OUR 


Rotary Printing Presses 


In daily operation at the present time in the leading lithographic plants in the 
United States, Canada, England and Japan. Any lithographer contemplating 
purchasing a Rotary Press of either one, two or three colors, or any other kind 
of Printing Machinery, will find it to their interest to communicate with us. 


Che Aluminum Plate & Press Company 


Works— Plainfield, New Jersey. Office — 87 Nassau St., New York City. 
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St. Andrews Cover 








FINE _PRINTING 
PAP 5 RS 
In STOCK Jn CHICAGO 
EEL 


UR latest produc- 

tion is an unique 
line of paper of exqui- 
site quality, in golf 
colors only —beautiful 
shades of green and 
red. 





It is well adapted for 
all cover uses, for cir- 
culars and special ad- 
vertising, as well as for 
golf pamphlets, etc. 





We have printed some posters showing 
the original patron saint of the ancient and 
honorable game, St. Andrews, and his caddie, 
which are well worth asking for. We shall 
be pleased to send you copies. 





We do not sell to parties without good commercial standing 
or who can not furnish satisfactory references. 





Ghe Paper Mills’ Company 


215 WABASH AVENUE vg o CHICAGO 
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No, Wood Engraving is not an obso- 
lete art. We have a large force still at 
it. For some classes of work it is by far 
the best. We do all kinds of engrav- 
ing, however. Write to us and we will 
tell you WHY. 


Eclipse Electrotype & 
Engraving Co.' 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 









































| 14/-49-51 
NORTH TENTHS 
STREET _] 
WA) 
APA A 
= & 








ORIGINATORS 2 ic 
STENCIL DESIGNING 


same ELAR ot ONE. 
dana COLOR WORK 











Quality, Price, 
Ease of Working, 
Permanency. 





All these combine to make 


w’ | Buffalo 
Printing 
InKs..... 

i 


popular with printers. There 
& may be other makes, but none 

» will be found to excel the old 
and tried Buffalo brands. Ask 
us about them. 











Buffalo Printing Ink Works 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Buffalo Inks Always Work” 
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The Monona Leverless 


Is the Press “Par Excellence” for 


THE NEW CENTURY 


It will save TIME, MONEY and WORRY. Write us for circulars, prices 
“eee and testimonials, and we will CONVINCE you. 




















Terman a ea 
ame THE INLAND PRINTER 
Bargains One 6-col. quarto Folder, cheap $1.00 when you write, and if you 

One 8-col. folio Hand Press | buy press of us we give you $1.00 
ms One Army Press _ | cash, to trace this ad. 
One 6-col. quarto Vaughn Ideal eres 





W.G. WALKER &CO. 


MADISON, WIS., U.S. A. 





0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00 





0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0 











He has in mind some SPECIAL use for it. 


You should buy Paper Knives made 
for special uses and hard work also. 





like 
this 





Are made for SPECIAL WORK. 





wie LORING COES & CO. %¢ 





MENTION THIS and receive Souvenir and reasons. Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


No mention — No Souvenir. 
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Gngrasers 


ADVERTISIL NG IDEAS 


Sellertpeds Come, Opetiss 
Liisi Goer ig 


ee Miledilr ) 


Ranathite gi 
TOTO TON TE ag 


Sere 


CLAY MODELING 
ween room 
Ay “crm 


SEND FOR PERFECTION BOOKLET. 








SO OOO 









handiest 
and best way fo 
handle a pan is 
by the handle. 


The 

handiest and best 
route between the 
Pan-American 
Exposition and 
New York is the 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 


FOR INFORMATION, RATES ETC.., 
ADDRESS 


429 Broadway NY.’ 103 Adams St.Chi. 
289 Main Street, Broadway & OliveSt, 
Buffalo. St. Louis 
26 Exchange Pl. New York. 

B.D. CALDWELL, 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 





T.E.CLARKE, T.W.LEE, 
GEN'L SUPERINTENDENT. GENL PASSENGER AGT. 








DPODPIDPOSPOSPOSPBYIYPNPBBPBDDDBBSB3B33NN9N9N9N9ND0 
SS a 


SSS a OOOO 50 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


FOR LIST OF 
BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER 
DIRECTORY 





Chandler & Price 
Presses."*Paper Cutters 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 





ADOPTED 

BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
OF 

THE WORLD. 





THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 


ne! other 
“CROW BLACK = 
Manufacturers of Blac ea d Colored 

Printing Inks 


j 69:71 Plymouth Place CINCINNATI, OHIO 

































SELLS BETTER THAN ANY OTHER PLATEN PRESS, 
BECAUSE IT IS CORRECT IN PRINCIPLE AND 
HONESTLY BUILT OF THE BEST MATERIAL. THE 
BEST PRODUCT ALWAYS HAS THE 


Greatest Popularity 
fHore than 13,000 sold 








NO INVESTMENT YOU CAN MAKE IN PRINTING 
MACHINERY WILL YIELD AS LARGE RETURNS AS 
MONEY PUT IN CHANDLER & PRICE JOBBERS. 








For sale by dealers only. 


A MACHINE IS NEVER SLIGHTED 


The Chandler & Price Company, Makers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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The White Paging and 
Numbering Machine. 




















Job Backer. No. 5 Arch Embosser with Inker. 








No. 2 Rod-Lever Embosser. Extra Heavy Table Shears. 

















ASK FOR TERMS AND PRICES 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


Makers of BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


New York Chicago London 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS BLACK 


Why ? Read ! 


a = So —— 



































From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | New York, April 11, 1898. 


MEssrs. BINNEY & SMITH, PR | 
New York, N. Y.: \| | MEssrRsS. BINNEY & SMITH, 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that | Ss 257 Pearl St., New York: 
we have used Peerless Black in our || 
Inks ever since its introduction. We Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
do not hesitate to say that in the | || versation, we certainly expect to 
higher grades of Black Inks its use GUARANTEES QUALITY || renew our contract with you for || 
is most advantageous, due to the | || “Peerless” Black. } 
valuable properties not possessed } We shall continue to use *’Peer- 
by other Gas Blacks. The opinion of these successful printing less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 

We consider its use essential in P ‘ R 3 || press Inks, as we consider it superior 
the preparation of the various Half- | ink makers is a sure guide for you— to any other Black, especially for 


a a for from such firms money can’t buy ine RaIrSene week. 
CHARLES ENEU such praise, and their indorsement Very truly yours, 
JOHNSON & CO. | and permanent patronage is positive | FRED. H. LEVEY, 
W. E. WEBER, Manager. | proof of the merit of Peerless Black. | President. 























Send he Peerl B if Sol 81-83 Fulton Street, 
et pesamee BINNEY & SMITH, arias seven'tsh. 

3 Farri S q 
For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Lond BG 








The Crawley Bundling Press 


BZ 





Price..$125 2999909 
Sixty Days’ Trial veinnan 
ILLUSTRATION 
For the Use of OF OUR 
Printers MACHINE FOR 
: BUNDLING OR 
Bookbinders TYING UP 
Publishers FOLDED SHEETS 
| Lithographers ETC. 
| 
hia 29999999 





Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily moved 
from place to place. It is much easier to take this press to the work than it is 
to bring the work to the press. 


‘‘Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer E ( | S & fl 
is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to ® raw Cy, r., O. 


] h ? 
all other methods NEWPORT, KY. 
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If you require but ONE Linotype, write or call upon an office using 
ONE machine for information; or, if your business requires TWO 
@@ machines, call upon an office having TWO machines. # #& & & & 











ia 














m-EACH LINOTYPE IS A-<™ 
VERITABLE TYPE FOUNDRY 





TERMS 
Either 
Purchase 
or 
Rental 





x 











THE LINOTYPE — 8,000 in Daily Use. 


$1,000 to 
$2,000 
a year 
saved by 


each 
Machine 











% 











Address for terms, etc 


MERGENTHALER 


Tribune Building : 


LINOTYPE COMPANY 


: NEW YORK CITY 
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your work requires but ONE Linotype, it is useless to get TWO. 
If But if you have sufficient work for two or more machines it is folly 
mem tO attempt it with one. Estimate output on bookwork 200,000 ems 
Co weekly for each machine with one operator. # & # &® & #& & & 





























1,270 Printing Offices in the United States are 
using the Linotype. 






Hundreds of offices have one and two each and their 
numbers are increasing daily. 







THE PRUDENT PRINTER REQUIRES NO 
FURTHER ARGUMENT. 
















The two-letter machine enables the production 
of italics, small caps and a limited number of 
black faces from the keyboard without decreas- 
ing the speed.  # This device has made the 
machine a SUCCESS IN BOOK OFFICES 






















mercENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


SSS : ‘ ‘ 
cts hae, Tribune Building : : : : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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Are you buying short-weight paper ? 
Are you getting what you pay for? 
















PROTECT YOURSELF 


by purchasing a pair of our New Paper 
Scales. It is a perfect balance, indica- 
ting weight of a ream froma single sheet, 
handsomely enameled in white, green or 
black, striped with gold, with the name 
of the purchaser painted on the cross- 
beam. Beam-poises and hooks are 
brass, nickel-plated. Beam is marked 
on one side 160 lbs. in 1-lb. marks, 
and 40 lbs. in %=lb. marks on the 
other side; weights are furnished indi- 
cating 480 sheets and 500 sheets to the 
ream. A usefuland ornamentalarticle. 
Every printer who wishes to know the 
actual weight of paper should have one. 








Price 
$10.00 net 


Alling & Cory 


“PAPER 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN.... 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.— Office and Warehouse, 66, 68 and 70 Exchange Street. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Office and Warehouse, . . 225 and 227 Washington Street. 
PITTSBURG, PA.—Resident Representative,, ........ 809 Park Building. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Resident Representative, ........... 6 Buhl Block. 


We Sell Full-Weight Papers. SEND VS AN ORDER. 
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QUALITY UNAPPROACHABLE 








Electrotype, 
Stereotype, 
Photo - Engraving 
Machinery. 











We employ the best labor and material in the construc- 
tion of our machinery, thereby insuring 


Long Life and Accurate Service. 





We furnish our machines equipped with 
individual electric motors, if required. 


Estimates for Complete Outfits furnished. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co. 


194-204 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. 





LONDON AGENTS -- JOHN HADDON & CO., 
Proprietors Caxton Type Foundry, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 





























The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter 


Four 
Sises 





finished, more easily operated and is of 

superior style to any other lever paper 
cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table-supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, wide front 
table, and are carefully and accurately built 
throughout of first-class materials. 

The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as onsome cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


; | ‘HE *‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 








ALWAYS IN STOCK AT ALL 
OUR BRANCHES 








FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


FOR LIST OF BRANCHES SEE INLAND PRINTER DIRECTORY 
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PAN-AMERICAN 


Chicago Branch — 351 Dearborn Street. 





Newark, N. J. 
WORKS Hanover, Germany. 
Moscow, Russia. 
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Fun THE WORKS OF THE JAENECKE PRINTING INK CO., AT NEWARK N.J. . 


Our new PAN-AMERICAN BLACK is a half-tone cut black made suitable 
for both calendered and coated papers, and is superior to any other half-tone 
black on the market at the price offered. In ordering, state paper used. 


25c. per lb. net to ail. 


The Jaenecke Printing Ink Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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yea>_ We have just opened a Chicago Branch at 351 Dearborn Street. Ww 
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E have had so many inquiries in regard to the check advertised here some 
time ago, many of them from Europe and Australia, that we now pre- 


sent another specimen in this line of Cerotype work. Notice the beauty 
2 








and regularity of form and curve in all of our engraving. These, with 
the great depth of relief and the sharpness of printing surface obtained 
by the wax process, make our plates the finest that can be turned out for 
letterpress printing. Why not ask your bank for some of its business ? 


HAVE YOU RECEIVED OUR LAST SET OF SAMPLES? 














FRANK McLEES & BROS., 


216 William St. NEW YORK 
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The Golding Jobber 


CHANGING THE COLOR 


on the GOLDING JOBBER is a matter of a very few minutes. With the loosening 
of from three to five thumbscrews the ink well swings up and away from the ink 
cylinder, making all parts easy to get to. 

You know well enough what changing the color means on other fountains. 
The difference in time is so great that users of the Automatic Brayer Fountain find 
it pays to change the color in the fountain even for runs of one thousand and less. 























We know by experience it takes less than 


One Quarter the Time 














and besides this you can get it clean the 
first washing. 






It pays you to keep the quality of your 
work up to a high standard, and this you 
can’t do if you use a hand-brayer. 








Again, you can wash the Automatic 
Brayer Fountain in less time than it takes 
you to use a hand-brayer on a thousand 
impressions. This is just another case of 
saving time and increasing the quality and quantity of the work. One or the other 
reason surely appeals to you. 








How much time can you save? 
Ask the foreman of your pressroom how much time it takes on the presses 
you are using now. 








Then divide it by four. 
The GOLDING JOBBER can save the other three-quarters ; we guarantee it, 
and will give you a machine and thirty days to try it in. 












GETTING OUR CIRCULARS ? 





ARE YOU MONTHLY 





GOLDING & CO. 








BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill S 3 ‘ 4 
a...” Printing Presses, Paper Cutters, Tools 
PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch St. and Materials. 





CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson St. 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS. 
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TONNESEN SISTERS 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 


Famous Tonnesen Models 


WE CAN ILLUSTRATE ANY IDEA SUCCESSFULLY. 





HE ‘*Mexican Beauty’’ was made to illustrate a booklet cover of 

««Gates’ Tours to Mexico.’ We have made our Tonnesen 

model look like a real Mexican beauty. Do you not think so? What 
we can do for OTHERS, we can do for YOU. 


TONNESEN SISTER 


1301 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE, SOUTH 322 


BEATRICE TONNESEN 
CLARA TONNESEN-KIRKPATRICK 


TONNESEN 
Artistic PORTRAIT 
STUDIO WORK 





Photographs in platinum, carbon 
and regular finish. Miniatures on 
ivory, water colors, etc. Particu- designs, etc. 
lar attention given to posing and 


draping, and to children’s pictures. the exclusive right to use same. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


“MEXICAN 


BEAUTY.” 


¢ Advertisuig Designs 
¢ W* make a specialty of posing our famous models for 
0 
0 
0 


book illustrations, posters, calendars, hangers, show cards, cover 
We originate special art designs for printers, 
lithographers, advertisers and others, and sell negatives with 
Correspondence solicited. 


0 
Q 
Advertising Designs suitable for any business, or for 0 
0 
0 
0 


( 


irtesy of Chas. H. Gate 








», Toledo, Ohio. 


TONNESEN 
COPYRIGHTED 
ART STUDIES 





We have seventy-five fine original 
art subjects from which we furnish 
unmounted prints, size 8 x ro ins. , 
in B.B. Platinum, at $1.00 each. 
Half-tone reproductions of some 
of these are shown in this issue. 
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Bookbinders’ Supplies 


E desire to call the attention of Bookbinders to the superior line of our manufactures, and we can 
assure our customers that the same careful selection of materials and the same excellent workman- 
ship enter into all our manufactures in this line which characterize our general line of Modern 
Printing Office Furniture, now well-known and in use in all first-class printing establishments. 

















ro No. 1—Quarto, 18% in. No. 5—S. Royal, 24% in No, 10—Small Quarto, 18 in. 
No. 2—Cap, 18% in. No. 6—Cap, 18% in. No. 11—Medium, 18% in. 
oIn 0 or No. 3—Demy, 20% in No. 7—Demy., 20% in. No. 12—S. Royal and Medium, 22% in. 
No. 4—Medium, 22% in. No.8 -Medium and Royal, 22% in. No. 13—Imperial, 24% in. 
No. 9—Imperial, 24% in. 


* 
Boo kbinders HESE Joint Rods are made of hardwood and they are true and accurate. 
Unless otherwise ordered they are cut in lengths as given above, which 
allows about inch for overlapping ends of book. Order by number. 


SSS SSS PRICE, 75 cents per dozen, any size, 


mil TTT 
- *) 
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HL Brass-bound Press Boards 


wh" Oo Brass-Bound Press Boards are made of thoroughly seasoned, kiln-dried 























cherry, bound with extra-heavy hard brass, with folded corners and rounded 











edges. The brass binding strips are fastened with brass screws placed 























Mele closely together. We guarantee them to be fully equal if not superior to any 
eh Weld oliedl et board ever placed on the market. All boards can be returned if not just as 
ol Med en represented. We give price here of but one size, the standard size, 16 x 24. We 
MNNR Boo can furnish, however, any size desired at proportionate price, and will quote on 
Tl TT application. PRICE (subject to usual discount) 
La 
] eines 16 x 24inches, each, . > . ° + - . . « $2.75 
WES S Casetohold18boards, « »« « +» «+ «© «4 « 5.00 
Ss SSS S SS SS 
Vv Ss" Special quotations furnished on large orders. 





EIGHTEEN BRASS-BOUND PRESS BOARDS IN CASE, 


Bookbinders’ Cabinet 


M ‘xe of best seasoned cherry, with bronzed pulls on each case, and highly finished. 





The cases are made in exactly the same style as printers’ cases, and they are the 

same size and proportioned like one-half of the regular printers’ cap case. These 
cabinets occupy a space of 20 x 20 inches, and may be put on or under a bench. ‘“‘A 
place for everything and everything in its place’’ is a rule bookbinders should live up to, 
and these cabinets will enable them to do so. 











No.1. Cabinet with 6cases, weight 75lbs.. . . «6 «+» « « e« $8.00 
No. 2. = ae ie ine ™ e e e . . e . e 12.00 
No. 3. = = 3 * ie ee a ee ek OCU Oe Cee 





(Subject to usual discounts.) 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Send for our 


Main Office and Factory, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Complete Catalogues Eastern Factory and Warehouse, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


“Awarded GRAND PRIX at the PARIS EXPOSITION— Highest Honor obtainable. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING MACHINERY Cramer P lates; 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed 











@ Furnished. in quality and ease of manipulation. 

9 Made in all grades and brands. Full 
$ descriptive catalogue sent to any ad- “ 
4 dres licati Manuf 1 8 
0 ress upon application. anufacturec ® 
0 

0 0 
0 G. CRAMER DRY PLATE CO. ® 
$ St. Louis, Mo. rs) 
& New York Office...32 . 10th St. 8 
@ Pacific Coast Office... Academy of Science Bldg. 45 
3 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 4 
CSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSO 








James White G Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 























| ; Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. And BO OK 
JAMES ROWE, 76 W. Jackson St., Chicago. PAPERS 


PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 
15 Tudor St., London, E.C., Eng. 











210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 














PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 








DROP-ROLLER QUADRUPLE MACHINE 
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GHIS IS 4 SPEGIMEN OF OUR 


Forty-Cent Cut Black 


(NO DISCOUNTS—Forty Cents Net.) 












































FE. Okie Company 


(MANUFRAGTURERS OF 
DIGH-GRADE PRINTING INKS 


Kenton Place Philadelphia 


It is Black and 
Clean Working 


You can see that at 
a glance 


Three Grades of 
Softness 


of this Ink always 
kept in stock 


Regarding its other 
qualities, it is dense, 
soft and Sree-flowing 
Dries rapidly when 
printed. Some of our 
customers claim that 
they can send work 


to the bindery in three 
hours after printing 


aw 


No Off-Setting 
No Slip-Sheeting 


It is sold at 


Forty Cents 


in pound lots 
in 100 pound lots 
in 1000 pound lots 











Not the Whole Show. 


Good printing can’t be done without good ink. 

And sometimes it can’t be done with it. 

The best ink in the world won't bring first-class 
results out of a worn-out cut, printed on cheap “news.” 

An incompetent pressman can make all our 
trouble go tor nothing. 

So can a broken-winded press. 


Or an ossified roller. 


No: to do good printing you need a good print- 
ing-ofhice, efficiently manned, with good appliances. 

But when you’re hunting for the cause of some 
‘failure of your office to turn out first-class work, the 
ink is the first thing to look into. |More unsuspected 
causes of failure lurk here than in all the rest of your 


establishment. 


Good ink is not the whole show, but it’s a big section 
of it. 
And it can knock the whole show into a cocked hat 


by —not being there. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
Kenton Place. 


Printed on Pure White Coated Book. 


Made by Dill & Collins, Philadelphia. 














RUTH. 
From a cepyrighted photo by A. T. Proctor, Huntington, West Virginia. This picture took first prize ($50) in the recent 
: photographic contest given by Pennsylvania Grit, and second prize in the genre class at the 
Missouri Convention of Photographers, at Kansas City, in September, 1900. 











Copyright, 1900, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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TYPES. 


BY ARTILUR K, TAYLOR, 


VoL; XXXVI. No, 6: 


HE individual who has had expe- 


A\\| 111 77" 


rience in the office end of the 
printing business can tell you 
that there is probably as much 
difference in customers as there 
is in printers, and it may be 
largely because each following 





is made up very generally of 
finite beings having in their 
composition more or less of human nature. 

Of course, you all know of the printer built after 
the pattern of the oyster, on whom nothing can make 
an impression, and who does only what he has to do 
and does it in the same manner that his father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather all did before him, and 
for whom there is no help this side the pearly gates. 

The customer corresponding to him you will recog- 
nize as the man who is responsible for a dismal array 
of obsolete job type, that would if used in an up-to-date 
piece of printing, be as out of place as hoopskirts 
would in modern dressmaking. This man would as 
soon think of changing the name of his firm on his bill- 
heads as he would the style of type in which it is set. 
If, in a misguided moment you should feel called upon 
to submit to him a few proofs set in an attractive, mod- 
ern style, you would probably be rewarded for your 
pains by having the order hurriedly canceled and your 
customer, with his suspicions now thoroughly aroused, 
would most likely take his work to the man who is, 
typographically, a lineal descendant of his great-grand- 
father. 

A more pleasant picture to contemplate (from an 
agent’s standpoint) is that of the young printer who 
will buy almost anything, whether it has merit or not, 
or whether he has any present or future need for it — 
if he can only be assured that it is new. A well-written 
advertisement catches him the first time, and if it is 
both well written and well printed, its effect on him is 
irresistible, and should it be backed up by a little plaus- 
ible talk from an affable salesman, from that time on 


until he owns the article in question he is firmly con- 
vinced that there is nothing on this earth quite so desir- 
able or nothing on which his prosperity, health, and 
perchance his ultimate salvation, so surely depends as 
on the possession of that particular article. That man 
sees a device advertised for casting slugs out of old 
electrotype metal, battered-up type and maybe a small 
proportion of old roller composition, preferably * win- 
ter.” I*rom that time on every job in which he uses 
those slugs has to be “ justified by faith,” for nothing 
else will do the miraculous work. He reads another ad. 
which assures him that, with an outlay of $3.50 in 
money and two and a half days of his valuable time, he 
can be equipped and taught to make half-tone engrav- 
ings. He pulls the cork right under. This sort of a 
man would rather spend $10 in trying to do something 
himself than to go to a man who knows how to do it 
better for him for $2.75. 

The customer whose case you might diagnose as 
more nearly approaching this form of dementia is the 
man who is always hunting for something new. The 
man who insists on taking brown paper, such as is used 
for wrapping up beefsteak, prints it in a light-face let- 
ter, folds it in several different ways, and after it has 
been tied with a piece of tar-rope, complacently brings 
it before the public as a work of art. If it ever fell his 
lot to print an edition of “ Nanon,” he would surely 
think it his duty to see that the covers were printed on 
“ Sand ” paper. 

And lastly comes the man with absolutely not 
the slightest appreciation, or, in fact, realization, of 
anything pertaining to wit, humor or even poetry. 
Although he may be native born and bred, he may in 
this respect be “ Scotcher ” than the proverbial Scotch. 
Woe betide that printer who attempts to brighten any 
of his sober and staid printed matter by any catchy dis- 
play or by attracting attention to any double meaning 
that his words might unintentionally carry, for that 
printer would be repressed, if not humiliated, for his 
pains, for that man is blind to anything that sparkles, 
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and is utterly devoid of mirth. Such an excellent 
example illustrating this occurred in the experience of 
the writer that he can not refrain from relating it. 
A wholesale manufacturer of trousers wanted an 
announcement to send to the jobbers who were his 
customers. He was especially desirous of getting 
something out of the ordinary, something that would 
attract attention. .\fter considerable mental applica- 


COPYRIGHT BY 
N. BROCK 190] 





Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N. C. 


AUNT BETSY, 


tion we evolved a folder bearing on the outside pages 
a cut of a big dog with his mouth open and tongue out, 
and panting as though the weather was very warm. 
Under the head appeared the word “ Pants.” The 
two inside pages of the folder were devoted to the 
announcement, and on the back page, where the tail of 
the dog appeared, were these words: “This is the end 
of our tale: We want your trade.” The customer 
approved of the advertisement and the work was 
printed as outlined. Having put an imprint on the job, 
one day a letter was received from a man having a 
store in a little town in Pennsylvania, and who dealt in 
men’s clothing and furnishings, asking a price for a 
thousand such folders. The price was quoted, although 
we did not have much hope of getting the order. Ina 
few days we received the order and the copy, which 
consisted of one of the folders we had printed, with 
about a dozen words changed aside from the necessary 
changes in the names and addresses. When we read 


under the cut of the dog’s open mouth the astonish- 
ing announcement of “ Overcoats”’ where the word 
* Pants” originally appeared, you can imagine the 
extent of our hilarity. As the necessary permission to 
use the cut had already been secured, there was nothing 
to do but to fill the order, which, as far as we ever 
heard, was entirely satisfactory to the customer. 

We were somewhat prepared by the above experi- 
ence for an application which was made some days later 
for the use of the same cut by a firm who made to order 
men’s and women’s clothing. But we drew the line. 





Written for Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. VILL.—— DETAILS PECULIAR TO BOOK-WORK, 
E have defined a general class under the name 
*book-work,”’ including actual work on books, 
niagazines, pamphlets, ete., and all plain composition 
that is as particular in the doing as the work on books. 
Fach of these departments of the class of work has its 
own technical details, and we are now to consider those 
peculiar to the making of books, of course contempla- 
ting only the production of first-class work. First-class 
production is not always attained, even by first-class 
proofreaders ; but that is not because the readers are in 
any way remiss, but for reasons beyond their control, 
mainly restriction of time. No man may expect to read 
proofs at great speed and do accurate work. Some men, 
of course, can and do work much faster than others, 
and a very few are capable of reading very rapidly and 
leaving practically no real errors uncorrected; but as 
a rule the most important provision toward the attain- 
ment of accuracy is allowance of time sufficient to 
insure examination of the proof letter by letter. Every 
letter must be seen separately if every letter is expected 
to be right. How far short of this attainment even the 
best proofreaders may be is evidenced by the fact that 
a book without an error is almost never made. In fact, 
a great many of the best books have more errors printed 
in them than even a hastily read newspaper should 
have. Adequate study of the work of proofreading on 
hooks seems possible only with the assumption of a 
plentiful allowance of time for doing it. 

A peculiar advantage in reading book proofs is 
possessed by those who have served an apprenticeship 
at the case — that is, at work with type. Technicalities 
of typesetting and of arranging type in pages — make- 
up—have to be examined and corrected quite as 
closely as mere accidents of wording or lettering, and 
one who does not know that anything is wrong, how it 
is wrong, and how to direct its correcting is not a good 
book proofreader. : 

Some of these technicalities are, of course, common 
to all kinds of work with type, and some are such that 
any person should perceive at a glance when the matter 
needs adjustment; but well-made books demand much 
more attention to technicalities in the making than 














is necessary on newspapers. Special points of this 
demand are to be particularized later in this writing. 
The point to be enforced here is, not that no person 
ever can be a good proofreader on books without first 
learning all about setting and making up type, but that 
such knowledge is a prime desideratum. One who has 
not actually done the type-work must necessarily plod 
along slowly until he has mastered these details before 
he can be accounted a master of the art of proof- 
reading. 

The first set of proofs is given to the reader, usually 
in long slip form, taken from the type on galleys 
(sometimes, though not so often now as formerly, it is 
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The first step in the proofreader’s work on books is 
one that has no bearing on the actual work of reading, 
and yet is an important part of the regular routine. It 
is the writing ef each compositor’s name on the proof 
at the beginning of his portion of it. The compositor 
marks the work as his by writing his name on his copy, 
and this is the only way of identifying it; so that, 
while this marking off of portions — technically called 
“takes "— is not part of the actual proofreading, it is 
an essential part of the proofreader’s duty. An excep- 
tion to this occurs when the very convenient method is 
adopted of using numbered “ slugs.” A slug is a bar of 
tvpe-metal, generally the full width of the line, and 
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GRINDING AND BOILING SORGHUM, 


Photo by Rev. Thomas C. Wetmore, General Missionary, Episcopal Church, Arden, North Carolina. 


first made into pages), with the copy, for “ reading by 
copy,” that is, comparison of proof and copy, by having 
the matter read aloud, to make the proof agree with the 
copy. Although it has been said in general, in previous 
articles of this series, the fact will bear repeating here, 
for emphasis, that it is no easy matter to be positive that 
each word on the proof is the same as the correspond- 
ing one on the copy. Neither experience nor any other 
qualification will here take the place of eternal vigi- 
lance. (Quickness of perception will inevitably be 
heightened by experience, but the first essential is 
unwavering application, and the second is absolute 
determination never to allow any further reading, when 
an error has been discovered, until that error has been 
corrected. 





they are nearly if not quite always used on newspapers, 
each compositor having his own number and putting a 
slug at the beginning of each take, instead of writing 
his name on the copy. Slugs are not used in book 
offices as much as they might be. Probably one reason 
for this is that the matter set for different books varies 
so much in width; but this could readily be overcome 
by having slugs of narrow measure, and placing a lead 
between the slug and the type. 

First reading is mainly done on galley-proofs, and 
should always be when possible; therefore we shall 
study the work with the galley-proof as a starting- 
point. This defers for later mention some important 
details with which we have seen that some writers have 
begun their directions for proofreading. Chief among 
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the reasons for this difference is the change in method 
of handling the type that has brought galley-proofs to 
the foreiront, so that often even the author has a set of 
proofs before the matter is made up. Some book-work 
is even now made up into pages without having been 
corrected on galleys, but now that is exceptional, 
though formerly it was very common. VPersons who 
pursue this study with us will naturally alter the course 
of procedure according to circumstances if employed 
on work with no galley-proofs. 

The first reading is not expected to result in com- 
plete accuracy, although all care should be used to come 
as near to such attainment as possible. We speak now, 
of course, with reference to work done for those who 
expect final accuracy and are sensible enough to know 
that one reading will not give it. [ven the few 
employers who allow only one reading, however — and 
there are some — know that the matter must be gone 
over again at least once in revising, to see that the type 
has heen corrected properly from the first marking. 
This will give a good reader another opportunity to 


catch errors that may have eluded his first search. So 





Photo by W. J. Heiner, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A GOOD JOKF, 


far the work is the same as any other, the main differ- 
ence being that on book-work the spacing, both between 
words and elsewhere, is expected to be made as even as 
possible, and more particularity is demanded in other 
details. Work with actual typesetting is here more 
especially referred to, as machine composition usually 
gives spacing that is reasonably even without altera- 
tion. 

l‘or reasons that do not seem to have been noted by 
other writers, it is advisable that the reading by copy be 
done first, and that, after this has been done, the proof- 
reader should examine the matter very carefully with 
reference to spacing, and the various details other than 
wording and spelling. Every paragraph indention 
should be noticed closely — occasionally an extra space 
will get in, or (seldom, though it does happen) the 
indention will be less than it should be; it should 
always be the same. In leaded matter the space between 


lines needs a look; there is liability to use of a lead that 
is thicker or thinner than the proper one, or to omission 
of one where two should be used, or insertion of two 
where there should be only one. Certainty in these 
matters of uniformity of spacing demands a minute- 
ness of measurement by the eve that is usually resultant 
only from long experience. It is better for the proof- 
reader to make a mark occasionally where none is nec- 
essary than to omit one that is really needed. 


(To be continued.) 





Written for Tne INLAND PRINTER. 
THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 


NO. V.— HOW TO MAKE CHANGES. 


(Continued.) 


“\ \ 7 must now change the position of the vise jaw 


to conform to the change in length of slug,” 
said the Machinist. “ The arrangement for this pur- 
pose now being placed on all new machines is a great 
improvement over the old method, and I have ordered 
the necessary parts and will attach the new device to 
all these machines. The principle of it is shown in 
this drawing (Fig. 7). The left-hand vise jaw A rests 
against the end of a rod C, which is graduated to half 
ems. This rod is supported by the block B and held 
in position by the corrugated pin ). To change the 
length of the face on the slug it is only necessary 
to remove the pin JD, slide the rod C to the position 
desired, as indicated by the scale / directly under- 
neath the rod, and replace the pin. Not having this 
attachment on these machines at present, it is neces- 
sary to take out the screw in the vise-closing screw 
plate, replacing it after turning the square-headed 
screw until the vise jaw is in the required position. 
Some machinists have blocks cut to various lengths in 
ems, and instead of turning the vise-jaw closing screw 
when changing length of line, slip these blocks between 
end of screw and the vise jaw. 
“ With these machines it is necessary to press down 
the pin under elevator head and close the vise jaw 
before making an attempt to turn the vise-jaw closing 





FIG. 7. 


screw in a direction to make the slug shorter. Other- 
wise the ratchet on the vise jaw will be broken or bent. 
[ always take out these pins and ratchets, because the 
pump-stop has remedied the evil they were intended to 
prevent. You won't find them on machines now being 
built, either. 

“ The next thing to change,” continued the Machin- 
ist, “is the spaceband driver. That’s the block which 
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drives up the spaces to justify the lines. Lift it off 
and replace it with one of a length that will come 
inside the hollowed-out corner of the vise jaw” (F, 
Fig. 6). 

‘ Does this have to be changed for every em change 
in length of line?” asked the Operator. 

“No,” replied the Machinist. ‘A spaceband driver 
will justify lines varying three ems in length. For 
instance, a 13-em driver will justify a twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen em line. 

“The latest improvement in vise jaws, however, 
obviates the necessity of changing spaceband drivers 
at all. The jaw is cut away underneath, as shown by 
the dotted lines in the drawing (Fig. 7), so that a 
30-em driver is all that is required for any line ranging 
from thirteen to thirty ems in length, or, with a 24-em 
mold, a 24-em driver will justify all lines from seven 
ems up, a range of seventeen ems in either case. 
Notice that one side of the spaceband driver is beveled, 
the other straight. The beveled side goes toward you. 

“Now close up the vise and change the position of 
the flexible finger in the first elevator. That semi-cir- 
cular plate in the first elevator contains a coiled spring 
attached to a small gear which meshes with a rack on 
the flexible finger. Loosen the two small screws which 
hold this plate in place and withdraw the plate until 
the gear slips out of mesh with the rack. The flexible 
finger can now be slid to a position to allow a space the 
length of the slug to remain between the ends of the 
finger and the pawls of the elevator. Replace the 
gear-plate and screws and we are now ready to change 
the knives. 

“This is an easy operation,” said George, * but it’s 
not always so easy to adjust the knives if they don't 
happen to trim the slug just right. To change the 
position of the knives it is only necessary to loosen the 
screws I, 2 (Fig. 8), withdraw the 
catch B, move the lever 4 until 
the catch B is opposite the proper 
notch, and then slightly tighten the 
screws I, 2 again, meanwhile de- 
pressing the lever 4. 

“ Cast a slug now and caliper 
it with the micrometer on the end 
ribs of the slug, top and bottom. 
If all four measurements are not 
alike, the knives must be adjusted 
until they are.” 

“ This slug is thicker at the top 
than at the bottom,” said the Op- 
erator. ‘ How is that remedied?” 

“That’s on account of the back or left-hand knife 
not touching the slug,” said the Machinist. ‘ It should 
trim off any overhanging projection but not cut into or 
trim the slug itself. Slightly slacken those two screws, 
3,4 (Fig. 8), and remove the slug-receiver or pan and 
loosen the two screws which hold the back knife. 
Now press the knife nearer to the right-hand knife, 
tighten the screws which hold it and try another slug.” 
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“ Now it’s thicker on the lower end than on the 
upper,” said the Operator, after calipering. 

“What does the upper rib measure?” asked 
George. 
“ Eighty-four thousandths,” replied the Operator. 

“That’s just right,” returned the Machinist. 
“ This is a 6-point slug. A point in Linotype measure 
is .o14 of aninch. The lower end is too thick. Loosen 





Photo by The Johnsen ¢ Salt Lake City 


THE RIVALS. 
(With apologies to Mr, Joseph Jefferson.) 
the screws 1, 2 again and slacken the jam-nut on the 
adjusting screw 5 and turn the screw in slightly. 
Tighten the jam-nut and bring screws 1, 2 to a bearing 
and try another slug.” 

This slug showed upon measurement that the 
screw 5 had been moved in too far, so it was slackened 
a trifle, the screws 1, 2 loosened and tightened again, 
and the next slug came out true. 

“The next change is in the assembler,” said 
George. ‘ Loosen the block on the assembler slide 
over which the bell hammer trips. With the screw- 
driver loosen the screw on the rod which connects the 
long and short fingers of line-delivery carriage. Now 
move the assembler finger to the proper position as 
indicated by the scale marked in ems on the assembler 
gate, move the block on the assembler slide as far as 
it will go to the left and make it fast, and then tighten 
the screw to confine the long finger in its position 
against the assembler finger. 

“Don’t forget to restore the assembler finger and 
slide to its original position — the finger against star 
wheel. 

“ We're all ready now to change the magazine.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





Subscribers and others having questions they desire answered by let- 
ter or through THe INLAND Printer should place such queries on sepa- 
rate sheets of paper, and not include them in business letters intended for 
the subscription department. If so written they can be sent with busi- 
ness letters, but it is better to forward them under separate cover, mark- 
ing plainly on outside of envelope the name of department under which 
answer is expected. Read paragraph at the beginning of each department 
head for particulars. Letters asking reply by mail should be accompanied 
by stamp. The large amount of correspondence reaching this office makes 
compliance with these requests absolutely necessary. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Two Dottars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in 
advance; sample copies, 20 cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may +" sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. WE CAN NOT USE CHECKS ON LOCAL BANKS URN- 
LESS EXCHANGE 1S ADDED; send draft on New York or Chi- 
cago. Make all Saiiteaces free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if nec- 
essary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and twenty cents, or thirteen shillings two 
pence, per annum, in advance. Make foreign money orders payable 
to Henry O. Shepard. No foreign postage stamps accepted, and no 
attention will be paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements 
now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circu- 
lation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States 
to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the issue of any 
month, should reach this office not later than the twentieth of the month 
preceding. 














In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfil 
the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or 
things advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail from, and subscrip- 
tions will be received by, all news-dealers and“typefounders throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 
M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, London, 
Wi. (GC. England. 
W. C. Horne & Sons (Limited), 5 Torrens street, City Road, London, 
*. C., England. 
Joun HAppon & ©. Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 
RaitHesy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Queen street, Leicester, England, 
and 1 Imperial buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., England. 
Penrose & Co., 8a Upper Baker street, Lloyd Square, London, W. Cs 
England. 

E. Grrop & Co., 70 Foro Bonaparto, Milan, Italy. 

Avex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, ee Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T. Wimsce & Co., 87 Clarence street, Spdeey, N. S. W. 

Hersert Baiuie & Co., 39 Cuba street, WwW ellington, New Zealand. 

G. Hepever, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. 

A. W. Penrose & Co., 44 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, Paris, France. 

James G. Mosson, 10 Fonarny Per Nugol, Officerskaja, St. Petersburg, 
Russia. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Capetown and Johannesburg, South 
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ADVANCE IN THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
OF THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EGINNING with April, the yearly subscrip- 
tion to THE INLAND PRINTER will be 
$2.50; six months, $1.25. Postage on foreign 
subscriptions, $1.20 per year extra. Retail price 
for single copies, 25 cents. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 

HERE is a North Carolina law, which may also 
obtain in some other States, which requires that 

the price for briefwork shall not exceed 60 cents per 
page. This law was passed for the protection of liti- 
gants. There is nothing on the statutes, however, say- 
ing what a lawyer's fees shall be. This is a question 
which the Typothetz might find it of interest to investi- 
gate and find a Constitutional precedent for it —if it 


can. 





NEW YORK assemblyman is trying to pass a 
F law regulating the size of type in newspapers 
and magazines. The reason assigned is the protection 
of the eyesight of the present and coming generations. 
This procedure leads on to other regulations in the 
logical order of things, and to a paternalism of the most 
objectionable kind. Luckily the people of this country 
have a saving sense of humor that protects them from 
folly of this kind. 





RESIDENT GEORGE E. MATTHIEWS, of the 
United Typothetz of America, advises that it is 
essential to the life of the Typothetz that the younger 
and more active men should be induced to join it. “ To 
them the craft looks for its future.” Assuredly. But let 
us also give as much, if not more, attention to the mak- 
ing of competent printers. Who will set the example 
of the careful selection and education of apprentices ? 
The employer who will see to it that his apprentices are 
thoroughly instructed will be able to secure the best 
class of apprentices and more faithful workmen than 
the short-sighted * rusher * who regards his employes 
as sO many automatons, to be used as their needs and 
his power will allow. 





HE increase of commercial activity in the relation 

of America with foreign countries, especially in 

the Western hemisphere, is illustrated by the unusual 
and prevalent demand among American young men 
and women for instruction in Spanish. This demand 
will be met by the Chautauqua summer schools in the 
so-called Pan-American courses, designed to offer 
instruction in elementary Spanish, in advanced Span- 
ish, and in certain commercial courses in which writing 
of business letters in Spanish and the usages of South 
American commerce will be taught. There are also to 
be courses in English for Spanish-speaking students. 
It is thought a number of South American visitors to 
the Exposition may make their headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua during the next season. 
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BEGIN SUBSCRIPTIONS WITH MARCH NUMBER, 


HE demand for Ture INLAND PRINTER has been so 
large that copies of the October, November, 
December, January and Iebruary issues are entirely out 
of print. After this date it will not be possible to accept 
subscriptions to begin back of the current issue. Sub- 
scribers will please bear this in mind when sending 
subscriptions, and instruct us to start them with the 
March issue. Over one thousand names have been 
added to the subscription list within the past few 
months. The edition for March is nineteen thousand, 
but from the present outlook the publishers feel safe in 
saying that the April issue, which begins the new vol- 
ume, will not be less than twenty thousand. Truly, 
THe INLAND PRINTER is not standing still. 
TRADE-UNIONISM. 
le the first issue of Mr. Bryan’s paper, the Com- 
moner, the following editorial note appears: “ Mr. 
Wise, a member of the Australian Parliament, in a 
speech in favor of arbitration, sets forth the necessity 
for trade-unionism so forcibly that an extract is given 
below: ‘ Trade-unionism is, as I have said, to the 
laborer what capital is to the employer; and without 
trade-unionism we would not feel that there could be 
any real freedom of contract between the laborer and 
the employer. [reedom only exists when those on 
either side are free to accept or reject the terms that are 
offered. To secure that freedom is the object of trade- 
unionism, because it recognizes that in order to have < 
fair bargain made, each party to the bargain must be on 
a footing of equality.’ The labor organization not only 
helps those who belong to it, but it also helps those who 
are not members. Tor even those on the outside share 
to a greater or less extent in the better wages, the 
shorter hours and the more, favorable conditions 
secured by the labor organizations. If unions or fed- 
erations make mistakes, it must be remembered that 
perfection is not to be expected in any work of human 
hands. The good done by these organizations far out- 
weighs the errors which they have committed.” 

The mistakes of trade unions would, perhaps, more 
readily be forgiven, in view of Mr. Bryan’s explana- 
tion, if the mistakes were not repeated so frequently. 
The time, we hope, is coming when the trade union will 
employer and employe 








mean the unity of the trade 
to preserve the interests of every one engaged in it. 





THE RIGHTS OF ADVERTISERS. 
BOUT a year ago Machinery, the well-known New 
York trade journal, published an editorial under 
the above caption which seems at the present time to be 
as timely as when written. The paper said: 

“Tf a newspaper publisher insisted that an adver- 
tiser should pay him a specified sum for an unknown 
amount of space, how much business would he get? 
Yet most publishers insist that an advertiser shall pay 
for an unknown amount of circulation when circulation 


is vastly more important than space, for without circu- 
lation space is valueless. 

‘We contend that an advertiser has the right to 
know just what he gets from a newspaper for his 
money; the same knowledge he exacts when he buys 
coal, or steel, or oil. Would he contract to pay his oil 
manufacturer a number of hundred dollars a year and 
leave it to the latter to say how much oil should be sup- 
plied for the money? Would he run any other depart- 
ment of his business as some publishers want him to 
run his advertising department ? 

“Tt is to the interest of all advertisers to insist on 
a circulation statement as a part of their contract, and 
when it is refused, they should refuse their business. 
It is to the interest of all legitimate trade papers to 
encourage advertisers to exact this information, and 
thus shut out a mass of schemes and worthless mediums 
which prey upon manufacturers and absorb a large pro- 
portion of their advertising expenditure.” 

The large number of irresponsible journals being 
started, the bold claims as to circulation made by many 
now in the field, and the great demands on advertisers 
for patronage by publishers of all classes — good, bad 
and indifferent — makes it absolutely necessary that 
advertising managers carefully look into the merits of 
the papers they are solicited to take space in. They 
owe it to themselves as well as to the legitimate publi- 
cations to see to it that they obtain the information 
concerning circulation which they are justly entitled to. 
THe INLAND PRINTER has nothing to cover up, and 
asks the fullest investigation of all the claims it makes. 





WHAT THE “INLAND PRINTER” DID. 
NE of the advertisers of Tne INLAND PRINTER, 
Hollis Corbin, has been kind enough to contrib- 
ute to Printers’ Ink, of January 23, an account of his 
experience in advertising in these pages. Yielding to 
Mr. Corbin’s argument that this sort of reading is very 
attractive to a large number of subscribers, we reprint 
herewith Mr. Corbin’s contribution : 

“1 think,” says Mr. Corbin, “ that the man who dis- 
covered that ‘ comparisons are odious ’ discovered that 
‘statistics are dry,’ but the discovery was undoubtedly 
made when reading some statistics that did not directly 
concern his financial welfare. The fact remains that 
statistics relative to the actual returns of different kinds 
of advertising are the most juicy kind for the man who 
is about to put his hard-earned money into an advertis- 
ing venture. 

“And I often wonder why Printers’ Ink does not 
receive more communications from parties who could 
give interesting facts and figures without giving away 
any business secrets. 

“The Printers’ Ink editorial in the August 22d 
issue, concerning the excellence of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, has prompted me to tell some of my experi- 
ence with that unique periodical. 

“ Some years ago, when I was in the printing busi- 
ness, I issued a specimen book at 50 cents a copy. A 
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quarter-page advertisement in THe INLAND PRINTER, 
which cost $18.75, brought in about $50 in a little over 
a month, and that particular advertisement brought in 
orders with a good deal of regularity for several 
months, and with much irregularity for fully two years. 
Small ‘ want ads.’ in later editions brought excellent 
returns. 

“ Later, I reduced the price of the book to 25 cents 
and, according to my best recollections, a five or six 
line advertisement brought cash returns amounting to 
twelve or fifteen times as much as the cost of the space. 

Still later I tried offering the copies of the book 
at 10 cents, and then a 75-cent liner brought about fifty 
dimes in a very short time. 

“ Quite a number of people who ordered long after 
I had stopped advertising stated that they had seen 
my advertisement in bound volumes of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. Most of the orders that came a year or more 
after I had stopped advertising were 50-cent orders. 
That, of course, was proof that the small advertise- 
ments, offering the book at 25 cents and at 10 cents, had 
been overlooked —a more natural result from looking 
over a whole volume than from looking over a single 
copy. 

“A number of orders came from foreign countries, 
but I do not think that necessarily implied a very large 
foreign circulation. The man in London, or Mel- 
bourne, who will take the trouble to send to Chicago 
for a trade paper is pretty sure to be one of the few 
who will take the trouble to send to America for speci- 
men books and other things. 

“At about that time, THe INLAND PRINTER issued a 
map on which the number of copies sent to each foreign 
country was indicated. I believe there were but three 
copies sent to France, and yet I received an order from 
Paris. 

“ During the time I was getting such returns 
through THe INLAND PRINTER, I advertised the same 
book in the same manner, and at the same price, in two 
other printers’ journals, and in neither case did the 
returns cover one-half the cost of the advertising. 

“ Later, | wanted a printer. In order to avoid too 
many replies, I tried to be very exacting. I used ten 
lines of space (cost, $4) to make it clear that I would 
be pretty hard to suit. But in a very few days after the 
edition had been circulated I had received more than 
two hundred replies and fully a bushel of packages of 
samples. Nearly all of these replies came from young 
men who were already holding good positions but who 
were keeping tab on the ‘help wanted’ column in 
hopes that they might better themselves. 

“ Later, again, I had a printing plant to sell. A ten- 
line classified advertisement (cost, $4) one time in THE 
INLAND PRINTER resulted in a cash sale very promptly. 
I received about fifteen letters of inquiry and found 
three of the inquirers seriously interested. If the man 
who turned out to be the buyer had not put in an 
appearance, I am sure [ could have sold to number two 
without further advertising. 
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“T have had various kinds of experiences with a 


variety of other trade journals, and in every instance 
where I have used my experiences with THe INLAND 
PRINTER as a basis for circulations, I have overesti- 
mated the pulling powers of the other journals. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is certainly unique.” 
Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER. 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
NO. XVII. KEEPING SUBSCRIBERS. 
HIS chapter differs but slightly from the one pre- 
ceding —** Procuring Subscribers.” The most 

essential thing in keeping subscribers has been strongly 
emphasized in the course of these articles, but will bear 
repeating — publish a good paper, the best in your 
locality — and attention to the various details outlined 
will have a greater influence on keeping subscribers 
than on securing them. In laying plans for “ procur- 
ing” subscribers it is always necessary to simultane- 
ously lay plans for * keeping ” them, or the newcomers 
are liable to soon leave the fold and the * best-laid 
schemes ” will have “ gang a-gley.””. Some modes of 
procedure will be found to fill both requirements, but 
these are few, and the alluring bait must be replaced by 
something that will continually appeal to the subscriber 
or the results will soon fade. 

After new subscribers have been secured, careful 
attention should be given to the pleasing of each, so far 
as possible, as to time and manner of delivery. No 
matter how much a man may prefer a certain paper, he 
will not hesitate to stop his subscription if he fails to 
receive it one or two mornings every week until after 
he has left for business. This is particularly true in 
regard to missing mails. Subscribers to a morning 
publication may not be able to receive their papers until 
after the arrival of a certain train, and if this is as early 
as other papers arrive it will be perfectly satisfactory, 
but the missing of that train occasionally will very 
quickly demoralize a suburban subscription list. It is, 
therefore, necessary to have it impressed upon the mind 
of every one, from reporter, editor, pre ofreader, com- 
positor and foreman down to each employe in the press- 
room, that the missing of a mail is a very serious 
matter and one for which no ordinary excuse will be 
accepted. A determined effort to find the person who 
is at fault when a mail is missed, and a word of caution 
may remove all difficulty of this nature, but if not it is 
better to remove an offending employe than to allow 
the custom to continue. 

Many subscribers request and frequently demand 
that a paper be put in a certain place; perhaps it is ina 
window-blind, under a door-mat, or behind a door- 
knob. These requests should be most carefully heeded 
and every complaint regarding a failure to comply with 
such requests be brought forcibly to the attention of 
the carrier responsible therefor. Carriers should also 
be instructed to deliver papers in as neat a condition as 


possible. It of course saves time for a boy to walk past 
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a house which sets fifty feet or more back from the 
walk, and, after rolling and bending a paper into as 
small a compass as possible, hurl it at the door, hit or 
miss (usually miss), and walk on without halting, but 
such treatment of papers does not tend to * keep sub- 
scribers.” Deliver the papers neatly, and if a boy has 
so many that he can not cover his route within the pre- 





AN “INLAND PRINTER’ DRESS. 


This ** representing THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
designed, made and worn by Mrs. F, A. Kennedy, wife of the publisher of 
the Western Laborer, at a prize masquerade ball given by Alamo Auxiliary 
to Omaha Typographical Union, No. 190, January 11, 1901, in Omaha. The 
judges awarded Mrs. Kennedy first prize (a loving cup) for the best char- 
The background 


descriptive costume,” 


acter costume, There were sixty competitors for prizes. 
of the dress is a bright red, and it was the most attractive costume on the 
floor. The highly colored covers, many of which were used, gave a brillianey 


to the dress not to be obtained with regular dress goods. 


scribed time without resorting to this careless method, 
make up another route — it will pay. 
In connection with these thoughts regarding the 





keeping of subscribers, a word of caution may not be 
Where a publisher contemplates offering any 
inducement for new subscriptions he must be very care- 
ful not to offer anything in which the old subscribers 


amiss. 


can not participate. Premiums which secure new sub- 
scribers at the expense of old are never profitable. 
About the only way to avoid difficulty of this kind, or 
at least the best way, is to offer a premium for paid-in- 
advance new subscriptions and allow old subscribers 
the same privilege — that is, if they will pay all arrear- 
ages and in advance for a like period of time, they will 





be entitled to the same premium. 
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In short — the whole secret of retaining subscribers 
is a constant study to please those who are already your 
friends. Much that has been said in previous chapters 
regarding contents, style and make-up of the paper 
applies very closely to this question, and can not be 
heeded too carefully. Cultivate the short personal 
items regarding the doings of subscribers, print their 
letters when sent for publication, even if the subjects 
treated are not of the greatest importance, or the 
thouglits expressed particularly original or meritorious. 
If letters of complaint are received regarding trivial 
matters, reply to them courteously and avoid hard feel- 
I do 
not wish to be understood as advocating that a pub- 
lisher should take a servile position in such cases, for 
this is not necessary; a “soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” but the answer may be a dignified one for all 
that. 

But in following the above advice the publisher 
must avoid falling into one costly error —that of 
allowing subscribers to get in arrears in the payment 
of their subscriptions, fearing to offend if he is too 
Bill all subscribers monthly, 


ings and misunderstandings wherever possible. 


persistent in collections. 
unless otherwise specially arranged, and if a year 
passes without a remittance, then not more than thirty 
days should be allowed to elapse before steps are taken 
to urge, and, if necessary, force a settlement. There 
may be one or two cases in each thousand subscribers 
where it would be inadvisable to adopt this course, but 
it is only by personal acquaintance or knowledge of 
some particular circumstance that these can be known. 
As to the manner of collecting subscriptions, [ shall 
have something to say next month. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FIRST MANUFACTURER TO MAKE PAPER 
FROM WOOD PULP. 


NTEREST at this time attaches to the developments of the 

I last century, and the following account of the experiments 

of Mr. Joshua Miles, relating to the manufacture of paper 
from basswood, will no doubt be appreciated. Mr. Miles 
operated a papermill in Brooklyn, Pennsylvania, in the 730s, 
and was probably the first to use wood pulp for papermaking. 
He was the great-grandfather of Mr. Charles T. Mack, of 
Sterling, Illinois, and died in that city about 1865. 

There has been no little stir of late throughout the United 
States and elsewhere in regard to a more abundant paper 
material. Some propose one thing and some another, yet they 
seem to pass by the true material with too slight a notice — 
a material that makes the best and the most lasting paper of 
any material that nature has given or that has been found or 
used. A material that can be had in the greatest abundance 
with the use only of a little art to bring it into requisition— 
that is the flax fiber. But more of this by and by. 

Among the many materials proposed and in part tried is 
wood, especially basswood, for making a cheap, every-day 
news paper. According to newspaper accounts, the art of 
working up wood, by a process something like grinding and 
bolting into pulp, ready for the machine to transform into 
paper, has been obtained. 

So it seems that the backwoods settler, instead of burning 
up his timber, could manufacture it into dry pulp for paper, 























sack it up and send it to the market the world over. But 
whatever may come in the future, there has not been as yet 
notice given of a single carload of said dry pulp going to 
market. The writer was not a papermaker by trade, but 
nevertheless he got up a papermill in Susquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania, and commenced by making straw paper, and 
from that to making basswood paper as convenience and 
occasion required, and this for the time of six or eight years 
previous to December, 1842, when the mill was burned and 
given up. On removing to the West, where there were no 
papermills, of course the matter of making basswood paper 
was nearly forgotten. When this late invention came out of 
manufacturing the wood into dry pulp, sacking it up and 
sending it to market at a small price, and if this should be 
practically carried out, then the conclusion was that my plan 
of working up wood into paper might perhaps be superseded 
by a more practical mode of operation. So when the matter 
of basswood paper came up anew, as I had made no report 
of my invention in the matter, and as many were making 
experiments, I thought it best to keep quiet a spell to see 
where the new experimenters would come out. The occasion 
of working basswood into paper by the writer was that it was 
substituted in the place of straw. Straw was not always to 
be had, so the wood was taken for a substitute. And the idea 
for working basswood came to me in the same way that the 
working of straw into paper did to some one else. Years 
before this, I saw a leach for ashes that was made of bass- 
wood boards, and ‘I observed that the lye had eaten the 
basswood into strings. That matter of the leach coming to 
my mind determined me in making the trial, and working the 
basswood in the same manner that we did straw. So after 
experimenting it was made out that the basswood must first 
be converted into shavings. And then after making shavings 
a round-about way for a spell, it was found out likewise that 
to amount to anything like doing business, the shavings must 
be taken direct from the log. The next thing was to invent 
a machine for shaving up basswood logs. The first trial was 
by having four knives made out of russia bar iron the full 
size of the bar and the cutting part one foot long. These were 
fastened on a wheel, and were calculated to strike down on 
the side of the log, beginning at one end and taking off a 
shaving a foot long. But while this machine failed of doing 
the work, yet it led to the true principle of shaving up a 
basswood log. This was effected by setting six cutting irons 
or rather plane irons in a wheel a little angling on the face 
of the wheel so as to take a drawing stroke, the outside point 
going forward. Such a machine should be all cast iron, as it 
would be a very easy casting to make. But I merely put a 
cast-iron face on to a wooden wheel that I had on hand. I 
made a pattern for a section of said face, and got six castings 
from it, which were bolted on to the side of the wooden 
wheel which formed the face or work side of said machine. 
Each casting had a place in the middle for a plane iron, there 
being an ear on the back side of the castings on which to 
firmly fasten the plane irons with two short bolts, passing 
through the plane irons and ear, with a flat head on one side 
and a bur to screw tight on the back side of the ear. The 
wheel of said machine was less than four feet over, and hung 
upon a shaft of iron, one and a half inch square, extending 
out on the back side of the machine, and on which is to be 
placed a pulley for a belt to operate the machine, and it needs 
to fly very quick. It must be understood that said plane irons 
must be ground sharp on the outside edge at the point to 
clear the shavings from the end of the log. For the man- 
agement of the log while shaving up in the first place, put 
down a railway twelve or fifteen feet long, fastened to the 
floor, at the end back from the machine, with one pin. The 
other end at the cutting wheel to run on two truck wheels, 
so as to play off and on to the face of said wheel. Then there 
is to be a small carriage with four truck wheels to run on 
said railway, having a bolster on the top with a notch in the 
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middle to receive the back end of the log, which must be there 
fastened in some way. On the end of the railway at the wheel 
there must be another bolster close to the edge of the wheel 
with a notch likewise to receive the log. Now, to operate 
said machine, draw the log forward beside the face of the 
wheel four or five inches, or the width the irons cut, and the 
tender bears the log against the face of the wheel while run- 
ning swift until the log is cut through into shavings. The 
tender then draws it back, slips the log forward again by the 
face of the wheel, and so on until the log is cut up. Said 
inches 


machine would shave up small logs ten or twelve 


through, larger logs had to be quartered. A green log frozen 
hard would not shave up very well, the shavings would fly to 
pieces. The proper way would be to cut the basswood in the 
summer, peel off the bark and quarter the large logs and then 
they would get sufficiently dry to work in the winter. If the 
basswood bark that is taken from the logs should be water- 
rotted, the inside bark will separate and will strip out like 
ribbons, and would make paper or cordage for some purposes 
At that time the necessity for some new material for making 
paper was not felt as it now is, and though we were manu- 
facturing basswood paper for several years, I do not recollect 
that I thought of making printing-paper out of basswood until 
some of the basswood wrapping-paper got printed on, partly 
by accident. One of the printers was lacking paper for his 
issue, so he made out the complement by taking some of the 
basswood wrapping-paper that he had on hand. This deter 
mined me to try to do something more with basswood than 
We had made 
paper quite fine and light out of basswood shavings by using 
a larger portion of rags than 
I could have made quite a passable paper for news- 


merely making wrapping-paper, boxboard, etc. 


when we made wrapping- 
paper. 
papers by using the white basswood and keeping out the brown 
heart of the wood, and using a few white rags with it, that 
would have been nearly white, even without applying the 
bleaching salts, quite equal to news paper of old. But further 
experiments had to be put off, for when the ideas came up of 
making further improvements and experiments on wood paper, 
it was getting to be freezing weather and the basswood paper 
would not bear freezing. We dried our paper on poles in the 
loft, the old-fashioned way. 
freeze, but spoiled the wood paper. 
delayed until spring, but before spring came the combustible 
part of the building had evaporated and left the walls stand- 
ing bare. So the probability is that if the mill had stood, there 


would have been in a short time printing-paper manufactured, 


It improved the straw paper to 
So the matter had to be 


for an experiment at least, out of basswood for the principal 
material. But notoriety, for that time at least, evaporated into 
the clouds by the means of a great fire. 

I was satisfied that good wall-paper, and perhaps the best, 
could be made of basswood, as it takes colors well, and sticks 
where pasted better than any other paper. Another quality of 
basswood paper is that ink does not spread by writing on it. 
There are two kinds of basswood; one is nearly all white, the 
In making 

If bass- 
wood is worked into paper that needs to be white, then of 
The lime turns the 


other with a goodly share of brown wood inside. 
wrapping-paper we worked such as we got hold of. 


course the white basswood must be used. 
wood yellow, but it mostly dries out. I began to use basswood 
as has been said by passing the shavings through the lime 
bleach the same as straw, to loosen the fibers, and supposed it 
necessary. So I suppose that I did not even think of trying 
the shavings in their natural state, and can not now say whether 
they would have made paper or not. It is probable that there 
are other materials that would make paper by treating them 
in the manner of working straw — the cane brake of the South 
for one. It would stand a chance of making a very strong 
paper for some uses. Basswood is the most convenient wood 
to work into paper of any wood known in this country. It 
generally grows tall with but few limbs and knots, and the 


knots not hard like most other timber. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 





A SUGGESTION TO PAPERMAKERS, 
To the Editor: STATESVILLE, N. C., February 4, 1901. 

If the paper manufacturers will mark the number of sheets 
in a ream of paper it will be of untold benefit to the printers of 
the country and save much time. As it now is, a person is at a 
loss to know whether the package contains 480 sheets or 500. 
In cutting a large amount of paper for a pamphlet, say, how 
sasy it is to take the whole ream up and place in the cutter, 
instead of having to count the paper. If it was absolutely sure 
that the ream contained 500 sheets, then the time in counting 
could be utilized so much better. Put the number of sheets on 
ach package. J. A. Brapy. 





GOOD INFLUENCES OF THE COMMERCIAL 
TRAVELER, 
To the Editor: Curcaco, January 18, 1901. 

There appears in your January number an editorial article 
under the caption, “ Incivility to Drummers.” I object to the 
word “drummer” in the sense in which you use it, because it 
sounds harsh and cheap. Whenever asked by some bucolic 
artist if I “ be a drummer,” I usually say, “ No, I only play the 
jewsharp, and not very well at that.” This reply generally 
knocks out the next question, “What line?” and then they 
want to know what “troupe.” My reply is, “ The Regulars,” 
and by this time the town encyclopedia is so mystified that he 
can not find courage to continue at a losing game. But I am 
diverting from the subject. The incivility usually encountered 
by “drummers ” or “ commercial travelers,” which sounds bet- 
ter, is brought on by themselves. I say usually. There are 
some exceptions, but with tact they can be handled. At least 
this is my experience. 

I have been a strictly commercial traveler for more than 
thirteen years, and a traveler connected with newspapers for 
ten years on top of that, and never in all my experience have I 
been treated incivilly except once, and in this case I surprised 
the whole store outfit by compelling the uncivil boss to apolo- 
gize for his incivility. I will not let them be uncivil. I compel 
them to be civil whether they want to be civil or not. 

The one circumstance wherein I was treated uncivil I will 
describe. It was away back ten years in the last century. The 
city was Cincinnati. The person is now, as then, a well-known 
printer in that city and a personal friend of mine, and if his 
eye meets this article he will well remember it. For short, we 
will call him Mr. B., although this is no indication of his iden- 
tity. 

Mr. B. and I had never met. I called at his place of busi- 
ness, and a very foppish understrapper, of whom I inquired for 
Mr. B., told me with a sardonic smile that he was “ back in the 
office.” 

Back in the office I went and found Mr. B. seated at his 
desk. He did not look up. It seems he had what the help 
called “bad days.” I had happened to corral him on one of 
those “ days,” but I did not find it out until I invaded his pres- 
ence. As I said before, Mr. B. did not look up. I stood before 
him for five or six seconds, knowing that he saw me and 
expecting him to “ wake up.” Not receiving the common civil- 
ity I was entitled to, I said: 
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Please allow me to present my 


“Good morning, Mr. B. 
card,” and I placed the card at his left hand. 

Without raising his eyes or even glancing at the card, he 
brushed it into the waste-paper basket and grunted out, “ Don’t 
want anything.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. B., will you do me the courtesy to 
read my card?” 

“Told you I didn’t want anything, didn’t 1?” 

“You may want something in the future in our line, and I 
should like to have you read my card and acquaint yourself 
with what is in the market.” 

“ Get out of my office,” he snarled. 

“You pick up that card and read it, and I will go out.” 

“Do you refuse to go, sir?” 

“Yes, sir. I do refuse. 
I propose to go out as one, and if you lay a hand on me I will 


I came in here as a gentleman and 
treat you as I would any other boor. Now, sir, pick up that 
card and for once try to be a gentleman.” 

Mr. B. glared at me. He reached down and brought up the 
card and read it. Then he offered his hand and pulled up a 
chair and apologized for his rude conduct. He said he was 
bothered to death by travelers, and the only way to get rid of 
them was to keep them afraid of him, and not one of those who 
knew him dared venture into the office without invitation. He 
admitted that he had been very rude and hoped I would not 
feel hurt. 
and did some on the trip in question. 

When I went out of the office, the hired men in the store 
who wore an expression of amusement when I entered, wore 
puzzled faces when I went out, because I had made a gentle- 
man of their boss. J. O. SreNcer, 

John Thomson Press Company. 


I have since done considerable business with Mr. B., 


HOW A PORTUGUESE EDITOR GETS EVEN. 
To the Editor: New York, January 7, 1901. 

In matters typographical, Portugal is not an advanced coun- 
try. The printer does not cut very much congealed aqua in 
that land, and it would appear that the path of the Portuguese 
pressman is a particularly hard one. 

In Oporto is published an illustrated weekly of literary 
character, entitled 4A Jllustracao Moderna, which may be very 
freely translated “Modern Pictorial Dot.” A 
appears with its text quite creditably printed, but the cuts are 
what American 
“rather on the bum.” This is a mishap that may occur to some 
extent in any printing-office. 


recent issue 


an printer would slangily characterize as 
In such cases somebody would 
get a “call-down” or a discharge, and that would end the mat- 
ter. But it seems that in Portugal they do things differently. 
The parties responsible for outrages on the noble art of Guten- 
berg are held up in the pillory of public indignation in a most 
unheard-of manner, 

Each copy of this particular issue of 4 /Ilustracao Moderna 
contains a leaflet, separately printed in large type, of which the 
following is a translation: 

DECLARATION. 
In my capacity as artistic manager, it is my duty hereby to state to 
illustrious that I 
responsible for the technical execution of the illustrations given in each 


my fellow-laborers and esteemed readers am alone 
issue. 

In the present number, however, the cuts, owing to a deplorable lack 
of sharpness, seem very poor, not, most assuredly through any fault of 
mine, but owing to botchy presswork and most outrageous carelessness in 
the printing; therefore I announce that the original cuts, in proof of my 
assertion, are at my workshop, where they will be submitted to the exam- 
ination of any experts who may desire to inspect them. 

Accordingly this deposition is made in order to safeguard the art 
department of this publication and at the same time do justice to the 
good name of my establishment. 

And it is consequently incumbent on the J/lustracao Moderna to fur- 
nish some kind of decent presswork in its next number and subsequent 
issues. Margues ABREU. 
Oporto, the 20th of November, 1900. 


FREDERICK W. MITCHELL. 
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PY HENRY W. CHEROUNY, 


This department suggests and digests all available methods of 
obtaining living prices and living wages, and of promoting the well- 
being of the masters and Journeymen and apprentices of the craft. 

The platform which this department has been formed to sup- 
port Is as follows: 

1.— One Typothetae, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 
i.—One Union, under one administration, with one central 


treasury. 
ill.— One court of arbitration and conciliation, composed of an 


equal number of typothetists and union men. 
1V.— One scale, graded according to actual cost of living in city 


and country. 

V.—One common rule for every workshop in the country. 

Vi.— Trade courts composed of an equal number of employing 
and employed printers in every district, to decide conflicts arising 
under the common scale and common rule. 

Vil.—One bureau of printing-trade statistics and a common 


labor bureau. 
THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ 
ARBITRATION SCHEME, 
1.— Origin of the Right of Living Wages. 

The Declaration of Independence pronounces a doctrine 
which has become the vital principle of the politics of the 
laboring classes, namely, that all men have an inalienable right 
to the pursuit of happiness and that Living Wages afe the Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and end, of happiness. If the Dec- 
laration of Independence had been silent on this subject, Ameri- 
can labor would nevertheless have pronounced its right of Liv- 
ing Wages, because the Creator himself made the law, “ Thou 
shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor.” English, French 
and German labor asserted this right long before American 
workmen did, when about one hundred and fifty years ago 
European governments acted on the damnable heresies of that 
school of political economy which declared that the subsistence 
minimum is the end of labor’s pursuit of happiness. 

* Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world "— 
the heresies of Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, McCulloch? Where 
are the sophists who wrote a hundred thousand volumes to 
demonstrate that not God, but the relation of the demand for 
and the supply of labor metes out the workingman’s share of 
earthly happiness? The time-honored fallacy of a predeter- 
mined wage-fund, with its abominable influence on the happi- 
ness of labor, has been abandoned by all authorities of political 
economy, and lingers merely in the brains of some narrow- 
hearted employers. The belief that there are no means of rais- 
ing wages other than accelerating the increase of capital or 
decreasing population is refuted by conspicuous facts in history. 
The road to popular happiness does not lead over the graves 
of emaciated laborers. The industrial progress of the world 
demonstrates the truth that Living Wages do not decrease 
capital and interest, because they increase wonderfully the 
greatest good of nations —the physical strength and mental 
training of the working classes. 

2— Origin of the Right to Strike. 

The right of Living Wages being granted by religious and 

scientific authorities, society has conceded to labor the com- 


plementary right of resisting the “ oppression of hired servants 
that are poor,” as the Bible puts it (Deut. xxiv, 14). As Amer- 
ica has not clothed its governments with the power to regulate 
industry in the manner of European governments previous to 
the economic revolution brought about by the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, the power to regulate the traffic in commodities 


and labor rests in our country fully with the people themselves, 
from whom all governmental powers flow. To repeat the same 
idea in more concrete words: The power to define what are 
Living Prices and Living Wages, as well as the power to enact 
working rules in industry, “is not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States,” 
nor delegated to the class of employers; but this all-important 
power is reserved to the people. The term “the people” can 
not mean in this connection any other persons than those 
engaged in the various handicrafts. The right of demanding 
Living Prices and Living Wages, as at present exercised in a 
crude and arbitrary manner by trusts and trades unions, is 
undoubtedly a just and constitutional use of one of the powers 
reserved to the people themselves. 

The general power to secure Living Prices and Living 
Wages implies the special power to refuse the acceptance of 
bankrupt prices and starvation wages, i. e., to command the 
market and to strike. ‘No axiom is more clearly established 
in law or in reason, that wherever the end is required, the 
means are authorized; wherever a general power to do a thing 
is given, every particular power necessary for doing it is 
included.”— James Madison, Fed. XLII’. 

3.—Abuse of the Power to Corner Goods and to Strike. 


Madison says, Fed. XLI, * That the purest of human bless- 
ings must have a portion of alloy in them,” and that “ abuses 
must be incident to every power or trust of which a beneficial 
use can be made.” True enough, the constitutional power of 
trusts and unions to fix Living Prices and Living Wages has 
been and is much abused, as I have set forth in almost every 
number of THe INLAND PriNTeER, and certain it is that the 
enemies of trade-unionism dwell persistently on the inconve- 
niences which are unavoidably blended with the political 
advantages of the producing classes. 

3ut until the people have, by some solemn and authoritative 
act, lodged the power to regulate the traffic in commodities and 
labor with one department of its common government, this pre- 
rogative must remain with trusts and trades unions. It is 
neither the consumers’ nor the political economists’ business to 
name the prices of the articles which trusts and unions have for 
sale, or to establish rules for their government in productive 
establishments. 

True, the transition from the antiquated individual to the 
modern collective contract system is fraught with many evils; 
but I think with Alexander Hamilton, Fed. XXXV, “ That 
common interests may always be looked upon as the surest 
bond of sympathy,” which will in the end overcome the diffi- 
culties between the classes of employers and employes. All 
violent policy of unions which is contrary to the natural course 
of business life will defeat itself. But I also think that our 
system of government, which is meant for duration, ought to 
contemplate the change of contract system insisted on by the 
producers in America, and accommodate itself to the new 
order. Its injunctions against collective bargaining and the 
machinery of trusts and unions are a greater danger to the 
country than collective prices for commodities and labor. 


j.—Arbitration as a Means to Prevent the Abuse of the Strik- 
ing Power. 

Almost all trades in general, and the printing trades in par- 
ticular, feel that the striking power is much abused, to their 
own detriment and to society, and their willingness to try con- 
ciliation and arbitration as a means to prevent abuses of the 
economic power of unions gives evidence of the truth that our 
people are capable of industrial self-government. It is not 
well, however, to place any extravagant hopes upon the ill- 
defined schemes of conciliation and arbitration which are at 
present under consideration. Conciliation which paralyzes the 
striking power instead of limiting and purifying it, and arbitra- 
tion which juggles the power to name the price of labor out of 
the unions into the hands of outsiders, nullifies industrial self- 
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government and will therefore be a disappointment. What we 
need is trade government on the principle of equality of classes, 
which rests on the basis of our country’s common law. Arbi- 
tration is at best a poor makeshift for societies with deficient 
industrial codes to bridge over emergencies through compro- 
mises, in which sentiment, opportunities and power are the 
determining factors. 

5.—The Newspaper Publishers’ Scheme of Arbitration and the 

Striking Power. 

Let lawyers answer the question whether or not the agree- 
ment submitted by the Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
the Union carries with it that obligation which is necessary to 
give it duration; neither shall I attempt to examine whether or 
not the various sections of the instrument are in harmony with 
each other. In this place I will merely question this. But as 
an employing printer who wants peace with his workmen, and 
as an American citizen deeming self-government in state and 
business the greatest acquisition of the age, I ask: What 
becomes of the striking power under the proposed agreement ? 

Sections 4 and 14 answer this question fully: “ Work shall 
be continued pending decisions under appeal” to the National 
Board of Arbitration, and “the conditions obtaining before the 
initiation of the dispute shall remain in effect.” This is not a 
limitation or purification of the striking power, but a paralyza- 
tion thereof, pure and simple. The document does not and can 
not secure local unions against the accumulation of rats during 
the unlimited time which will elapse between the local strike 
and the final decision of the National Board. The queer law of 
the supply of and demand for labor can be manipulated to the 
entire discomfiture of the striking union. Taking into consid- 
eration that rapidity of action is the essence of a newspaper 
strike, I leave the further consideration of this point to the 
local unions. 
6—The Newspaper Publishers’ Scheme and the Power to 

Name the Price of Labor. 

The next important question is: On whom does the agree- 
ment lodge the power to name the price of labor? Section 1 
acknowledges the original power of local unions to contract for 
the sale of their commodity, labor, to individual employers or 
to unions of employers. 

Section 2 places the power to name the price of labor into 
the hands of the local unions and the employer. This is done 
through the institution of what is termed “ conciliation,” which 
is in reality an empty palaver. A distinction is made between 
conciliation and local arbitration; but the authors of the docu- 
ment do not set forth the conditions and modus operandi of 
local arbitration. Evidently they want to carry every dispute 
away from the neighborhood of the striking union, and there- 
fore place the decision of the wage question with the National 
Board of Arbitration. 

Section 10 names the president of the International Union 
and the commissioner of the publishers, or their proxies, as the 
next highest power to fix the price of labor in any town of the 
United States. However, the document justly assumes that 
these two distinguished personages will never agree on the sub- 
ject of wages. Therefore, the same section provides for an 
arbiter between the two gentlemen under the title of “ the 
chairman of the National Board of Arbitration.” And thus we 
arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that the original power of 
workingmen to fix their own price of labor is finally lodged 
with a stranger, whom nobody knows, and who undoubtedly 
knows nothing about the printing business and can not feel as 
workingmen do who have to spend year by year in the noise. 
odor and filth of the workshops. 

I care little what sentimental gentlemen enamored with the 
muddled but beautiful ideas of conciliation and arbitration may 
say; I, for my part, must state that my democratic heart 
revolts against every form of one-man’s rule in matters of vital 
importance to many citizens. The arbiter’s fiat in regard to 


6-4 


prices of labor is nothing but a transfer of the hated one-man 
rule from the interested employer to an outsider, whose good 
intentions are mostly clogged with ignorance of the intricacies 
of piece work, time work and trade custom. And, finally, let 
me tell the newspaper publishers who hope for peace in their 
workshops from the proposed paralyzation and transmission of 
the striking power, that not even the fiat of such high-minded 
personages as Bishop Potter or Seth Low will appease a rebel- 
lious union. The verdict of an umpire always savors of a des- 
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READY FOR THE FRAY. 


pot’s edict, and though it may bind the will of your union in a 
given case, it will never appease laborers of our democratic 
age. 

After this exposition of the question of principle involved 
in the proposition of the newspaper publishers, it seems mere 
waste of time to elucidate the intricacies of the scheme which 
is before the craft. 

NOTES. 

Tue Typographical Journal criticizes Senator Scott, of 
West Virginia, on account of frankly expressing the opinion 
that United States soldiers could or should garrison our large 
industrial cities. 1 do not care to know whether or not the 
Senator has actually used the words imputed to him. Certain 
it is that many trade-unionists hold the opinion expressed by 
the Journal and almost every other labor paper, namely, that a 
regular army is nothing but a weapon of capital in its struggle 
against labor. I believe this opinion is an outgrowth of the 
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persecution mania which inflated anarchists and calamity how]l- 
ers instil into the minds of sober American workingmen. Eng- 
land, France and Germany keep larger armies than America, 
and the truth is that trades-unionism in those countries is far 
ahead of America in point of organization, as well as in regard 
to the raising of the laborers’ standard of life. The army in all 
industrial countries is a great and valuable absorbent of unem- 
ployable laborers of a restless and adventurous spirit. No 
greater misfortune could befall the European countries than a 
dispersion of their large standing armies. About two or three 
millions of vigorous young men would be added to the stand- 
ing army of unemployables, and the largest buyers of home- 
made goods —the commissary departments of the European 
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governments — would drop from the market. In regard to the 
fear of organized labor that the regular army will be a machin- 
ery of destruction in case of labor riots, let me tell you, work- 
ingmen, as a man who has been there and knows what he is 
talking about: Fear the raw militiamen, and still more fear 
those fellows known as sheriffs’ posses. Armed men, who 
tremble in their breeches and soil their drawers when they 
meet a crowd of howling and fisticuffing laborers, wilf Shoot in 
blind distraction if an excited workingman happens to pull a 
bandanna from his pocket to wipe the sweat from his forehead. 
Bleak fear sends the deadly lead into the crowds of innocent 
women and children who naturally gather on such occasions 
to see what is going on. Yes, fear the soldiers who lose their 
self-control in the face of rioters. But do not fear trained sol- 
diers in command of United States brigadiers. These are men 
who control their guns as well as their tempers, and do not fall 
into a frenzy at the sight of a raving crowd of men with 
sleeves rolled up. United States brigadiers never fire at 
unarmed crowds, but stand unmoved under arms until the 
crowds move upon them. And then they will disdain to shoot, 
but perhaps charge bayonets and slowly march forward with 
closed ranks, thus giving the crowds time to disperse before 
they are tickled with bayonet’s point. 


Pror. ANDREW D, Wuire, the American ambassador to Ber- 
lin, writes the following words, which I feel in duty bound to 
readdress to all thoughtful men in the Typothetze and the 
Union: “ What always strikes me in American life is the fact 


that, while we go ahead at a prodigious rate and achieve 
extraordinary results, we drop a very great number of stitches 
and leave a multitude of important things undone which, for 
the credit of the country as well as for the good of our citizens, 
ought to be carefully attended to.” 

One of the speakers of the Typothetz asks in doleful num- 
bers: “Of what use is it for a bright, active man to strive, to 
think, to attain greater skill, if he can not secure by that skill 
greater return for his efforts? le sees that inefficiency 
and skill have been placed (by the Union) on an equality.” 
Strange, ‘in my own place and in every great printing center, 
the ambitious and ingenious printers see not only that they are 
offered $2, $4, $5 above the union level, but also, that if the 
union dyke against starvation wages were not in existence, 
their level would be far below the union minimum. For this 
reason, the good men of our craft cheerfully pay high assess- 
ments in support of the unemployable and generally indifferent 
class of workingmen. Gentlemen of the Typothetz, it is better 
for all of us to acknowledge the truth of trade-unionism than 
to ignore its self-evident facts. 

UNnIon writers often object to the use of the word master, 
because through unconscious association of ideas they put it in 
contradistinction to the word slave or bondman. The origin of 
the word is this: At the beginning of the Christian civilization, 
the artisans were bondmen, living on the socage farms of their 
lords. The shoemakers, carpenters, wheelwrights, etc., were 
grouped together and placed in charge of a magister, that is, a 
foreman, who kept the accounts, perhaps in the same way as 
any foreman of the present day. The word magister went into 
the Anglo-Saxon language as meéstar; Friesian, mastere; 
Midde-English, maister, mester; Old North German, meistari. 
It was used to designate the head of a school ot children, as 
well as the head of a philosophical or religious sect. Finally 
the word master designated a person who had learned an art 
or a handicraft in the regular way and had duly served his 
time as apprentice and journeyman. The attempt of the Union 
to abolish the word master is very much like that of the French 
revolutionists who wanted to eradicate every word reminding 
the people of the Christian civilization, which is beautifully 
illustrated by the following anecdote. A woman had bought 
some clothing and found that it had been measured with a 
short yardstick. In great anger she ran to the Jacobin justice 
of the peace, who had just been appointed by the bloody direc- 
tors of the great revolution. “ Sir,’ she exclaimed. “ What? 
There is no such person as a sir!” “ Pardon me, citizen; last 
Sunday——” “What? There is no day named Sunday.” “Well, 
then, on the Quintidi of the week ”  “T don’t know the 
division of time you call week.” “Oh, I meant to say the dec- 
ade of the month of April.” “There is another stupidity ; 
there is no April.” “ Well, in the decade of the Floreal, I 
bought two yards - “Go to the devil; you are a miserable 
aristocrat. No democrat says sir, Sunday, week, April and 
yards.” “ But it seems the democrats keep the devil on hand.” 
“Arrested, you blasphemous aristocrat.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Henry W. Diepericnu, consul of the United States, Bremen.— State- 
ment: ‘‘I feel that the poor apprentice can not get back to his old 
place.” Please do not let your feelings run away with your reason. I 
am sure that common sense teaches you, as well as me, that the old must 
teach the young — not only the Christian or socialistic catechism, but also 
an art wherewith to support themselves. 

PresipENT JAMES M. Lyncu.—Thank you for your prompt attention 
to my complaints about certain wrongs in my printing-office. Your action 
proves the correctness of the statement which I have often made in the 
columns of THe INLAND PRINTER, namely, that the unions will always 
listen to the voice of reason and justice, and that it would be much bet- 
ter for typothetists frankly to state evident wrongs done in the name of 
the union, at the proper place, than to growl and grunt and grudge when 
among themselves. 

Mr. Joun Weber, publisher of the Jilustrated News, Leipsic, Ger- 
many, writes: ‘I feel from your writings that printing will remain for a 
long time to come a real art, and that our artisans will not yet degenerate 


and rank with factory hands. I am writing a catechism of the 
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art of printing, in which I shall plainly formulate what I expect of a good 
printer . . . and I shall give the rudiments of a plan of instruction 
for printing-trade schools.’”’ Allow me to express the wish that you will 
print an English edition of your book. There is room, nay there is great 
need for a text-book of typography written by a gentleman whose peda- 
gogical qualifications are as great as his typographical accomplishments. 

ANONYMOUS CoRRESPONDENT, evidently a Philadelphia compositor, asks 
in very vulgar language why I do not confine my attention to my own 
mixing with union business.’ Let me tell you. 


‘ 


business, and persist in 
It was my lot to suffer all the wrong which masters and journeymen 
inflict on helpless apprentices. I have learned to bear the injustice of 
employers in their dealings with isolated workingmen. I have experienced 
the distraction of unhappy foremen who find themsclves to double duty 
bound by inconsiderate employers and soulless unions. As a master 
craftsman, my days were made heavy with the clankless chain of over- 
competition, and my nights restless with thoughts about schemes to break 
away from the grip in which isolated business men are held by their own 
competition. Never believing that God Almighty had invented the 
machinery of competition to mete out earthly justice for those who do 
the work of life, I followed the course of business legislation backward 
until I arrived at that period when industrial nations began to regulate 
intercourse according to the idea that apprentices, journeymen and mas- 
ters always know and always do what is right and beneficial for them- 
selves and their fellow-beings. This was the fundamental error of our 
age which blighted the fairest hopes of the producing classes to improve 
their condition through political liberty and equality — and it behooves 
all those who understand this truth to uproot this time-honored error 
wherever they find it. Should you ever address me again, please be as 
polite as I have endeavored to be. 

Tue Master, of New York.— Statement: “It is pleasant to know 
that so many printers are trying to improve the condition of our trade.”’ 
It is because this truth has been brought home to me, that I look com- 
placently upon all the capers of employers and unions. During the past 
year I have received quite a number of letters on the possibility of intro- 
ducing an equitable apprenticeship system in our craft. Employing print- 
ers and officials of large concerns, including graduates of colleges and 
universities, express themselves in favor of educational servitude and 
trade schools as complements of a regular apprenticeship system. College 
professors, political economists and know-all sociologists, standing so high 
on the peak of human knowledge that they can not see the plain people 
groveling in the vale at their feet, these men say that apprenticeship is a 
state of existence which will never again be seen in human society. 
Finally, here is a class of good union printers, characterized in a letter 
from my friend Duncan, ex-president of No. 6: ‘‘ There is as much 
chance of restoring the apprenticeship system —in its honest and just 
intention, with defined mutual obligations —as there is to abolish rail- 
roads and to resort to the packhorse. Yet, the project has every sound 
argument in its favor.’’ This class of printers belongs to the great tribe 
of effeminate beings who will rather bear a cumulative evil than muster 
up the courage needed to eradicate it, stem and root. Let us, dear Mas- 
ter, unite the intellectual forces of the first class, ignore the haughty pre- 
tensions of the second, and give a hard push to the weak union printers 
of the third class, who know what is right and fear to do it. 


APHORISMS. 

Justice in the workshop means regulation of the economic life of 
apprentices, journeymen and employers by principles which promote the 
well-being of all and enable each to work out his own happiness. 

Liserty in the workshop means regulation of the economic life of 
apprentices, journeymen and employers by whomsoever happens to be the 
strongest in the trade who will promote his own well-being and destroy 
the happiness of all others. 

ARBITRARINESS is liberty, and it is quite immaterial if employers, 
unions or arbiters are arbitrary. Where capriciousness takes the place of 
principle there can be no happiness, no common welfare. Capricious 
masters undo the best efforts of their workingmen. Capricious unions 
upset the best plans of employers. Rather let the office boy rule the 
shop; then, perhaps, blind fate will get a chance, and I am sure fate is 
more merciful to hard workers than capricious employers and unions. 

No CONCILIATION and arbitration in the printing business as long as 
office chairmen unite three functions in one person, acting as prosecutors, 
judges and sheriffs of that union-power which ignores the sources from 
which all wages, salaries and profits flow. 

CONCILIATION without degradation of the office chairman to the rank 
of union tax-collector is like washing a running sore with an acid that 
causes gangrene. 

ARBITRATION on the office chairman’s arbitrariness is like quenching a 
fire with kerosene oil. 

Tue road between the union’s ‘‘ thou shalt’? and the employer’s “ I 
won’t ”’ can not be plastered with an arbiter’s arbitrariness. 

Tue law is to power what the compass is to the navigator. The com- 
mon rule is the summary of a trade’s experience as to the right use of 
the power in the shop. Arbitrariness of an arbiter is the use of com- 
pulsive power without experience. 

No contract without the obligatory power of law. No law without 
sheriffs and soldiers to enforce obedience. No common rule without a 


common trade organization. Might does not make right, but might is 
the nerve of right. 

. Law is an indispensable weapon of intelligence in its everlasting 
struggle against stupidity. The common rule is the backbone of far 
sighted craftsmen ia their ceaseless wrangle with stubborn perverseness 
and narrow-minded selfishness. 


THE greatest trouble of business associations i tat their members do 
not directly feel the benefit of common action in iness life. As men 
feel their stomach only when it is out of order, s© do craftsmen high and 


low feel their union only when it is indolent, sour, overloaded, dyspeptic 


or weak. 


THE greatest egotists are those craftsmen who siy: Let others attend 
to the furtherance of our common interest; I shall look after my own 


and will enjoy the fruits of their labors anyhow. 

ComMPETITION is said to be a self-regulator of prices and wages but 
it gets out of order when it has regulated all prices and wages down to 
the dead level of the existence minimum. 

ComPETITION is a regulator of business lite which everybody tries to 
apply to everybody else’s business. 

Competition is the life of trade as much as the whip is the life of a 
slave. 

Tue lower wages and prices of a trade, the lower its social rank. 
Competition makes sweatshops of all workshops and red-lantern districts 
of workingmen’s quarters. 

Unyust distribution begets wrong production both of commodities 
and of human beings. The liquor shop, sweatshop and red-lantern shop 


are neighbors. 








BABY'S BATH. 





ILLINOIS PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Illinois Press Association, 
held at the Lexington Hotel, Chicago, January 30 to February 
I, 1901, the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Gen. Smith D. Adkin, Freeport Journal; first 
vice-president, G. W. Bliss, Hillsboro News; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. C. Adam, Peotone Vidette; third vice-president, F. E. 
Holme, Richmond Gazette; secretary, J. M. Page, Jerseyville 
Democrat; treasurer, H. A. David, Carlinville Democrat. 
Executive Committee: C. M. Tinney, Virginia Gazette; A. R. 
Van Skiver, Streator ree Press; George C. Rankin, Mon- 
mouth Aflas. 

The following delegates were chosen to represent the 
organization at the next convention of the National Editorial 
Association, to be held at Buffalo June 10: Morris Emerison, 
Mount Vernon Register; H. N. Wheeler, Quincy Journal; 
Owen Scott, Decatur Herald; Edwin Dyson, Rushville Times; 
W. T. Bedford, La Salle Tribune; G. A. Burge, Monticello 
Republican; H. A. David, Carlinville Democrat; C. W. Bliss, 
Hillsboro News; J. M. Rapp, Fairfield Record; Charles Bos- 
chenstein, Edwardsville Ruler; C. M. Tinney, Virginia 
Gazette; F. H. Hall, Joliet News; W. L. Black, Elgin News; 
E. M. Johnson, Pontiac Free Trader; Charles Bent, Morrison 
Sentinel; George Burt, Henry Republican. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


REPOLISHING AN INJURED DiaAmMonp.—G. A. G., New York 
city, asks where he could have a polished diamond reset, which 
has the point broken off? Answer.— Would advise buying a 
new one, as the cost of repolishing would be about the same, 
the result perhaps not as good. <A similar subject was spoken 
of a few months ago in these columns. 

To Crean Rvuprper Proving Rotiers.— K. K., Brooklyn, 
New York, asks what to use for cleaning a litho rubber hand 
roller, as turpentine or benzine “seems to spoil the surface.” 
Answer.—The solvents above mentioned are excellent agents 
to employ in making rubber cement out of your roller. Use 
potash and water for removing the ink from rubber rollers. 

ADULTEFRATION OF ALUMINUM BronzeE.—We have a specimen 
of work before us sent by a Western house, printed on highly 
glazed paper, and yet the bronze seems to adhere to the sur- 
face, tinting or smudging, as it were, as the burnishers go over 
the work in the machine. Investigation has revealed the fact 
that lead filings have been added, ostensibly to increase the 
weight of the bronze. We have procured some aluminum silver 
bronze from dealers in New York and find that, by testing the 
samples, they yield bright results and do not adhere to or tar- 
nish the paper when rubbed over the work. 

To Make A Rutinc Macuine Run Prectsety.— D., New 
York city, states that he has trouble in getting the diamond in 
the ruling machine to stop just where he wants it. The car- 
riage runs so unsteadily as to go quickly in some places and 
work hard in others. Yet it is well oiled with the finest bone 
oil. Answer—The trouble you speak of may be caused by 
using the bars of the machine too much on one spot, thus 
wearing them off there, or they may have been badly finished 
originally. You can, however, improve this trouble by using 
lard instead of oil (bone oil is hardly the lubricant for that 
part of the machine). Above al! you can gain much by practice ; 
you must not press on the carriage while ruling. By using 
both hands the one may act as a brake, while the other propels 
the machine. 

How to Improve Poor Bronze Printinc.— S. & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania, write: “We have printed a large edi- 
tion of the enclosed label in red and gold bronze. The cus- 
tomer refuses the work on account of the lack of luster in the 
bronze. What could you suggest to brighten it up, and save an 
edition of 50,000 impressions 7" ./iswer—Would suggest to run 
these sheets through a calendering machine, which would bur- 
nish the bronze, or. let them go through the bronzer, simply 
to allow the brushes to polish the bronze once more, using 
magnesia powder instead of the bronze. Perhaps the best way 
would be to print the “ gold stone” over again, using a lacquer 
varnish instead of ink, and feed the sheets to the same gauge, 
printing the glossy varnish over the bronze work, which would 


give a greater brilliancy. 

New Meruop or Empossep Errects 1N FLAt Prints FROM 
ALUMINUM PLAtES.—A very unique print in two colors, of a 
medallion head, being an original drawing and not a photo- 
graph from a relief, was sent from the Joseph Sholz Alumino- 
graph Litho.-Printing House, in Germany. It has been made, 
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according to the description, by obtaining first a positive and 
then a negative plate from the same drawing on an aluminum 
plate; one drawing (the positive) is printed in black and the 
other (negative plate) is printed in deep gray, slightly (inten- 
tionally) out of register; the reverse plate therefore leaves a 
slight edge of white on the one side of the opposite plate, mak- 
ing a striking “relievo” effect. By shifting the one color while 
printing so that the white light appears on the opposite side 
an intaglio effect can be produced. 

REVERSING oF Type ImMprESSIONS BEFORE TRANSFERRING TO 
Srone.—J. F. K., New York, asks: “I have a number of 
labels, containing a lot of type lettering which is to be set up in 
type and transferred to stone for tin-plate printing; but as the 
work must be on the stone the right way, how can I transfer 
the type impression so that they will be wrong on the transfer 
paper and afterward right on the stone?”  Answer.—You 
could have trusted to the man who made the transfers from 
the type impressions to stone. He would simply take a new 
piece of transfer paper and lay it over the original impression, 
then pull it through the press. When separated the lettering 
will be on the other piece of transfer paper, and by using that 
impression on the stone the work will be just as you want it, 
right on the stone, wrong on the rubber of press, and again 
right on the tin of your can labels. 

“ EtcHING-uP” Work on Stone.—S. A. S., Braddock, 
Pennsylvania, writes: “In your December issue of Notes and 
Queries on Lithography, you speak, under ‘ High or “ Burn- 
Etching” the Transfer,’ of Eberles’ process. I was under the 
impression that the work, or at least the transfer on stone was 
flat, right on the surface of the stone, and that in no other 
way could lithographic work be printed. Could you enlighten 
me on this subject?” Answer—The transfer, crayon or pen 
work on stone is higher than the stone, as much as the layer of 
ink, or grease, put on by the impression, or crayon, makes it so. 
The water and ink do the rest. But, in order to make a lasting 
transfer for large runs, and to sharpen up the work and lessen 
the possibility of filling in while printing, the surface of the 
stone is etched away somewhat, in some cases almost imper- 
ceptibly, in other cases (for embossing or direct printing on 
tin), considerably so. This could not be done so well by sim- 
ply dusting an acid-resisting powder upon the work, but by 
melting the resin, thus forming an impenetrable covering over 
the lines, while the acid slowly consumes the stone around the 
work. Of course the process must be repeated several times 
for very high etching. Eberles was probably the first one who 
used a bunsen burner for this purpose in a specially constructed 
lamp, and passing the flame over the resin. There are other 
ways of accomplishing the same result; for instance, a hot 
iron plate brought near the surface of the stone (practical only 
on smaller work) or by the fumes of sulphuric ether kept in 
close contact to the stone, through an absorbent substance like 
a piece of felt. 

WHEN Is A TRANSFER Not CHARGED ON LitHo. COMMERCIAL 
PrintiInNG? — P. G., Newark, New Jersey, writes: “Would 
you kindly advise the writer how it is that some lithographers 
charge for a transfer on their printing and others do not? 
Could it be that when printing is done from the original plate 
the charge for transfer is nil? If this is the case how could I 
tell when a printer charges for a transfer and may in all like- 
lihood use the original to work from, thereby at the same time 
injuring my pocket and the original plate; for, as I take it, 
a transfer takes the place in litho-printing that the electro 
holds in type-printing, etc.?” Answer— Regular editions of 
engraved work are always transferred, for three reasons: first, 
to get a greater number of objects on a sheet; second, to print 
with rollers as against the slow and costly method of printing 
from the engraving; third, to save the original from premature 
destruction. A charge must always be made for transferring 
that class of work (large show cards, posters and pen work 
may be exceptions). The only instances when transferring is 
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not charged is when the order for printing is so large that the 
lithographers (liberal as they all are) think they can afford 
to make the customer a present thereof. Still there are some 
complicated transfers that contain a great number of changes, 
etc., which can not be done gratis. I have known transfers to 
take a good workman five days, and where the edition was 
perhaps not more than five impressions. When our corre- 
spondent finds no charge for a transfer on his bill, and the 
charge for printing is reasonable, say between 75 
cents and $1 per 100 sheets, he will have no cause 
ior complaint. 

SysTeEM IN THE ENGRAVING DepartMEeNtT.— In 
answer to several inquiries, criticisms and epistles 
regarding the methods pursued in the engraving 
departments of large establishments, by which the 
labor is divided into several branches, for instance, 
“ Outlining,” “ Scraping-out,” “ Etching,” ‘* Stopping- 
out,” “Inking-in,” ete., which was all done by one 
individual formerly, I would say that in my estima- 
tion it is useless to make any attempt to prevent this 
regular course of industrial progress. It is done for 
the sake of gain in time and money. 
from one hand to another, from one stage of com- 
pletion to another, not a particle of time is lost; the 
proprietor of an engraving or trade office, who can 
manage to accumulate a large amount of work, can 
keep different men employed each in their special 
line; he turns out the work quicker, and can afford 
to do it for less, and makes more money himself than 
the man who works on the old system. If those who 
will not follow in the given route can do better by 
marshaling their forces on the other side — that is, 
if they could prevail on the workman to oppose this 
plan, and stick to their demands (as it has been suc- 
cessfully done for a little while, from time to time) 
—then very well. The workmanship would perhaps 
be the better for it and more hands might be employed 


The work goes 


at this very moment; or, perhaps the cost of the 
work would be greater if compared with some other 
methods so that the victory would be turned into 
defeat by their trade being wiped out entirely. And 
then once more the story of “ The goose and the 
golden egg” would be verified. 
spondents may be great reformers; if they feel the 
mighty impulse, which I certainly lack, for changing 
given conditions of the world, let them go ahead and 
begin the campaign they outline. If they have been 
chosen in the economy of nature to lead in reforma- 
tory work let them push on to glory and fame. Every 
one is an instrument, serving some purpose here. 
Therefore we must leave every intelligent man free to choose 
what he would deem best for himself to do. 
devoted to other objects; we must not add any more shackles 


- Some of my corre- 


This space is 


to our humble efforts. 

How Can I Learn LitHocrarHy?—J. A. W., Bingham 
City, Utah, writes: “I have spent ten years in the printing 
business in many branches and departments, publishing and 
managing the B. E. W. in a city of 5,000. We do all common 
printing, colorwork, etc.; but one branch of printing, if under- 
stood and acquired here, would help us greatly in our business, 
and that is lithography. Banks, insurance companies, agents. 
druggists and others use a great deal of lithographed work and 
send to California, Oregon and other places for it. If we could 
do it we could coin the money. What I want is as follows: 
How can I learn lithography? Can it be learned by books? 
Is it very difficult? What tools, materials, etc., are needed 
and any general information? I am willing to do my share 
to obtain the information I A good many men 
make out that anything like this is very difficult, and they 
want the earth for telling a person something that he could 


am after. 
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learn in five minutes if some one would just give him an eye- 
epener.” Answer—The various phases of the lithographic 
trade have been explained in THE INLAND Printer, from June, 
1897. to the present day, upon engraving, drawing, transferring, 
printing, etching, ete.; in conclusion I would say: The best 
method to start, provided a person has mastered the art of 
drawing letters, ornaments or figures, is to get a nicely pol- 
ished stone and trace his design upon it, then mix the litho 
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Photo by R. H. Scadin, the Sapphire Country, North Carolina 


GOING TO MARKET. 


graphic ink (Vanhymbecks or Lemercier Touche) and_ pro- 
ceed to draw with due deliberation and great decision the work 
upon the stone. Some little errors can be remedied by serap- 
ing the greasy ink away with a sharp knife, used flatly, or with 
a special flat scraper. When finished, rub over the work a 
solution of gum arabic with about one-tenth part of nitric 
acid; then wash out with turpentine, and after carefully mois 
tening the stone, charge the work with lithographic printing-ink 
from a leather roller. When everything has taken the ink 
from the roller, except the wet places, as it should do, the fresh 
ink is dusted over with finely powdered resin, and then again 
etched with stronger acid, say with a twenty to thirty per cent 
solution of gum and nitric acid. Washing out again and rol- 
ling up while the surface is damp will place the stone in a 
condition to take the first impression, which is made by laying 
a clean sheet of paper upon it, then another sheet, and finally 
a backing sheet of pressboard, slightly greased on back so as 
to run through easily under the pressure of the press. No 
make-ready is required and everything will print just as you 
have put it on the stone, solid and delicate lines, clean, sharp, 
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or uncertain and ragged edges. Finger spots, or signs of per- 
spiration on very fine work, cause the lithographic artist to 
forget his complacent quietude and language at times. Good 
books, besides THe INLAND PRINTER, are: George Fritz’ 
“ Photolithography,” E. Steiger, New York, and “ Grammar 
of Lithography,” Richmond. 

PATENTS. 

The Aluminum Plate & Press Company has taken out a 
voluminous patent, No. 666,484, on its standard machine, as 
designed by J. Brooks and W. S. Huson. 

Job S. Morris, of London, England, is the author of patent 
No. 664,995, covering some features of a rotary algraphic 
machine. He introduces a rojler of absorbent material between 
water rollers and inking rollers, to absorb the superfluous water 


from the plate. 











BY ARTHUR BRUCE RICE, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mall which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PuorotrRICHROMATIC PrintinG.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Coror Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, $15 — now 
reduced to $10. 

Makinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.”’ A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue Tueory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 

PracricaL Guipe to EmsBossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


PRINTING ON CELLULOID.—We refer C. W. Bayles, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, to article headed “ Printing on Celluloid,” page 
470, December, 1900, THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TrousLe with Country CAMpBELL.— From C. D. Schoon- 
maker, McHenry, Illinois: “I have trouble in getting an even 
impression when running a full form on a Country press. At 
times the edges will nearly punch through when the impression 
in the center will be very light. Can you explain the diffi- 
culty?” Answer.— lf the impression is heavier at the ends of 
cylinder, the bed of press or the cylinder springs. If the 
impression is heavier along the margins, the cylinder and bear- 
ers need resetting. If the difference is but slight, it should be 
overcome by make-ready. 

To Prevent TymMpANn Orrset.— From G. L. P., St. Louis, 
Missouri: (1) “ What, in your opinion, is the best way to pre- 
vent offset on the general class of jobs? Some pressmen have 
processes, such as wintergreen, paraffin, etc. Can you tell 
anything about these processes? (2) Does reducing ink with 


boiled oil, varnish, ete., increase liability of offsetting?” 
Answer.—(1) We know nothing about the use of wintergreen. 


We suppose paraffin would be all right, but you would seek a 
long time before you would find anything to excel pure lard 
oil. Common machine oil is used by many, and gives general 
satisfaction. (2) It depends altogether on the quality and 
quantity of oil and the kind of stock. 


To Make Copyinc INK Print CLeAr.—G. L. P. asks the 
following, also: “ What effect does magnesia have when mixed 
into copying ink? Does it make it print clearer — that is, not 
fill up so quickly?” Answer.— Do not attempt to use magnesia 
in copying ink, unless you want trouble. To thin it, use glyc- 
erin. To thicken, use glucose. To strengthen color, use pure 
aniline crystals dissolved in hot glycerin. 


TROUBLE IN WorKING Heavy Laset Form.— A. W. B., Bal- 
timore, Maryland, asks: “ Will you kindly advise what causes 
the difficulty as sample A shows? Worked on a 12 by 18 Gor- 
don.” Answer.—The spots on cut of anvil in center of form 
were caused by particles of paper adhering to the form, and 
from that transferred to the rollers, and from rollers to ink 
disk. The working of disk caused these particles to work to 
the center, and were then picked up by rollers, which caused 
the bad results. The picking of the paper can be overcome by 
using a softer ink. The white spots in other parts of form are 
caused by lack of proper make-ready. No doubt better results 
could have been secured on a press of another type. 


THE Care oF Rupper BLANKEtSs.—The necessity of keeping 
the packing on cylinder at the same perimeter as bearers on 
same is not given the attention by many pressmen which it calls 
for. On soft-packed cylinder presses, that part of packing 
which does not come into contact with the form is often 1-16 to 
¥ of an inch above the part in contact. Under these conditions 
the printing surface in use should be as the perimeter of the 
bearer on cylinder. Parts of blankets not in use should be 
rubbed down with sandpaper or emery cloth until they are 
even with that part of blanket which comes in contact with 
form. Some pressmen would say: “Sponge up that part of 
blanket which comes in contact with form, and it will be even 
all over.” Not so. After a blanket has been in use two or 
three months it wears considerably where it comes in contact 
with form, and can not be made to swell to that part which has 
not been in contact with form. 


PATENTS. 


George F. Read has taken out a patent, No. 666,327, on a 
flat-bed web press, and assigned it to the Hoes. This is a most 
interesting machine, the beds having a reciprocating movement 
of the Wharfedale type. The cylinders are not cylinders at all, 
but segments that oscillate somewhat after the manner of a 
Campbell oscillator. The path of the web can be traced 
through the machine, which is double-acting, like a Cox duplex 
press. 

Frederick J. Harbridge, of Gravenhurst, Canada, is the 
author of patent No. 664,744, which describes a rolling cylinder 
machine somewhat similar to the Prouty, but having several 
new devices and combinations. 

Henry Hartt, of Chicago, in patent No. 665,525, shows a 
new bed motion for two-revolution machines that seems to us 
highly ingenious and simple. The driving pinion carries a cam 
that works against a stud to time the reversal of the bed, thus 
providing the desired easy reversal. 

J. N. P. Cramer, of New York, has devised the inking appa- 
ratus patented as No. 665,407, which is designed to exclude 
dust and dirt from the ink fountain. 

H. A. W. Wood, of the Campbell Company, is the inventor 
of the inking apparatus described in patent No. 666,240. Its 
aim is to provide an improved ink-distributing mechanism 
which can be used at the end of a reciprocating-bed press, and 
one which, while having the advantage of being positively 
geared, will overcome disadvantages and objections that exist 


in prior devices. 
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DEATH OF THOMAS RANDALL, 

In the death of Thomas Randall, which occurred in Nor- 
wich, New York, January 18, 1go1, Chenango county lost one 
of the ablest and best-known colored men ever reared within 
its borders. The career of Mr. Randall serves to emphasize the 
fact that a colored man can, 
tion of trust and responsibility and become a citizen worthy of 
a place with any of the nation. Although many lines of trade 
have colored men in their ranks, it is seldom a negro printer 
and editor is to be found. 

Mr. Randall was the son of Amos and Hannah Randall, 
and was born in Norwich, June 8, 1828. As a lad he was 
extremely bright, and soon found the atmosphere of the Nor- 
wich printing-offices congenial. *50’s he became 
an apprentice in the office of the Free Democrat, and after serv- 


by his own efforts, rise to a posi- 


Early in the 


ing his time at the case, worked on several of the best papers 








in Central New York. During the Civil War he did service 
for the abolitionists at Peterboro, New York. Under the lead- 
ership of the renowned Gerrit Smith, he prepared manuscripts, 
set them in type and did various branches of editorial work. 
For a while he was on the lecture platform, and he once pub- 
lished a book of sermons which had a wide sale. In 1873 he 
purchased the Sherburne News, and conducted it for several 
years. Later he came to Norwich, and was one of the publish- 
ers of the Sentinel. He was one of the compositors of the 
Morning Sun when that paper was established, but for several 
years before and until the time of his last sickness was 
employed in the composing-room of the Chenango Union. Of 
a kind and generous nature, “ Tom” was respected by all who 
knew him, and was held in especially high esteem by his fellow- 
members of the craft. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Mr. Henry O. Shepard, the head of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, which, as all its readers know, is the leading journal 
of the graphic arts in the world, learned his trade in Norwich 
under Thomas Randall. The foundation must have been laid 
securely, for Mr. Shepard’s success in the printing world has 
been phenomenal. Mr. Shepard has always had a warm place 
in his heart for the negro race, and ever since he has been in 
business has employed several colored men. Mr. Randall’s 
death brings to mind many pleasant recollections of early days 
in Norwich, and no one learns with deeper regret of the pass- 
ing away of his old-time “boss” than Mr. Henry O. Shepard. 
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THOMPSON, 


BY JOHN Ss. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered in the next issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition Department, THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 


Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


AND TitetR Apjus 


$3, postpaid. 


MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINoTYPE, 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. 
THe Linotype Operator’s CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 
_ Tue, Linotype. Manuat.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane 
The system set forth in this pam phlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 


THE 


FACSIMILE Keysoarps.—<An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


as to 


Do KEEP the machine clean — don’t flood it with oil. 
Tue Monoline composing machine is used 
ment printing-office at Vienna, Austria. 


in the govern 


A NEW agreement between Belfast, Ireland, employers and 
Linotype operators fixes the scale of wages at £2 5s for forty- 
eight hours, night work, and £2 for fifty hours, day work. 


R. Lewis Berry & Co. have made a four years’ contract for 
publishing the Southern Christian Advocate at Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. They state they contemplate putting in a Sim- 
plex machine to enable them to handle their 
ness. 


increased busi 


ANOTHER improvement in the burner under the metal pot 
has been made by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
additional tube burners have been added in front of the large 
burner, making four tubes under the throat and mouthpiece. 


Two 


This burner is designed for machines doing bookwork. 

Work on the Goodson Graphotype is being rushed, and it 
is expected the first batch of twenty-five machines will be com- 
pleted in about two months’ time. Three machines have 
recently been installed at the Publishers’ Printing Company, 52 
Lafayette place, New York, and the results obtained are being 
carefully watched. 

MacHINEs IN ALASKA.— Operator-machinist Jo Murray 
informs us that he has installed a Linotype, the first in Alaska, 
in the office of the Daily Alaskan, at Skagway. Another Lino 
type is on its way to Dawson City, over the ice, for the Dawson 
News. It is in charge of John Barber, late machinist of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

A PATENT has been taken out in England on an improve- 
ment in the Linotype machine which enables a number of maga- 
zines to be incorporated in one machine. The different 
magazines are braced together and mounted in the frame of 
the machine, so as to slide therein to and fro horizontally past 
the mouthpiece into which the matrices drop from the dis- 
tributor and above the mouths of the channels into which the 
matrices drop on their way to the assembler. The mouthpiece 
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or magazine entrance is carried by pins fast to the machine 
frame in such a way that it can be lifted off them vertically, or 
angularly, or slid backward off them. 

THE award of the Arbitration Court of New Zealand, in the 
matter of the dispute between the Wellington Typographical 
Union and the newspaper proprietors regarding pay, hours, 
etc., on Linotype machines, has been published. The schedule 
makes seven hours constitute a day’s work at £3 per week for 
day work and £3 6s for night work. A penalty of £100 attaches 
to either party violating the terms of the award. 

“Dummy ” Keypoarps.— L. R. Chapman, Lewiston ( Me.) 
Sun, and a number of others, have asked about the “ dummy ” 
Linotype keyboards mentioned in the November number. Our 
dummy” is that it is manufac- 


information regarding this 








Photo by Brock, Ashevile, N.C. 
GEORGE E, LINCOLN, 

A well-known representative of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


tured by Sidney Eastwood, of the Denver Republican, and 
retails for $20. The Inland Printer Company has prepared a 
facsimile of the Linotype keyboard, which answers every pur- 
pose of the “ dummy,” and is offered to its readers at 25 cents 
each. 

RECENTLY published statistics state that the Linotype is in 
use in 1,250 American offices, of which 397 have one machine 
each, 305 two machines each, and 107 three machines each. 
Two large daily newspapers employ twenty-five each, one has 
thirty-six, another fifty, and two have sixty-seven each. Scores 
of offices have ten, fifteen and twenty machines each, and a 
number have thirty. In 1894 there were about four hundred 
and fifty machines of all kinds in use in this country. Now the 
number is nearly eight thousand. 

PayMENT of Linotype operators in England employed on 
’stab, or time work, is regulated by an agreement entered into 
with the Linotype Users’ Association by the Typographical 
Society, and dated December 13, 1808, since voted upon by the 
whole membership of the society and approved by the votes of 
nearly three-fourths. This agreement is binding on both par- 
ties until annulled. For this reason an advance in the minimum 
wages asked by the Sheffield Society was refused by the asso- 
ciation recently. The request was for a scale of 42s per week 


of forty-eight hours, day work, and 50s per week of forty-four 
hours, night work, for both news and book work. In London 
the scale is 45s for forty-eight hours, day work, and there, 
also, an increase is being sought. 


Herpert L, BAKER, general manager of the Unitype Com- 
pany, won the prize of £100 offered to the writer of the first 
letter to be opened on January 5 containing criticism of the 
“tabloid” edition of the New York World, which was edited 
by Alfred Harmsworth, proprietor of the London Mail. The 
pile of letters extended five or six feet over the floor and was 
three feet deep. Mr. Baker’s criticism was as follows: “The 
WVorld, in its tabloid form, does not seem to have much in it. 
I like its form very much, but then I don’t care for scare- 
heads, long-winded stories, etc.” 

Francis BartLtett Converse, of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
taken out a patent for a device to increase the capacity of the 
typesetting machine on which he has been working a number 
of years, allowing the setting of two fonts of type, as roman 
and italic or roman and_ head-letter, without materially 
increasing the size of the machine or the number of parts of 
the keyboard or ejecting mechanism. It consists, broadly, of 
two type cases and mechanism for moving one of the said cases 
relatively to the other to permit a common ejector to eject type 
from either case. 

Tue British manufacturers of the Linotype are making 
heroic efforts to increase the knowledge of the mechanism of 
their machine among printers. They announce: “In arrang- 
ing classes and lectures, secretaries and instructors should 
bear in mind that we have several sets of lantern slides illus- 
trating the Linotype and its mechanism, which we shall be glad 
to lend, free of charge, on application being made. For classes 
where the lecturer has not the advantage of a lantern, we have 
a series of diagrams, designed especially to illustrate lectures 
on the Linotype.” 

INCREASES IN MACHINE ScALes.—The new scale of Lincoln 
(Ill.) Union gives machine operators an increase of 50 cents 
per week. Sioux City (Iowa) operators also get an increase, 
receiving hereafter $3.20 instead of $3 per day and $3.60 
instead of $3.50 per night. Machine operators in Toronto, 
Canada, will hereafter receive $17.50 per week of forty-eight 
hours for night work, and $15.20 per week of fifty-one hours 
for day work. A ten per cent increase has been obtained by 
machine operators at West Superior, Wisconsin, the new scale 
providing for 39 cents per hour for night work and 32% cents 
per hour for day work, fifty-one hours to constitute a week. 
Seattle, Washington, has increased its scale from $4.50 to $4.90 
for night work, and from $4 to $4.35 for day work, eight hours. 

A Back Numper.—The Rev. F. C. Griffith, editor and pub- 
lisher of Every Day Religion, at Kanopolis, Kansas, has been 
resurrecting some old copies of THE INLAND PRINTER, and has 
noticed in the issue of November, 1891, an item regarding vari- 
ous typesetting machines and their prices and capacities. The 
“Winder ” composing machine was mentioned, and the price 
given as £20. Now Mr. Griffith wants the address of the 
manufacturer of the machine and our opinion as to its value. 
Answer.—The Winder was an apparatus using logotypes and 
a separate distributor. It was first shown in England in 1880, 
but never: came into commercial use. The advertising pages of 
THE INLAND PRINTER contain the announcements of the manu- 
facturers of the latest composing machines. 


DISTRIBUTER-BOX ADJUSTMENT.—“ Subscriber,” Nashville, 
Tennessee, writes: “Some of the thin matrices bend at the 
lower ear as they leave the distributor box, and the distributor 
stops. I have put in new rails and tried to adjust the matrix 
lift. Ssoometimes the lift raises two thin matrices at once. 
Should like to know the proper adjustment of the matrix lift 
and a remedy for the above trouble.” Answer.—The cause of 
the inside lower ear bending is that the lift does not raise mat- 
rix high enough to clear the upper rail. Adjust the lift so that 
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its tip, when at full upper stroke, stands 3-32 of an inch above 
the end of lower rail. If rails or the blade in end of distrib- 
utor-box matrix bar are worn, two thin matrices will have 
room to pass. Put in a new bar point. 

One Operator Wuo Srupies.— William L. Force, of 
Orange, New Jersey, writes: “I sent for and received the 
‘Linotype Manual.’ It contains much information, but there 
are some points about the machine upon which it does not 
treat. It does not give instructions in the changes for differ- 
ent measures of matter to be set, setting knives and fixing 
mouthpiece for different lengths of line. I have been reading 
the articles in THE INLAND PrINTER on ‘The Machinist and 
the Operator,’ and I would like to suggest to the writer that 
he touch upon the above subject in an early issue, as I think 
it is a problem to many beginners.” Answer.— Your wishes 
have been anticipated, as the articles under the head mentioned 
will treat this subject exhaustively in the February, March and 
April numbers. One point, however: The mouthpiece requires 
no change or “ fixing” for casting different lengths of lines. 

Look1nGc ToWARD THE Future.— We are in receipt of a list 
of questions from Roy Bouton, of Laurens, Iowa, who wants 
to know whether the prospects are good for the future machin- 
ist-operator, what the average wages of union and non-union 
operator-machinists are, if we would advise him whether or no 
to join the union, where he could learn the operation and care 
of the Linotype, and, finally, if one could, who has had over 
four years’ experience in a country office, and is naturally 
bright about printing machinery and quick to learn, become 
proficient on the Linotype in, say, eight weeks, and be, at the 
end of that time, a competent operator-machinist. Answer.— 
Operator-machinists are in great demand and unquestionably 
will be for a long time to come. Scales of wages range from 
$16 to $30 per week, though really competent men receive gen- 
erally an advance over these figures. There is only one Lino- 
type school of which we are aware, at Washington, D. C. A 
small country office installing machines is the best place in 
which to thoroughly learn to operate and take care of the 
machine. After learning you could judge for yourself the 
chances for employment of union and non-union men. But 
do not for an instant get the notion that any one, however 
bright, can in eight weeks become a competent machinist-oper- 
ator. A foundation can be laid in that length of time, but it 
takes practice and experience to make the competent man. 
Very few even become competent operators with eight weeks’ 
experience. 

“ NEMO,” commenting in the British Printer on the differing 
methods of measuring type prevailing in America and Eng- 
land, says: “In America matter is measured on the thickness 
of the lower-case letter m; in England everything is reckoned 
on the basis of the en quad. Hence a large majority in this 
country double the number of ems of the American operator 
and compare it with the Britisher’s ens, greatly to the latter’s 
disadvantage. Our measure is fourteen ems pica, setting bre- 
vier No. 23. The lower-case letters a to z of this font equal 
thirteen ems, or thinner than the leanest of American breviers. 
A column (210 lines) of our news on the English system 
equals 9,030 ens. On the American system of measuring, it 
equals 5,460 ems, and when this is erroneously multiplied by 
two it makes 10,920—or twenty per cent more. It is this 
difference in the system of measuring which misleads masters 
and managers on this side.” We do not know where “ Nemo” 
received his information, but he speaks without knowledge of 
the facts when he says the American standard of measurement 
is the lower-case letter m; the standard is the square of the 
body —the em quad —so the Britisher does not suffer when 
his product is divided in half to compare it with the American 
machine operator’s output. As regards this plaint of leaner 
fonts of matrices, the standard adopted by the International 
Typographical Union calls for the brevier alphabet a to z to 
measure at least fourteen ems, while the Linotype matrices in 
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the six brevier fonts manufactured range from 13% to 14% 
ems, a to z. Our British cousin will have to find some other 
excuse to explain the great difference between the output of 
the English machine operator and that of his American fel- 
low-craftsman. 

From StorM-swert GALveston.— George E. John, with the 
Evening Tribune, Galveston, Texas, contributes the following 
interesting information regarding affairs in that city, so 
recently devastated by hurricane: “The great storm that 
wrecked the greater part of Galveston on September 8, 1900, 
left the typesetting machines of the Daily News entirely 
unharmed, and but for the fact that the engine-room was 
flooded to a depth of two or three feet and their motive power 
temporarily cut off, it would not have been necessary to have 
lost a moment’s time. As soon as the power was supplied, 
which was only delayed a few hours, the machines were started 
again. It was on the Evening Tribune that the machines suf 
fered most. The machines were located near the windows on 
the side from which the storm came, the force of the wind and 
flying debris beating in the glass and letting in a flood of water 
and rubbish. Prompt action, no doubt, would have put the 
machines in running order in a few days, but owing to the 
fact that the motive power was cut off for about two weeks, no 
immediate attention was directed to their condition. When 
motive power was secured, however, they were overhauled and 
cleaned, and are now in as good, if not better, condition than 
ever, no injury of a permanent nature having been received. 
The machine in the office of Finck & Harris also received a 
bath, but was cleaned and ready for use within twenty-four 
hours, though motive power was lacking. The machines of 
the Daily News were installed in 1893. Under the supervision 
of an able and conscientious machinist, a force of operators 
has been trained to a perfection that challenges comparison 
with any office in the country for quantity and quality of work 
The Evening Tribune placed the Lino. in its composing-room 





‘*CENTER RUSH.” 


during the summer of 1895, getting the advantage of a later 
pattern of machine. Clark & Courts experimented for several 
months with the Monotype, but gave it up. It was long con- 
tended that typesetting machines could never be successfully 
operated in Galveston, owing to the great humidity as well as 
the salt-laden atmosphere of the island city. There is possibly 
no place where machinery will rust more quickly than here. 
They have, however, withstood the climate and the elements 
and have proven a great success.” 

A NEw typesetting-machine, built somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the Lanston Monotype and Goodson Graphotype 
machines, has made its appearance in Europe. It is the inven- 
tion of Mons. Rozar, and is being constructed by M. Soucker, 
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of Nuremberg. The British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner prints this description of it: “ The apparatus is on the 
perforated band system, and practically consists of two 
machines, one of which, somewhat of the nature of a type- 
writer, is operated by a keyboard, and perforates a long strip 
of paper which serves as a guide for the subsequent operations 
of typecasting and composing. This latter is carried out 
on a separate machine, which automatically reads, so to speak, 
the perforated bands, casts the types, assembles and justifies 
them and conveys them to the galley. Each letter is cast sep- 
arately and not in lines. It is stated that the perforating 
machine is capable of running at a speed of five thousand let- 
ters per hour, but the typecaster will be able to turn out work 
at three times this rate; thus one typecasting machine will 
employ three of the others. The Rozar apparatus is intended 
to appeal principally to the requirements of small printers, who 
are deterred by reason of cost from acquiring machines such 
as the Linotype or Monoline. The company which will exploit 
the Rozar patents intends to establish, in most of the large 
commercial centers, a workshop in which composing jobs can 
be carried through. So far as we can gather from the particu- 
lars given by a French contemporary, the writing machine will 
be furnished to printers gratuitously, the company looking for 
its profits to the income from the subsequent work of composi- 
tion. The printer who has a job handed to him which he 
would be unable to carry through in the ordinary way, by 
means of hand composition, records the copy on the perforated 
bands just referred to. These latter are then sent around to 
the company’s local composing department, the printer at the 
same time indicating the face he wishes the matter set in. The 
type will then be cast and composed and delivered to the 
printer for him to deal with in the usual course; subsequently 
it can be returned to the composing department and melted 
down. Thus the only thing that it will be necessary for the 
printer to do will be to make the matter up from the galleys 
into page form. He will of course need to have a case con- 
taining those characters which he elects to use in the composi- 
tion of his work, so as to enable him to make corrections in the 
matter in case of need. In the event of its being considered 
likely that there: will be a call for subsequent editions of any 
work it will not be necessary to keep the type standing; the 
perforated bands can be preserved instead, and from these the 
type can be cast at any time at short notice. Those printers 
who have sufficient work to justify the outlay can, of course, 
be supplied with both the recording and casting part of the 
apparatus, but smaller firms will only need the former.” 
PATENTS. 

P. F. Cox has taken out patent No. 665,406, assigned to the 
Unitype Company, which covers an improvement in the Sim- 
plex machine. The object is to provide storage capacity for 
composed type preparatory to justifying it into lines. As the 
type is set from the keyboard it comes out into one of a series 
of long channels in front of the operator,and when one channel 
is filled another channel is brought into place, so that the 
operator may fill as many as nine channels before stopping to 
do the justification by hand. 

The Mergenthaler Company has acquired two new patents 
from the brain of a German inventor, Isaiah Hall, of Berlin. 
No. 665,326 covers a new form of Linotype slug, that is under- 
cut or skeletonized. No. 665,212 covers a mold so arranged as 
to cast such a slug. 

An invention designed to save the loss of time between the 
composition of lines on the Linotype is No. 666,412, by J. Done- 
gan, of Lafayette, Indiana. As at present constructed, an 
operator may lose time in waiting for the assembler box to 
return to its initial position. Mr. Donegan does away with the 
movable assembler box and substitutes other mechanisms in 
order to allow composition to proceed without stop. 

Dirty matrices are the cause of a great many of the diffi- 
culties experienced in producing high-class work with the 


Linotype. A method of keeping them always clean is provided 
in patent No. 664,860, by D. A. Hensley, of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. He places two rotating brushes immediately above the 
assembling point, so that as each matrix falls in composition it 
passes between the brushes. 

A new means of distributing Linotype matrices is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 664,698, by E. Wentscher, of Berlin, Ger- 
many. He arranges his matrices with various sets of shoul- 
ders and nicks, these corresponding to certain guide-pieces in 
the distributing rails. 

A. A. Low and James Breakey have taken out patents Nos. 
666,280 and 666,323, covering details in the distributing appar- 
atus of the new Alden typesetting machine. 


THE USE OF MAIL PLATE. 


In a recent interview, Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the English 
editor and publisher, declared himself in favor of combination, 
and suggested the formation of a mammoth syndicate to con- 
trol the publication of all the great newspapers of the world. 
He would organize a stock company with a vast paid-up capital 
for the purpose of buying up all the profitable papers in Europe 
and America. The combination would collect its own news, 
build its own telegraph and cable lines, manufacture its own 











MAIL PLATE AND BASE, 


paper and build its own machinery. It would be, in short, the 
most powerful and unique international enterprise ever con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Harmsworth’s colossal dream probably is not destined 
to be realized just at present, but it reminds one of the inter- 
esting international literary and business enterprise now being 
conducted in Chicago by the Mail Plate Company. This con- 
cern, like the stereotype plate houses, sends out ready-set mat- 
ter of a high character to its customers, most of whom are 
doing business in out-of-the-way places. The stereotype plate 
is a heavy article which is advantageously used by American 
publishers, but to send it to the Orient or Occident would 
entail express charges quite beyond the reach of the normally 
constituted antipodean or arctic publisher. To fill the latter’s 
demands is the mission of the mail plate, which is manufac- 
tured of pyralin and can be sent 2ll around the globe for a few 
cents. The plate itself is a thin sheet of celluloid composition. 
This is fastened to a metal base, which the publishers keep in 
stock, and when so united the plate prints as well as its metal 
prototype. The cut explains the modus operandi in detail. 

The extent of this mail-plate business is surprising, and 
can not fail to be gratifying to our national vanity. Its purely 
American reading matter is regularly placed before men and 
women of every nationality. Mr. I. H. Whipple, the manager 
of the concern, states that packages are regularly shipped to 
Nome City, Skagway, Juneau and Sitka, in Alaska; Dawson 
City, in Yukon territory; Mexico City, Monterey and Nueva 
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Casas Grandes, in Mexico; Havana and Santiago, in Cuba; 
Belize, in British Honduras; Kingston, in Jamaica, West 
Indies; Moulmein, in East India; Manila, in the Philippines ; 
Bluefields, in Nicaragua; Auckland, in New Zealand, and to 
Cape Colony and the country of the Boer in South Africa. 

It seems almost wonderful that the publisher of a paper 
printed in the English language in far-away Hong Kong can, 
on the arrival of the steamer from San Francisco, stroll up to 





RECEIVING MAIL PLATE AT THE HONG KONG POSTOFFICE, 


the postoffice and secure a dainty package containing a variety 
of articles, profusely illustrated and ably written, the whole 
thing ready for the press, at a cost which must seem trifling 
even in those countries of the Orient where labor can be had 
for a shilling a day. 





SOUR SCOTCH.” 


“ THE 


Drawn by R.C. Bowman. of the Minneapolis 7774une. 


{During a recent visit to Chicago Mr. Bowman was introduced to a tipple 
called “ or rather the “ Scotch sour” 
On his return to Minneapolis he sent THE INLAND PRINTER the 
sketch. The mixture must have had its effect on him if the attitudes of the 
buildings in this picture may be taken as a criterion. He admitted at the 
time the drink was “all right,” and Tue INLAND PRINTER has no reason to 
challenge his statement—but the question now comes up, was he ?— EDITOR | 


Scotch sour,” was introduced into him. 
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In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
Interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in Interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers 


Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaAL HALF-TONE AND TrIcoLoR ENGrAvING.— By A. C. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FoR Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of sng hey by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PIHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3 
DecoraTIve Destcn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in 

Municipal School ‘of Art. Elements, principles and 
Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Destgx.— By Frank G. Jackson. 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘* Lessons on Decorative 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. 

DRAWING FOR Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing = teats, A plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintiInGc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Pho- 
totrichromatic Printing.’”’ The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PHotoscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent stale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and.perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


REDUCING GLASSES, 
revised and enlarged by 


Austin. 


LESSONS ON 
the Birmingham 
practice of decoration. 
Advanced 
Design ”’ 
$2.50. 


printing-frame has been patented by 
664,665. The arrangement is sim- 
with 


A PHOTOENGRAVERS’ 
Samuel McLaughlin as No. 
ple, the negative-holding bed being made very strong, 
convenient means for adjusting the apparatus for use with dif- 
ferent thicknesses of negative and plate. 

Cotor FILTERS FOR THREE-coLOR Work.—* X. Y. Z,” Chi- 
cago, is advised not to waste time and money trying to make 
color filters; better buy them from John Carbutt, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or from Sanger, Shepherd & 
Co., 5, 6 and 7 Holborn, 
London, W. C., 

Tue First HALF-TONE PLATE ON Coprper.— Fleming & Carn- 
rick, New York, want to know when the first half-tone plate 
Also when did Ives etch 


Gray’s Inn passage, Red Lion street, 


England. 


was etched on copper and by whom? 

the first half-tone plate on copper? 
interesting question which is left to the readers of this depart- 
This query refers to the half-tone as at pres- 
Talbot, Berchtold or Baron 


Answer.— Here is an 


ment to answer. 
ent used, not to the work of Fox 
von Egloffstein. 

HALF-TONE ON Zi1Nc.— The Bullard Camera Company 
“We would ask if there is not a later formula for 
notice that. in a 


writes : 
enamel than set forth in Jenkins’ book. We 
number of engraving plants they also use enamel for linework 
on zine instead of the albumen process recommended in the 
Answer.—All the later formule for enamel 
I would not advise enamel 


manual.” have 


been printed in this department. 
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for linework on zinc. I make thousands of square inches of 
half-tone daily on zinc with the old-fashioned albumen process. 

REDUCING AND ENLARGING TERMS IN PrOCESSWORK.— Ste- 
phen Schinner, Dayton, Ohio, asks: “If a process engraver is 
instructed to make a one-half size cut of a given sketch, does 
he make a cut which is one-half the width of the sketch, 
thereby reducing it to one-fourth the area of the sketch, or 
does he make a cut one-half the area of the sketch?” Answer. 
The area is not considered when the reduction or enlargement 
of a sketch is given in linear figures. If area is meant, square 
inches are mentioned. In the use of fractions, the following is 
the practice: A sketch marked to “ reduce one-half” is reduced 
one-half its width. If marked “reduce one-quarter” it is 
reduced to three-quarters its width. If marked “reduce to 
one-quarter ” it is reduced to one-quarter its width. If marked 


“enlarge one-half” it is made one and one-half its width, while 





connected by electricity, and the powder fired by pressing a 
button. 

EXCHANGES ACKNOWLEDGED.—That photography is capable 
of the highest artistic expression is shown by the Photo-Era, of 
Boston, a publication which has just absorbed the American 
Journal of Photography, of Philadelphia. The Photo-Minia- 
ture, of New York, is another medium through which the art 
side of photography is shown. The Photo-Miniature devotes 
‘ach issue to some special feature of photography and can be 
relied upon as accurate, John A. Tennant, its editor, being a 
most painstaking authority on matters photographic. Photo- 
graphic Mosaics, edited by the veteran, Edward L. Wilson, is 
an annual which improves with age. The volume at hand is 
the thirty-seventh. Any one possessing the complete set has 
the best record of photographic progress for those years. Mr. 
Walter B. Woodbury has returned to the editorship of the 





Photo by S. H. Horgan, Hoboken, N. J. 


SUCH A FUNNY STORY, 


if marked “ enlarge one-quarter ” it becomes one and one-quar- 
ter its width on enlargement. These markings on copy gave 
rise to many misunderstandings in the early days of process- 
work, but are pretty generally understood now. 

A Few Puorocrapuic Feats.— Chicago is undoubtedly the 
city of big things. Here are some of the “ stunts” that she has 
been doing in photography: Not long since, the Binner 
Engraving Company announced that it had made a half-tone 
plate 96 by 24 inches, but as there was no press large enough to 
print it, nor coated paper large enough to receive the impres- 
sion, they were obliged to cut the plate in two pieces. As this 
half-tone was made with a 133-cross-line screen, it is interest- 
ing to figure out the number of dots in this half-tone. Now the 
Illinois Engraving Company, of Chicago, has made a half-tone 
plate 24 by 361% inches. This is all one piece of copper. There 
were ‘several negatives used in making this cut, as half-tone 
screens of that size can not be had. The largest photograph 
ever taken is that recently made in Chicago with a camera by 
G. R. Lawrence. The camera measures 9 by 6 feet, with a bel- 
lows extension of 20 feet. This photograph measured 8 feet 4 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches, the negative plate weighing two hun- 
dred pounds. The picture was an interior which required 
twenty pounds of flash-light powder. This powder was sus- 
pended from the ceiling in four hundred troughs, which were 


Photographic Times, which he made the leading journal of its 
class. The Process Photogram, of London, continues a marvel 
for news of photographic progress. The Photo-Beacon, of Chi- 
cago, and the Amateur Photographer, of New York, grow in 
beauty with years. The Camera Obscura, of Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, contains articles in four languages in each issue. It may 
all be as interesting as the English section, but it requires a 
knowledge of four languages to find out. 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH MetHops Comparep.— Hermann J. 
Schmidt, writing in London to the Process Photogram, says: 
“ There are not the facilities at hand in English process houses 
that exist in America. The demand for quick work is greater 
in America than here. To begin with, we use different proc- 
esses than you do. As to negatives, we make a negative in half- 
tone with a four to six minute exposure, a style of negative you 
can not use here. Then our quick printing-frames, screwed 
down in five seconds, and our electric lights with double car- 
bons, to print your tones and line jobs, avoiding scratches, 
thereby stronger, even light. Then as to etching with dragon’s- 
blood —tubs are right in a massive sink, six to ten of them, 
water over each tub, and tub can be emptied in one second by 
simply turning it upside down. Don’t you call that speed — 
better facilities? Then the routers, up to a speed of eighteen 
thousand revolutions per minute. A great many here have not 
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even a router. They cut out the large open spaces with a chisel 
and hammer. Then our saws—a metal and wood saw, all in 
one combination to cut metal or wood. I could still go on, 
but ——” Mr. Schmidt charitably refrains from going any 
further, fearing he might offend the English process men 
among whom he is visiting. His observations are the result, he 
says, of visits to about sixty engraving shops in London alone. 

Lump or Ligum Ferrtc CHLoripe.— Engraver, Wichita, 
Kansas, writes: “ We are having trouble in etching our half- 
tone plates. In using the solution of chloride of iron the proc- 
ess was very slow, the enamel coming off of plate, not while 
etching, but while inking for proof, or in cleaning. We then 
sent for the lump iron — ferric chloride crystals — and can find 
nothing in any of our books telling just how strong to use it. 
If there is any difference in the perchloride and the drug 
marked chloride, please so state.” Answer—The ferric chlor- 
ide solution you are using is most probably too weak. This 
will account for the slowness of the etching and the enamel 
coming off. A strong ferric chloride solution has just the con- 
trary effect. It etches quickly and hardens the enamel at the 
same time. When using the crystals it is customary to cover 
them with water until the latter becomes a saturated solution. 
I have seen etchers use this thick syrupy solution full strength 
and get excellent results, brushing the solution over the plate 
with a camel’s-hair brush so as to facilitate the action and 
watch the progress of the etching. Other etchers dilute the 
saturated solution of ferric chloride with an equal quantity of 
water. The solutions sold as chloride or perchloride of iron 
vary in strength with the different manufacturers. What one 
would term chloride another would term bichloride. They are 
all solutions of the crystals of ferric chloride. 


THREE CoLors witH ONE ImMprEssion.— One of the serious 
difficulties that has retarded the more general use of three- 
color process blocks has been the uncertainty of registering the 
colors in printing. If all that is claimed for the Orloff print- 
ing-press is true, the difficulty of securing register is overcome. 
The press originated in this way: The Russian government 
desired to issue banknotes with intricately mixed designs upon 
them, in several colors, so that they might not lend themselves 
to being forged by photographic agency as black-and-white 
designs readily do. A silk-damask weaving engineer, named 
Orloff, had been called into the papermaking department of the 
imperial works to aid the papermakers in attempts to accom- 
plish the desired end by working colored silk threads into the 
paper pulp. This proved a failure, but the ingenious Moscow 
weaver saw printing machinery at St. Petersburg for the first 
time, and conceived the idea of a machine by which the impos- 
sible might be made possible in another way. Orloff got per- 
mission from the authorities to build a machine to his ideas, 
and eventually worked out the system by which the banknotes 
for Russia are printed today. The principle of the Orloff sys- 
tem is to print from the color-blocks onto a composition roller 
or block, and when the colors are assembled on the block or 
roller to stamp them in a single impression on paper. It 
undoubtedly solves the question of register, and if sharpness 
and brilliancy of color can be had at the same time, then the 
general use of the three-color process is assured. The sam- 
ples thus far seen leave something further to be desired. 





GERMAN PRIZE FOR BENZINE SUBSTITUTE. 

Under date of December 12, 1900, Consul Hughes, of 
Coburg, sends the following: For years a substitute for ben- 
zine has been in demand. The objectionable points about ben- 
zine are its high inflammability and volatility, the danger of 
poisoning the atmosphere, etc. This was one of the chief top- 
ics of discussion at last year’s chemical congress at Hanover, 
and this fall the subject came up once more at the meeting at 
Cassel, when a premium of about $250 was offered for an effec- 
tual substitute for benzine, or for means of rendering it less 
dangerous. Here is a good chance for American genius. 
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CONDUCTED BY C, S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotypinG.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chz apters include: Histor 
ical Review —The Battery —-The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths Management of Baths Agitation of Bz aths Measuring 
Instruments Preparation of Work Molding Building — Metalizing 

The Conductors Depositing Casting — Finishing Trimming and 
Routing — Revising Blocking The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 


cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

StrereotyPinG.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

WarreEN C. Crouse, of Kearny, New Jersey, has assigned to 
the Charles Craske Company patents Nos. 665,954 and 665,955. 
covering a composite electroplate and method of manufacturing 
the same. The invention covers a means of inserting an orig- 
inal half-tone in an electrotype plate. The electro-deposited 
metal may be made to enter indentations on the back of the 
half-tone, so as to hold it firmly, or the union between the half- 
tone and the copper shell may be effected directly in a manner 
described. 

MrxinG Metacs.—A correspondent asks for information as 
to the composition of stereotype and electrotype metals. Elec 
trotype metal is composed of lead, tin and antimony in the pro 
portions of 90 pounds lead, 5 pounds tin and 5 pounds anti 
mony. These proportions may be varied somewhat, as, for 
instance, 4 pounds tin and 6 pounds antimony, or 6 pounds tin 
and 4 pounds antimony. The mixture used for stereotype 
metal depends on the purpose for which it is to be employed 
The best grade contains lead 75 pounds, antimony 18 pounds, 
tin 7 pounds. The cheapest grades contain little or no tin, and 
about 14 pounds antimony. When mixing these metals, melt 
the antimony first; the lead should then be added, and lastly 
the tin. Stereotype metal fuses at about 630° Fahr. 


3LACKLEADING BY Hanp.—T. H. S., Dunmore, Pennsylva 
nia, writes: “ Will you please ihn to me how leading can 
be done by hand, thus doing away with a leader.” Answer. 
Blackleading by hand is a slow and laborious process and is 
seldom practiced, a machine being considered essential even in 
small foundries. For blackleading by hand, a camel’s-hair 
brush is employed. The graphite should be brushed back and 
forth over the mold until a bright polish is obtained and until 
it is certain that no spot however small has been neglected. If 
so much as a punctuation point fails to receive the proper 
polish, copper will not deposit thereon and a hole in the shell 
will result. In the days before blackleading machines were 
invented, it was the custom to place the mold in a box pro 
vided at the front with a curtain. Then by inserting the hand 
through a hole in the curtain, the polishing could be effected 
without filling the air of the room with dust. Any dealer in 
electrotyping supplies can furnish you with a suitable brush. 


CoLLo-AutotyPie.— Electros made from originals produced 
by this new process have proved to be in every respect equal to 
the originals, and as they are obtained considerably cheaper 
than those made with the ordinary cross-line screen, they have 
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Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N.C. 
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secured the practical value of this process. Experience has 
shown us that the application of the line-screen is in many 
cases the cause of alteration of the character of the original, 
especially in reproducing microscopical objects or pencil draw- 
ings. The monotonous dot of the ordinary half-tone results 
too often in a regrettable loss of detail, and a great field is 
therefore open to such a process as collo-autotypie. Also in 
lithography this patented process will play an important part, 
as no graining of the stone is required, and the transfer of the 
collotype is made directly on the well-polished stone or alumi- 
num. It is well known that the ordinary collotype grain does 
not allow a direct transferring to polished metal or stone. All 
experiments in this direction have been complete failures, 
because the grain is too fine, breaks during the etching and 
slurs while being printed. The collo-autotypie, with its easily 
regulated size of grain, is an advance in photomechanical proc- 
esses, especially when applied to three-color or other poly- 
chrome printing methods.—IV. Cronenberg, in Penrose’s Proc- 
ess Year Book. 

Dry Srtereotypinc.— H. V., Hartford, Connecticut, writes : 
“T have been informed that there is a process of stereotyping 
by which the molds do not require to be dried, but may be cast 
immediately, as soon as made. In other words, the molding is 
done with dry paper. Can you give me any information about 
this process?” Answer.— Dry stereotyping has been fully 
described in Volume XXIV, of THe INLAND Printer. The 
process was patented by Hermann Schimansky in Germany 
and some other countries. The flong is a thick, spongy paper 
which packs smoothly under pressure. The matrix is made by 
laying a sheet of the dry paper on the form, covering it with a 
thin press bianket and a sheet of pressboard, and running it 
through a matrix-rolling machine. The matrix thus made is 
dusted with French chalk and immediately placed in the cast- 
ing-box, no drying being necessary. The process is employed 
quite extensively in Germany and toa less extent in England and 
France. Some attempts have been made to use the dry method 
in this country, but the results have not been very satisfactory 
to American stereotypers, and in no case are they as good as 
when made by the ordinary hot process. The essential feature 
of the dry stereotyping paper or flong is its porosity, which is 
produced in the following manner: The sheets of paper, con- 
sisting of vegetable fiber, are impregnated with a chemical fluid, 
which, being brought in contact with another liquid, gives rise 
to the development of gases. As these gases force their way 
from the interior of the sheet to the outside, they loosen the 
fiber, in consequence of which the paper becomes porous to a 
high degree. For example, the plates may be first immersed in 
sodium carbonate and then in an acid — for example, vinegar — 
thereby developing carbonic acid gas, which effects the loosen- 
ing of the plate. In this manner the porosity of the plate is 
obtained. The fiber is treated in a long seine machine in the 
same manner as roofpaper, care being taken to avoid all pres- 
sure on the material in order to maintain the porosity. Finally 
the sheets are covered on one side with a thin layer of starch 
paste to which about five per cent of glycerin has been added, 
to prevent, so far as possible, the adhesion of the metal to the 
fibrous material in casting. 


HALF-TONES AND ELectrotypes.— The following letter 
comes from an Eastern subscriber: “As a subscriber to the 
paper and an interested reader of your publication for some 
time past, we thought possibly you might feel inclined to 
review the enclosed and perhaps give us some advice that will 
help us in a great difficulty which we are experiencing in our 
electrotyping department, namely, that of making electrotypes 
from half-tone plates. We enclose perhaps the worst example 
of anything that we have run up against. Please note proofs 
herewith enclosed, one print marked ‘ original’ and the other 
‘electrotype.’ You will notice that the latter represents what 
is nothing more than a cut-out, while the original plate is 
nicely vignetted, and the high light on the forehead and all the 


47 


modeling on the face shows nicely on the original, while in the 
electrotype this does not show, and it is allone color. The vign- 
ette is especially bad. We have tried everything we could 
think of to overcome this difficulty, but as yet without any suc- 
The print marked ‘ electrotype’ was made on a cylinder 
press, with a make-ready; the original proof was made on our 
hand press. We await with interest your reply in the matter 
and trust you will be able to give us some information that will 
We have seen and examined 


cess. 


assist our operators in this work. 
some electrotypes where the vignettes print as nicely as they do 
in the original plate. The electrotype had not been treated in 
any way that we could observe, nor was there any underlay 
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Drawn by R. C. Bowman. 


under the electrotype, but the vignette ran out below the sur- 
face on the edges. We think it must have been done in the 
molding.” Answer.— Half-tone shells should be made extra 
heavy so that the pressure or weight of the metal will not dis- 
tort them or force to the surface those portions of the shell 
corresponding to the high lights in the picture and which are a 
trifle low in the engraving. The same caution applies to the 
vignette. The proofs submitted were made under different 
conditions and hardly give the electro a fair show. The proof 
from the original was an engraver’s proof made on a hand 
press with coated paper and best ink. The proof from the 
electro was made on paper not quite so good. To make a fair 
test, the cuts should be placed side by side and printed under 
exactly similar conditions. It is too much to expect that elec- 
tros will be absolutely perfect. There is probably always some 
loss in reproduction, notwithstanding the claim of some electro- 
typers to the contrary. Sometimes the loss is hardly percep- 
tible, but an expert will usually detect a difference. The writer 
has submitted your proofs to several expert electrotypers, and 
while some of them are of the opinion that they could improve 
on your electro, no one of them would guarantee to do so. A 
Chicago engraver, who has established a national reputation 
for fine work, recently sent some portrait engravings to four 
different electrotypers, with results so unsatisfactory (to him) 
that he refused to accept the duplicates. The faults which he 
criticized were of the same nature as are indicated in your 
proofs, but in some cases were less noticeable. This experience 
would seem to show that electrotypes can not be made as per- 
fect as the originals. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Iniand Printer Company. 


BicELow’s HanpBook oF PunctuaTION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 
CoMPOUNDING oF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 


why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

EnciisH Compounp Worps Anp Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

ProoFREADING.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

In orn On? — Inquirer, Bangor, Maine, asks another ques- 
tion that has been answered in this department recently, except 
as to the first part of it, as follows: ‘“ Which is correct —I 
read it on the paper, or in the paper? Does a person live on a 
street or in a street?” Answer.—You read things in a paper, 
just as you read in a book. Although many persons insist that 
it is correct to say that one lives on a street, and incorrect to 
say that he lives in a street, the other way is the right one. 
You live in a street, and at a certain number in that street. 
Look at the dictionary definitions of “ street,” and you should 
learn from them why “in” is better than “ on.” 

QUOTATION-MARKS INSIDE oF PuNcTuATION.—E. H. G., 
Chicago, asks: “In the sentence, ‘Do you want goods that 
will “ stand the test?’ should the question-mark come before 
or after the quotation-marks?” Answer.— Usage is divided 
in such matters. Probably such sentences are oftenest printed 
with the question-mark first, though very often they are printed 
the other way, not only with question-marks, but with other 
points. When the quotation is only part of the sentence, the 
logical way is to place quotation-marks inside of the punctua- 
tion; but the best practice is to make an exception of the 
comma and period, placing them first, for zsthetic reasons, 
which here are stronger than logic. 

“ WorD-BUTCHERING.”—W. H. R., Wichita, Kansas, sends us 
the following interesting letter: “ During the many years I 
have been reading proof and ‘ style-setting "— revising and pre- 
paring manuscript for the printers —TI have, to use a vernac- 
ular expression, gone up against many an adamantine proposi- 
tion in the way of ‘word-butchering.’ These etymological 
homicides occur more frequently in @ke columns of newspapers 
than in any other form of printed matter. And, I hold, it is 
inexcusable. It will not suffice for a man holding the position 
of proofreader to say when a glaring error, which he has per- 
mitted to ‘go through,’ is pointed out to him, ‘ Well, I couldn't 
help it — everything was in a rush,’ together with a number of 
other excuses, equally unavailing; for, in the end, these 
excuses resolve themselves into an apology for the proofreader’s 
incompetency. I do not desire the above assertion to be con- 
strued as claiming a state of infallibility as precedent to success, 
but I do claim that a thorough knowledge of word-building, 
coupled with a good stock of horse-sense, will materially aid in 





achieving success. 

“We all remember the Chicago reporter who wrote up the 
story of a young woman who attempted to commit suicide by 
jumping into Lake Michigan. As near as I can remember, one 
paragraph read as follows: ‘A slight rustling noise in the 
direction of the wharf attracted the attention of the reporter, 
and ere he could reach the spot from whence came the warn- 





ing, a slender girlish form, clad in snow-white garments, cleft 
ethereal space, and sank beneath the cold, icy waves of Lake 
Michigan. Hastily divesting himself of his outer garments, the 
reporter sprang into the lashing, surging waters of the lake, 
and, as the fair features of the would-be suicide reappeared 
upon the surface, he clasped one arm around her sylph-like 
waist, while with the other he cried loudly for assistance.’ This 
is not ‘etymological homicide’; it is murder in the first degree 
— cool, calculated, premeditated, malicious murder. 

“Another instance I find in an advertisement of printing-ink, 
this particular ink, of course, being advertised as the best. It 
is said that ‘ours are better than the other cheap, uncertain 
kinds,’ thus implying that ‘ours’ are also cheap, uncertain 
kinds. The omission of the word ‘other’ would materially 
strengthen the wording, while its employment vitiates it and 
destroys the effect sought. This is in no sense intended as a 
criticism of the proofreader, for I know the rule pertaining to 
‘paid matter.’ The fault lies entirely with the writer. 

“ While on this subject of words, let me make a suggestion 
as to the division of two words which are the cause of much 
dispute. Why do we divide ‘nothing’ thus —noth-ing? Is it 
simply because Webster does? If so, why do we not divide 
anyth-ing and someth-ing? We have the same right to divide 
these last two words so that Webster has to divide the other as 
he does. ‘Nothing’ is a compound word, built of the two 
words ‘no’ and ‘thing,’ and should be divided ‘no-thing.’ 
Then we have ‘service’ and its derivatives. Webster divides 
them on the v, except ‘serval,’ ‘serviceable,’ and ‘ servility.’ 
These he divides on the r. If there is a rule for this, I have 
signally failed to find it. Let us be consistent, and be able, 
when asked for our authority, to give some more satisfactory 
answer than the stereotyped one, so long in vogue, ‘ Because 
Webster does.’” 

Answer.—The suggestion as to dividing words expresses an 
opinion that may not stand as final. It is not simply “ because 
Webster does” that “nothing” is divided “noth-ing” instead 
of “no-thing,” but because of the way the word is pronounced. 
Difference in pronunciation is sufficient reason for the differ- 
ence in division. As to the other words, the proper division is 
always on the r, excepting “serv-er” and “serv-ing.” Never- 
theless, not only Webster, but other dictionaries, divide on the 
v, including “ serv-iceable.” The last word mentioned by our 
correspondent comes under another rule, even with those who 
accept these dictionary divisions, because of the change of 
accent. 

It is never hard to find examples of bad uses of words. 
Here is one that parallels the wrong inclusion of “ other,” with 
a nonsensical effect: “ The solidity of the air-ship was proved 
by the slight damage it suffered.” This constitutes an assertion 
that solidity was proved by the damage, while it actually was 
proved by the slightness of the damage —i. e., by the fact that 
the damage was slight. 





GRAMMATICAL NuMmBer.— J. W. T., Chicago, writes: “I 
should like your opinion on the correctness of the use of singu- 
lar verbs or pronouns when speaking of any one company or 
firm, thus: ‘The Manhattan Optical Company has issued a 
catalogue’; ‘The firm of Nichols, Gray & Co. has added a 
building to its plant.’ Also where the words ‘the firm of’ are 
omitted (but of course understood), as in ‘R. N. Johnston & 
Co. presents its patrons with,’ etc. I maintain that in the above 
examples it is the action of the firm as a unity which is meant, 
not that of the various individuals composing the firm or com- 
pany; but in a sentence like ‘Messrs. Thompson & Sloan are 
being congratulated by their friends,’ the plural verb is, I hold, 
correctly used, though by the use of the character & retaining 
the firm-name form. On the same line I maintain many writ- 
ers make a wrong use of the verb in sentences like ‘ Three mil- 
lion dollars have been expended,’ etc., where the singular verb 
‘has’ should be used, as it is the one sum or amount that is 
meant, not three million separate dollars.” Answer—This sub- 
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ject has been treated recently in this department, and its treat- 
ment was then thought to be sufficient; but this letter suggests 
a point then neglected. J. W. T.’s examples are mainly cor- 
rect, but the closest reason for the distinctions seems to have 
been missed by him, and one of his sentences would be better 
with a plural verb instead of the singular. The reason that he 
missed is that the use of the words “the firm of” supplies a 
singular subject for the verb, making the singular verb the 
only correct one; on the contrary, “ Messrs.” demands a plural 
verb. In the sentence where “the firm of” is said to be “ of 
course understood,” the understanding is not at all “ of course,” 
and “present their patrons” is far better than the singular 
forms. His first sentence is written in its only correct form, 
as “company” in such use is singular, not strictly collective. 
The error as to the sum of money is an error from the logical 
point of view only, not from the grammatical, and is so com- 
mon among sticklers for grammar rules that many of those 
who are supposed to be best informed would not admit that it 
is an error. 
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CONDUCTED BY “ POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


SECOND-CLASS MAILING PRIVILEGES. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a communication from 
a gentleman in Lily Dale, New York, who seems to be some- 
what troubled over the number of papers which the law per- 
mits one to print, where the publication is entered as second- 
class matter. Below is his letter: 


Editor Inland Printer: Lity Date, N. Y., January 28, 1901. 

Dear Si1r,—A short time since I began the publication of a monthly 
paper. I made application for admission as second-class matter and was 
refused on the ground that I printed 1,000 copies, while I had a bona- 
fide subscription list of but 228. Of the papers printed about three hun- 
dred were offered to the postoffice for mailing at 1 cent per pound. The 
balance were sent as third-class matter and by express. 

Now what I want to know is this: Has any one a right to make a rul- 
ing or even a law that will prevent a publisher from printing as many 
copies of a publication as he wishes to if he does not present more than 
the allowed number to the postoffice as second-class matter? If there is 
any such right I will ask printers what is to prevent the Postoffice 
Department limiting the number of letter-heads, statements and circulars 
a printer can print for a business house which patronizes him? 

I readily grant that the department can regulate the number of copies 
in addition to the bona-fide subscriptions that it will be permissible to 
send through the mails at pound rates; but when they attempt to limit 
the number that can be printed and circulated in any and all ways, it 
looks altogether too much like an unlimited monarchy. 

If this ruling is to stand, I call upon all printers to protest to their 
representatives in Congress. First, I can find no law to uphold such a 
ruling; second, it would be unconstitutional if passed. 

THE SUNFLOWER PuBLISHING CoMPANY, 
W. H. Bacu, Proprietor. 


Following is the text of a circular letter issued by Edwin 
C. Madden, Third Assistant Postmaster-General, under date 
of June 29, 1900, referring to this question: 


A publication seeking entry in the mails as second-class matter is 
required to have a legitimate list of subscribers approximating fifty per 
cent of the number of copies issued and circulated by mail or otherwise. 

In making up the “legitimate list of subscribers”’ there may be 
included, with direct subscriptions to the publishers, copies regularly sold 
by newsboys; copies regularly sold over the publisher’s counter to pur- 
chasers of individual copies; regular sales of copies of consecutive issues 
by news agencies, and bona-fide bulk purchases of consecutive issues by 
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news agencies for sale in the usual way, without the return privilege. 
There may also be counted in making up the list of subscribers, one copy 
to each advertiser, to prove advertisement, and bona-fide exchanges — 
one copy for another —with existing second-class publications within 
reasonable limits as to number, in each case. 

The only copies of second-class publications which are entitled to 
pass in the mails free of postage are those to regular actual paid sub- 
scribers (one copy to each) residing within the county of publication. No 
free copies or single purchases can be sent free of postage. 

The publisher of a second-class publication is entitled to mail, with 
every issue, at the pound rate of postage, as many sample copies as he has 
bona-fide subscribers. 

In considering applications for entry to the second class, postmasters 
will be guided by the instructions above. 


It will be seen by this that a restriction is placed upon the 
number of papers actually printed and distributed. As soon 
as Mr. Bach’s letter was received THE INLAND PRINTER wrote 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, and received the 
following reply: 

Wasurincton, D. C., February 7, 1901. 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago, IIl.: 

Strs,— Replying to your letter of the 3oth ultimo, I have to state that 
the Department regards the law — Paragraph 4, Section 277 Postal Laws 
and Regulations — as requiring that periodical publications, in order to 
be entitled to the second-class rates of postage, must have a legitimate list 
of subscribers — of the individual variety, as described in the accompany- 
ing circular — approximating fifty per cent of the number of copies issued 
and circulated either through the mails or otherwise; that the primary 
object of a publication is determined by its principal use; that when the 














Amateur photo by Lee Mourhouse, Pendleton, Ore. 


IN NATURE’S STUDIO. 


circulation to non-subscribers, either through the mails or otherwise, 
appreciably exceeds the subscription list, it works a forfeiture of the 
privileges of mail matter of said class, and therefore, the printing of 
copies in excess of double the number of bona-fide subscribers can not be 
authorized. Yours respectfully, 
Epwin C. Mappen, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General. 


From this it will be understood that although there may be 
some justice in the argument of Mr. Bach, the rules of the 
department are explicit, and the only thing which publishers 
can do is to follow the law. The paper read by Mr. S. D. 
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Creedon at a recent meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Asso- 
ciation, entitled, “A Most Important Ruling Affecting Second- 
Class Mailing Privileges,” printed in the next column, will 
be found interesting in this connection. 





CHANGE IN CARTOONISTS OF “PUNCH.” 
The cartoons reproduced herewith from London Punch pos- 
sess more than passing interest from the fact that one is the 
last that Sir John Tenniel will draw and the other is the first 





Pen drawing by himself. 


SIR JOHN TENNIEL, R. I. 


Who retires as cartoonist for Punch, after fifty years’ service. 


regular cartoon from the pen of his successor, Linly Sam- 
bourne. They also represent the passing from the old to the 
new inasmuch that Tenniel’s cartoon is the last one to be 
engraved by the tedious process of wood engraving, while the 
new one is photoengraved from a pen drawing, as will be all of 
Punch’s cartoons hereafter. The portrait of Mr. Tenniel is 
from a pen-and-ink drawing by himself made some years ago. 
Tenniel was born in 1820, and for fifty years has, with but a 
few omissions, continuously contributed the weekly cartoon 
to Punch. The change of cartoonists in Punch is to the British 
public in a measure almost as serious an affair as a change in 
the ministry. 





A FEAT IN TYPOGRAPHY. 


The Government printing-office at Washington is the big- 
gest establishment of the kind in the world, and under the 
management of Frank W. Palmer, of Chicago, has reached a 
state of efficiency beyond all precedent. The world’s record 
for printing has been broken several times since Mr. Palmer 
took charge, but the most remarkable instance has just taken 
place. Late one Saturday afternoon Capt. H. T. Brian, fore- 
man of printing, received the manuscript of the report and 
testimony of the committee which has been investigating haz- 
ing at the military academy. Monday morning, a little more 
than thirty-six hours later, it was returned to the Capitol, a 
volume of 2,002 pages, printed and bound. This was done 
without suspending or disarranging the regular congressional 
work, which amounted to about six hundred pages of bills and 
other documents, which were printed and issued as promptly 
as usual.— Chicago Record. 
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A MOST IMPORTANT RULING AFFECTING SECOND- 
CLASS MAILING PRIVILEGES.* 


HEN the news flashed over the country that the Loud 
Bill for the regulation of second-class mail had been 
finally laid away at our National Capitol, a feeling of 
grim satisfaction took possession of many a trade-paper pub- 
lisher. He felt that his privilege of flooding the country with 
sample copies, sometimes in his own interests, to secure sub- 
scribers, sometimes in the interests of advertisers to give them 
a larger circulation, remained safe for the time being. But 
this security was only a fancied one, and while trade-paper 
publishers were enjoying the feelings natural to the occasion, 
Uncle Sam, with true Yankee ingenuity, was laying a plan 
whereby he could in a very quiet and successful way seek the 
remedy the Loud Bill had been powerless to enforce. He had 
one or two cards up his sleeve that no one of us had any idea 
of. The first move toward the correction of the sample copy 
privilege was in the request of the postoffice to publishers to 
send their publications to the postoffice in separate bags duly 
labeled “ subscribers” and “sample copies.” 

It was a simple request and all right on the face of it. 
Trade-paper publishers were compelled to fall into line, and the 
weight of the sample copies was duly recorded at the post- 
office. Then came a lull and all was serene for several months. 
One day instructions went out from the postoffice to every 
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URGENT. 


“If you want this business 
’ 


General Lord K-tch-n-r (to Mr. John Bull): 
quickly finished you must give me more horses, and more men to ride them.’ 


Linly Sambourne’s first cartoon as successor to Sir John Tenniel, 
in Punch for January 9, 1901. 


publisher of a trade paper in Chicago, that hereafter the legend, 
* Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter” 
must appear on the wrapper of every trade paper going through 
the mails. This was move No. 2. It did not arouse much 
interest among trade-paper publishers; many were pleased to 
have it appear thus as evidence of their standing in the com- 
munity and of the fact that they were solid with Uncle Sam. 


* Paper read by Mr. S. D. Creedon, editor Shoe Trade Journal, at a 
recent meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Association. 



























fell into line on this innovation and matters 
progressed again for a couple of months very favorably. 

On December 1, 1900, the Chicago postoffice sent to every 
trade paper in the city a circular letter defining in plain lan- 
guage the rights of a publisher as to the sample-copy privi- 
lege. This letter also set forth in a very clear and concise 
manner what would be deemed a subscriber. It set at rest the 
question whether or not an advertiser receiving a copy to 
prove his advertisement was or was not a subscriber, according 
to the ideas of the postoffice officials. 

This piece of information was no doubt received by pub- 
lishers with a great deal of satisfaction, as it settled a question 
upon which many of us were in doubt. We, in company no 
doubt with a great many other publishers, read this letter hur- 
riedly, and as it did not affect our regular issue in any way, 


Of course we all 
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journey. But under the new ruling this is all changed. Today 
a trade-paper publisher can not print, issue or publish more 
than a stated number of copies, one extra copy for each sub- 
scriber he now has on his books. You might say as you listen 
to me, that you will send the extra copies by express. We 
suggested this to Mr. Getty and the reply was, “ Don’t try it. 
This would be looked upon as a plain attempt to evade the law 
and will jeopardize your privilege.” 

In looking into the matter carefully, and consulting the 
last issue of the Postoffice Guide, which appeared this month, 
we notice in the articles specified as third-class mail there is no 
such a thing as a newspaper mentioned. Consequently second- 
class mail has no rights there, sample copies especially. 
Another thought struck us. It might be possible to send out 
5,000 or 10,000 extra copies from say Aurora, Illinois, but our 
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TIME’S APPEAL. 


Sir John Tenniel's last cartoon in Punch, January 2, 1901. 


we dismissed it from our mind. But, let us substitute the word 
print for the word issue in this circular letter, and at once we 
have a condition of affairs that will no doubt startle many of 
my hearers who have not had occasion to realize what the real 
meaning of this circular letter is, or how it affects, especially, 
the young publications that have not had time enough to gather 
together a respectable subscription list. The meaning of this 
circular letter of December 1, 1900, after covering the ground 
carefully, and after two interviews with Mr. Getty, superin- 
tendent of second-class mail, who acted in that capacity during 
the illness of our esteemed friend, Mr. Montgomery, I have 
found to be simply this: That a trade-paper publisher, to 
fully enjoy the privileges of second-class mail, must not print, 
issue or put out in any way, sample copies in excess of his 
regular list of subscribers in proportion of one sample copy 
to each subscriber. If you have 2,000 genuine subscribers 


you may not print over 4,000 copies of your publication each 
issue. 

It has been customary heretofore when the second-class mail 
privilege failed us, to invest greenbacks in green one-cent 
stamps and start the surplus sample copies on their fruitful 





after-thought told us that this would be a plain evasion of the 
law, and the report of our action at Aurora might go to 
Washington and finally get back to Chicago. Then we thought 
up the scheme of sending out our publication in plain envel- 
opes. Then came the thought — supposing one of the post- 
office inspectors should open one of these envelopes, as is done 
daily at the postoffice, and discover a second-class publication 
in a plain envelope without the legend, “ Entered at the Chi- 
cago postoffice as second-class matter.” More danger. 

Uncle Sam has got the reputation of being a bad customer 
to monkey with, and it is not on record up to date that any 
one has been successful in pulling the wool over his eyes for 
any stated period. So bringing the subject to a focus, it means 
simply this, that under the present circumstances, the day of 
the extra sample copies in excess of the privilege, as stated 
before, has passed, and under the new ruling as applied to new 
publications, it is, in the words of Mr. Getty, superintendent, 
“ Prohibitory.” Under the old rulings, a new publication start- 
ing out, we will say, with 100 subscribers secured under hyp- 
notic influence, would be permitted to run through the post- 
office for a stated period one or two thousand sample copies to 
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enable the publisher to advertise the new enterprise. This you 
can readily see under these new rulings is impossible. 

The object aimed at in the Loud Bill has been fully secured 
by the Postoffice Department at Washington by simply prepar- 
ing a way, through the separation of sample copies and sub- 
scribers in separate bags, followed up with the legend of 
“Entered at the Chicago postoffice as second-class matter” on 
envelopes, to a strict enforcement of the original intentions of 
the law regulating second-class mail. 

Looking back over our progress in trying to build a trade 
paper we are more than tickled with the thought that has 
always lingered in our minds, that one bona-fide, paid sub- 
scriber was in the round-up worth more to every one concerned 
than ten sample copies. While these new rulings appear today 
to work a great injury to reputable trade-paper publishers, we 
must not for a moment overlook the advantages to be gained. 
It simply means this: In the year to come, the securing of 
bona-fide subscribers will be made easier for all of us. It will 
prove a stimulus to each and every one of us to work still 
harder for the bona-fide, cash-paying subscriber. 

In connection with what has gone before I might also add 
that what is known as the “ Specials” or “ Christmas” issue of 
a trade paper is now under the ban and is prohibited by law; 
and that, furthermore, the Postoffice Department has under 
consideration the appointment of a commission, organized to 
investigate the subscription list of trade papers with a view to 
heading off any publication that, by means that are dark and 
tricks that are vain, endeavor to make their issue large enough 
to pay postage on. 

It has been a long time coming, gentlemen, but it is here 
now in full force, and in this outline I have endeavored to 
give you the true meaning of the circular letter which reached 
you from the postoffice of Chicago under date of December 1, 
1900. 

Uncle Sam appears to have placed a limit to the ambition 
of trade-paper publishers in this new ruling, leaving them only 
one road through which to make their business grow — namely, 





Copyright applied for. 


“BEAR IN MIND.” 
Advertising design by N. Brock, Asheville, N. C. 
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through an ever-increasing list of subscribers —and that plan 
I, for one, am prepared to admit is legitimate and best in the 
long run for every one of us. A pull at the postoffice avails 
one little at the present time. Chicago’s postmaster must file 
at Washington at the end of each quarter a sworn statement 
of the weight of each publication going through this postoffice. 





A TENNESSEE MIDGET. 


That is, the weight of subscribers’ and sample copies; the 
footings tell the story of excess, if any, in the sample-copy 
privilege here. 

Looking at the subject carefully from all sides, it appears 
that the present conditions are the natural outcome of months 
of careful study and preparation on the part of the Postoffice 
Department at Washington as to how to successfully enforce 
the law as it not only is, but as it has been for some time past. 
Out of the conditions before us we get this consolation — the 
present ruling makes every reputable trade paper with a good 
list of subscribers worth double its former value in the cash 
markets of the world. 





DEATH OF JAMES A. ST. JOHN. 


N a recent issue of the St. Louis Mirror Mr. Thomas J. 
Britt gives an interesting and appreciative account of the 
life and services of Mr. James A. St. John, who died in 

New England in January. He says: 

“James A. St. John died at his home in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, Saturday, January 19, of cancer. The daily papers, in 
noticing his death, seemed to think that his only claim to public 
attention lay in the fact that he was fond of aquatic sports, and 
that the present world’s champion professional sculler, Jacob 
Gaudaur, was his protégé. 

“The people of St. Louis, and especially those who com- 
posed the printing fraternity of twenty-five years ago, knew 
and esteemed him for other than his sporting characteristics. 
They knew him for an enterprising business man, who knew 
exactly what he wanted to do, and accomplished his wishes by 
the most direct methods. He was a man who could master the 
details of his undertakings, and do in a few hours what it 
would have taken other men of less push and business acumen a 
much longer time to accomplish. He was a man that com- 
manded the respect of those with whom he came in contact, 
either in a business or social way, and counted his friends by 
the hundreds. 

“ He first came to St. Louis about the year 1872, and estab- 
lished a branch of the Boston Type Foundry. About two years 
later he, in connection with Mr. Carl A. Schraubstadter, pur- 
chased the local concern and made it the Central Type Foun- 
dry, under the firm name of Schraubstadter & St. John, and 
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commenced the manufacture of type, which was conceded to be 
equal, if not superior, to any type produced in the world. They 
called it ‘ copper alloy’ type, and all the old printers remember 
the smoothness and hardness of the metal and the uniformity 
and sharpness of the face. In fact, we printers really enjoyed 
picking the letters from the case. 

“ The firm added a number of new faces to the ‘ body’ let- 
ters, which are known as the letterpress, and in a short while 
the firm commanded the trade, almost wholly, not only of the 
city of St. Louis, but of the entire section of country west of 
the Mississippi river. About the year 1889 the foundry pro- 
duced the De Vinne series of type. At the commencement it 
seemed as though the venture would be a failure, and for a 
year after its production it lay on the shelves uncalled for by 
printers. But at last it attracted attention, and it has since had 
the greatest run any face of type ever attained. Tons upon tons 
of it were cast and sold as rapidly as it could be manufactured, 
and since that time you could hardly look at a newspaper or a 
periodical without seeing its advertisements embellished with 
the De Vinne series, or its use as head-lines. Of course, it was 
afterward cut in condensed, italic, outline and shaded, and 
holds its own today among the desirable faces of the tasty 
printer, both for periodical and mercantile printing. Many 
other faces were produced by this foundry, but none ever 
attained the popularity of the De Vinne. 

“Tt was the Central that gave practicality to the adoption of 
the point system. Before the advent of Mr. St. John in St. 
Louis, the sizes of type were designated by names, such as 
pearl, agate, nonpareil, etc., and the body of the different sizes 
would vary with the whim of the foundry producing it. The 
object of this seemed to be to compel the printer who had pur- 
chased his first plant from a certain foundry, to buy all of his 
supplies from it, as type procured from other founders would 
not work with it either as to ‘line’ or body. 

“An effort to produce a uniform series of sizes, or the 
manufacture of type upon what is now known as the ‘ point’ 
system, was first attempted in Paris, and later by Marder, Luse 
& Co., of Chicago. But the final success of bringing the point 
system into general use may be traced to the Central Type 
Foundry. Mr. St. John gave it his energetic attention, and 
taking the former standard of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
of Philadelphia, as the nucleus, the pica of that foundry being 
taken as twelve points, he made the bodies of all the type he 
produced conform to that standard, and by tacit consent all the 
foundries of the country have adopted it. 

“ Now all the type produced is made to conform to regular 
gradations of the point system, a point being 1-72 of an inch. 
Only printers can conceive the convenience in composition that 
the system affords. 

“Another important work in which Mr. St. John largely 
interested himself was the production of type of a uniform 
height. Before him each foundry cast the type to suit itself, 
and the length of the letter varied considerably. The improve- 
ment was definitely adopted at the first meeting of the type- 
founders, held before the establishment of the combination that 
has absorbed so many of the foundries of the country. The 
standard height of type today is .918 of an inch. 

“Mr. St. John was quick to grasp anything he thought 
would prove a success. At the time the Scheme and Charter 
was to be referred to the voters of St. Louis, the Messrs. 
Knapp, proprietors of the Republican, conceived the idea of 
printing in that paper a map of the entire city, showing the 
position of each block, and ordered cast a lot of squares and 
triangles, in black and white, with which to produce it. The 
undertaking was abandoned, and the blocks cast were sup- 
posed to be useless. 

“Mr. William Waite, or ‘Old Bill,’ as we called him, who 
then set ads. on the Republican, and, for that matter, is still 
engaged in the same occupation, conceived the idea of using 
them for the formation of letters in large display advertise- 
ments. Mr. St. John saw something in it, and, with a few addi- 
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tional characters, sent it out to the world as ‘ word-formers.’ 
Tons of it were sold, and almost every printing-office in the 
West had one or more fonts of it in its equipment. Its day has 
now passed and it is not even given in the specimen books. 

“Schraubstadter and St. John carried on business at the Cen- 
tral Type Foundry until November, 1892. During the entire 
time the product of the foundry was recognized as the best, 
and the concern grew to be one of the largest, if not the 
largest, in the world. Every new appliance that facilitated the 
production of superior type was eagerly sought, and Mr. St. 
John retired a rich man. It is surely one of the ironies of fate 
that the papers of the town in which Mr. St. John had done 
work that entitles him to honorable distinction in the history of 
printing, should dismiss him in their obituary notices with no 
mention of any achievement other than the discovery of an 
oarsman.” 











DINNER TO THE “ FRANKLIN FamiIty,” ToLepo, Ou10o.—The 
“Franklin Family,” composed of sixty proprietors and thirty- 
four employes, making a family of ninety-four, gave its annual 
banquet at the Spitzer café in Toledo on January 17. About 
ninety members of the association were present and a most 
enjoyable evening was spent. This is the sixth anniversary 


celebration of the association. The Franklin Printing & 
Engraving Company gives these banquets every year, and finds 
it a very pleasant way of bringing proprietors and employes 
together. 

STRIKE IN Boston AvEeRTED.—The Typothete of Boston has 
signed a wage scale with Typographical Union No. 13, and a 
threatened strike in book and job offices of that city has been 
averted. A committee of three from the typothete, President 
J. Stearns Cushing, Secretary L. A. Wyman and E. B. Still- 
ings, met the strike committee at the American House on Feb- 
ruary 12, and after a harmonious meeting fixed upon a wage 
scale. The committee from the union consisted of President 
David X. Coughlan, Secretary Arthur G. Davis, Thomas Cur- 
tin, Charles O. Wood and Henry McMahon, district organizer 
of the International Typographical Union. The new scale is 
dated February 11, 1901. The rate of wages will be a mini- 
mum of $16 a week for one year from the date of agreement; 
a minimum rate of $16.50 a week for journeymen compositors 
for two years following, and a piecework rate of 35 cents a 
thousand ems for all compositors, men and women, for three 
full years from the date of agreement. 

Kansas City Honors FraAnKiIn.—One of the most pleasant 
dinner parties ever given by the Kansas City Typothetze was 
that celebrated on Thursday, January 17, in honor of Amer- 
ica’s most distinguished printer, profoundest philosopher and 
strongest apostle of liberty — Benjamin Franklin. The ban- 
quet was served in the elegant clubrooms which were so much 
admired by the many visitors to Kansas City during the recent 
session of the United Typothetz. Plates were laid for forty- 
five. The rooms were darkened and the tasteful decorations 
shone magnificently under the soft rays of the electric lights. 
Col. Cusel Lechtman, president, presided as toastmaster, and 
gained fresh laurels by drawing on his ready fund of Franklin 
storyettes. Short talks were made by George L. Berry, sec- 
retary; Col. Thomas R. Morrow, attorney; Maj. James H. 
Frame; Mr. Franklin Hudson, past president of the United 
Typothete; Col. J. Durald Havens; Mr. B. F. Burd; Mr. 
V. F. Watson, and others. 









7 W. DENSLOW, CHICAGO From photo by Will H. White. 
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RYAN WALKER, ST. LOUIS. From plate by Max Wentzel. 


HOW ARTISTS DO THEIR WORK. 


Two snap-shots, made for the benefit of INLAND PRINTER readers. 
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BY FREDERICK BOYD STEVENSON. 


The gentleman with the long legs doubled up under the 
desk is Mr. Sam Bennett. He does what is known as the 
“lobster trick” on that particular edition of the New York 
Evening World which comes out about daylight. 

When Li Hung Chang, the grand old mandarin of China, 
was here on his great whirl around the circle, Bennett was a 
reporter on the Evening Sun. Li Hung stopped at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and with his under-secretaries, officers, yellow 
jackets, peacock feathers and cheap help put on more dog than 
the ticket seller of a circus in a country town. 

All the swell reporters in New York were lined up at the 
Waldorf-Astoria waiting for a chance to see the old fox, but 
never you mind, Li just kept them waiting —that’s what he did. 
Well, Bennett was rather young in the business then, and 
when he saw all the crack journalists (he was only a news- 
paper man) like Julian Hawthorne and “ Chimmie” Fadden 
and Richard Harding Davis, waiting for a “go” at the big 
Celestial, why he kind of felt outclassed. So he sort of edged 
alongside of these great men in the profession and said, kind 
of meek-like: 

“ Say, gents, how’re you going to get next to the ole one?” 

In speaking of the affair afterward, Bennett remarked con- 
fidentially to some of his friends in Lipton’s: 

“No use talking about it, boys, they certainly did hand me 
out the congealed physiognomy.” 

This was the first day, and Li Hung Chang saw no news- 
paper man. The second day Bennett was still assigned to the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The first thing he did when he arrived was 
to write out carefully on a card: 


MR. SAMUEL JEROME BENNETT, 
New York Evening Sun. 


A bell-boy took it up into Chinatown. In a few seconds a 
very smooth Chinese gentleman came down and looked about 
the hotel as if he were busy. Bennett was stacked up next to 
the row of brilliant journalists on the bleachers. 

“Which is Mr. Bennett?” asked the Mongolian nobleman. 

“T am he,” said the elongated reporter, dropping his Hester 
street jargon for the occasion. 

“ His honored highness will see Mr. Bennett at 12:30,” said 
the envoy, and he vanished like a pleasant dream. 

The frozen faces of the journalists thawed. 

“ Say, Sam, how did you work it?” they gasped. 

Bennett swelled out his chest like a bullfrog with a pedi- 
gree. 

“Oh, that’s just a little bit of journalistic diplomacy,” 
said he. 

At the appointed time Bennett was on hand. So was the 
envoy, who escorted him to the purple presence of the big man 
of China’s chief secretary — Lo Fang Lu—now Chinese min- 
ister to England. When Lu saw Sam he ducked very low and 
shook his skirt. Not to be outdone, Sam ducked, too, and 
shook his left pant leg. Lu shook his own hands. Sam shook 
his. 

“ Ah, ki cho cho ki loo loo!” gurgled Lu. 

“ Chow chow chop suey!” chortled Sam. 

Then Lu told the young reporter Li Hung Chang was just 
resting his hands and face, but he had instructed his high sec- 
retary to talk for him, and in China, when any one gave 
another the right to do that, it meant exactly the same as if he 
were talking himself. So Sam Bennett got to work and inter- 
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viewed Li through Lu for all there was in it. When he got 
through Lu said, with the bland smile that made Ah Sin 
famous: 

“The New York Herald is a great paper, Mr. Bennett. I 
have known you many years by reputation through your won- 
derful journal.” 

And then it came sifting into the brain of Samuel Jerome 
Bennett like the flash of a kinematograph that Li Hung Chang, 
the Chinese fox, took him for James Gordon Bennett, the king 
of the journalists. But the gentleman with the long, spider- 
like legs never peeped as he puffed out his chest and strode by 
the frozen-faced journalists below, on his way to the box to 
telephone a column and a half beat to the Evening Sun. 
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Speaking of Bennett— Sam Bennett, I mean —recalls to 
mind a little incident that occurred the other day. In the 
Evening World office is a young man called by his intimate 
friends and office associates “ Mollie.” Of course, that isn’t his 
name. It is Maloy. Now Bennett wishes he hadn’t been so 
familiar. 

The other night he was sleeping soundly and dreaming that 
he was at work on the “ lobster ” edition of the Evening World. 
Suddenly he called out in his rich, endearing baritone voice: 
“ Mollie, Mollie!” 

All he can say or do will never convince his wife that 
“Mollie” stands for Maloy. 
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Charlie Barker, the editor of the Shoe and Leather Review, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, was some years ago the editor 
of a Portsmouth (Ohio) paper. To put in spare time and 
incidentally help out on his cash account he acted as local cor- 
respondent for the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“T was very conscientious,” said Barker, in telling his expe- 
rience to me one time. “I tried my best to keep the Enquirer 
posted on all the happenings in my section of the country. I 
thought it was my duty; and also they paid me 50 cents per 
item. So I used to write down interesting incidents about 
Sallie Jones breaking her leg while scrubbing the back cellar 
stairs; William Smith painting his barn red; the apple paring 
at Bill Wilkins, and such things. I never got a chance to put 
them in my string. ‘Something’s wrong with you, old hoss,’ 
said I to myself. Then I commenced to skin over the paper 
very carefully. ‘I'll just see what kind of news those great 
editors up at Cincinnati want, anyhow,’ said I to myself again. 
I became a student of the Enquirer and I noticed that a good 
many stories about snakes and animals were creeping in. 

“* Huh!’ said I — still to myself —‘Huh! I guess we have 
snakes and double-headed calves and such things around 
Portsmouth. I guess we do.’ So the next day when the old 
Portsmouth Times—that was the paper I worked on—was out 
I slid over to the telegraph office and I sent out one something 
to the effect that an old German farmer about there had a bull 
that was worse than a goat for chasing people. The farmer’s 
name, I said, was Kreutzer, and the bull made such a fuss 
stamping and sneezing and snorting across lots after folks that 
the good country people nicknamed it ‘The Kreutzer Snorter.’ 
I had him chase everybody in the village, from the minister 
down to the banker’s hired girl with a red parasol. They 
printed that with big head-lines. After that I had jumping 
frogs, six-legged sheep, seven-horned cows, bear fights, pet 
cuckoos that acted as alarm clocks for milkmen, and all other 
kinds of things. Say, the Enquirer thought I was all right and 
offered me a job as a star reporter. But I knew the menagerie 
would give out after a while, and so I stuck to Portsmouth.” 


A great deal of the work on a metropolitan afternoon paper 
is of necessity by telephone, as the action must be quick. Not 
long ago there was a fire over on the east side, in New York. 
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The city editor of the evening edition called up the nearest 
number to it. 

“ Where is the fire?” he asked. 

“ Right here.” 

“Where?” 

“Right in this building.” 

“Good! Tell me about it,” said the city editor, overjoyed 
to think he had struck the right place. 

And the man at the other end gave all the news about it. 

“What do you think the damage will be when the blaze is 
over?” asked the city editor. 

“Can’t tell yet. Say, old man, the fire’s got in the office. 
I’ve got to get out. So long!” 

And he rung off. 2 2 


Ce 


That wasn’t exactly like the case of John Eccles, who used 
to be the city editor of the old Chicago Times, but it was sim- 
ilar. There was a fire late one night on Halsted street. It was 
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See fury began. 
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A NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT. 
Composed by Edward M. Hewes, Daily Advertiser, 
Newark, N.J. 


too late to get a man over there before the paper went to press. 
So Eccles called up the drug store at the southwest corner of 
Halsted and West Madison streets. A Dutch prescription 
clerk who slept over the store answered the call. 

“Vell, vat it vos?” he growled, half asleep. 

“Where is that fire?” shrieked Eccles. 

“Vell, I doan vos tell,” said the Dutchman, and Eccles 
could hear him rubbing his eyes through the telephone. 

“T must know. Wake up!” thundered Eccles. 

“T vos so shleepy!” whimpered the Dutchman. 

“ Where’s the fire?’ commanded the city editor. 

“Vot you vant? Me go see?” 

“Sure! Go out and see about it.” 

“ But I’m so shleepy!” pleaded the clerk. 

“ Get that fire! Hurry up!” 

And the Dutchman went out, found out where the fire was 
and gave it up to John Eccles. 





Some exclaim: “ Don’t play, or fool, or experiment — push 
a thing with all your might or drop it.” This requires a strong 
heart.— S. O. E. R. 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tlons and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
ConTEsTS IN TyPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 


230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

STEPs InTO JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
el work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth, $1.25. 

WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert. Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 

Tue Holly (Mich.) Advertiser celebrated the opening of 
the new century by donning a very becoming new dress. 

Tue Maryland Hospital News, Catonsville, Maryland, has 
adopted the suggestion offered in October, and is a neat little 
paper. It is now in its fourth volume. 

Wut the publisher of the National Amateur kindly send me 
his address? As an item in this department a few months ago 
did not contain this information, inquiries have been made. 
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Excelsior Diaries | 
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Buy a Diary and keep a daily record 
of your deeds--.-good and bad. 


1901 


Don’t leave it all to the Recording 
Angel. Keep one this year. 


Be a0 se a ae ae Ee Ae eae ae a ae ae ae ae ake ae ae a aa a a aaa 


'W. J. Bissell’s Son. 
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No. 1. 


A BELATED Christmas issue of considerable merit is that of 
the Rockland (Mass.) Free Press. An increased number of 
pages, enclosed in a neat cover, the whole nicely printed and 
containing some excellent ads. 

Cuartes H. McAnan, St. Joseph (Mo.) News.—The Vitos 
and Oat Food ads. are all good. It would be impossible to get 
better effects in a two-inch space. I would not attempt to leave 
too much margin inside the rule, although at least six points is 









































advisable. “The Messiah” ad. was very appropriately set and 
arranged and I would have reproduced it if it had not been 
damaged. 

Midland Virginian, Palmyra, Virginia—yYou are publishing 
a paper full of news and it would be to its advantage if more 
prominent heads were used over the more important articles 
and a little more ink in the printing. 
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PARLOR TABLES 














We have 25 Tables that we 
propose to close out. The 
former price was $6.00, 
$7.00 and $8.00. The clos- 
ing Out price is “ 





$5.00. 


Call and See Them 
AT THE LEADERS, 











They Are Bargains. 


31 GENESEE STREET, UTica, NEW YorK. 


: Williams & Morgan, 





Acorn Stoves 
and Ranges. 





A pound of coal saved each 
day, in thé course of a few 
years would amount to quite 
a@ sum of money Save your 
Coal by using one of those 
Quick Baking Acorn Ran- 
ges which we are pleased to 
sell because they give unt- 
versal satisfaction. A writ. 
ten , guarantee with — 
Range. aes 


W. G. McLean 
& Co., Waterville, N. Y. 
erreey 


G. Leste CaLLarp, Lyons (Kan.) Weaver’s Herald.—Your 
“Type Set Designs” is a good idea, well carried out, showing 
that you have modern type and know how to use it. A heavy 
paper would have displayed your work to better advantage. 

WuutaM P. Doyte, Waterville (N. Y.) Times.—Your ads. 
are uniformly good and it would be difficult to say which is 
really best. I have selected five from the large number sent — 
all five-inch double-column ads.—and reproduce them here- 
with (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5), as I wish to call attention to a few 
points concerning the manner of display. The first three are 
among your best, while the last two are the opposite in merit. 
The panel arrangement in No. 2 is always effective, and the 




















No. 3. 
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words used for display well chosen. The No. 3 form of dis- 
play is also good and it is a perfect ad. from a typographical 
standpoint, but “A pound of coal saved each day” deserved 
prominence as an “ eye-catcher.” No. 4 is poor —there are too 
many little groups of words. “Fancy Furniture” in a panel 
similar to that used in No. 2 would have relieved this effect, 
and the words in the upper left-hand corner should have been 
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WE ARE ee ee 
2 SHOWING SELECT YOUR CHRIST. 
¢ AN EXTENSIVE MAS PRESENTS NOW. 


2 LI N E Oo F REERRREERERERERRERER 


: 
: 
: 
Fancy Furniture, § 
: 

; 

: 

: 

: 


COVENTRY & EVANS, 


119-121 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 





° 


Serine er eae ace an aae ae 
No matter whether you're a business man or a workingman, a banker 
or a bal:er, you know there’s a best in everything’ The time has ar- 
rived when you’ne got to buy an overcoat and while you're spending 
$20.00. $25.00 or $30.00 you might as well have the best that your 


No. 4. 
. There's a Best 
in Everythi 
in Everything. 
money can buy. Our Rest is Equal to the Custom Tailor’s Best; 
while our prices are some 50 per cent. less, Men who have never 
worn ready-to-wear overcoats would be the most enthusiastic admir- 
ers of the high grade garments we show. They represeut the top 
notch of tailoring skill, and there is honest workmanship and satis- 
factory service in every overcoat we sell, no matter how little the 
price. 
® 


es220228 


A. H. WEBER, 


CANDEE BLOCK, 


WATERVILLE, N. Y. 





No. 5. 


in one line just above the panel. The ad. of A. H. Weber 
(No. 5) has the appearance of being pushed up to the top, 
through an effort to get the two lines of display in the same 
space as the cuts. This was unnecessary. There should have 
been about ten points more between the lines and as much 
more below, and the cuts dropped about five points. 

THE Joliet (Ill.) News is making a special effort to increase 
its list of subscribers to eight thousand, and on January 19 cele- 
brated the close of a very successful contest, in which a num- 
ber of young people endeavored to secure the largest lists of 
new names, by giving a dinner to the winners, its newsboys and 
a number of Joliet merchants. Six hundred new names were 
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added to its list in about a month, and the success of the plan 
has encouraged the News to immediately start another contest 
on a larger scale. 

Emerson De Puy, publisher of Poultry Success, Des 
Moines, Iowa, is turning out a very successful journal. It 
entered upon its twelfth volume with the January issue with 
every prospect of reaching twenty thousand circulation before 
the close of the year. 

Hartrorp (Wis.) Press.— Commendable care is shown in 
the make-up throughout and there are many good effects in the 
ad. display. Both reading matter and advertising appear to 
poor advantage in such a large page, but you are certainly mak- 
ing the most of the situation. 

Riverswwe (Cal.) Press—Your “New Century Number” 
was a model of good presswork. Printed on supercalendered 
paper, the half-tones showed to the best advantage, and a care- 
ful make-ready and even color combined to produce a work of 
which you may be justly proud. 

THE last issue in 1900 of the Omaha Trade Exhibit was an 
“Annual Review Number,” and consisted of nearly double the 
usual number of pages. The mechanical work on this publica- 
tion is excellent throughout and its well-filled advertising col- 
umns would indicate decided prosperity. 

STILLWATER (Minn.) Gazette— Last June, in commenting 
on the Gazette, I commended the ads. and called attention to 
two defects in the make-up. These have now been overcome 
and the result is a very neat and attractive paper. Both large 
and small ads. are uniformly well displayed. 

Grorce C. Simms, East Liverpool (Ohio) Tribune—You 
have the right idea in regard to display. Dawson’s ad. was a 
difficult one. You might have improved it if you had divided 
it into three parts by running 2-point black rule across it, flush 
to the border rule, and set the last portion in two columns. 

Tue Harrisonburg (Va.) News, at the opening of the year, 
published an “ Illustrated Trade Edition” that was well com- 
piled and arranged. A large number of very fine half-tones 
were used, but the presswork did not do them justice. The ink 
used was evidently not adapted to the work and was run 
unevenly. 

Last August, Facts, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, pub- 
lished a “Homes” edition, a copy of which has just been 
received. As a model of typographical neatness and good 
presswork it is clearly in the lead. It consisted of eighty pages 
of the size of THe INLAND PRINTER and would be a delight to 
the eye of any artistic printer. 

So MANY requests are received for criticism in a certain 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER that it becomes necessary to 
explain every few months that at least one month must elapse 
from the time a paper is received before the criticism can 
appear. All papers received between March 1 and April 1 will 
be given attention in the May issue. 

Sautt Ste, Marte (Ont.) Star.—You are publishing a 
newsy paper and have a good supply of advertising which is 
fairly well displayed, but presswork is deficient. The color is 
uneven and has the appearance of being worked in a room 
insufficiently heated. Head-rules on the first page should be 
transposed and correspondence graded. 

R. M. J., North Bay (Ont.) Times.—I notice considerable 
improvement in the ads. since the Times was criticized in 
December, and a few slight defects have been remedied. The 
ad. of the New Ontario Trading Company is a demonstration 
of the good effects of contrast, as was pointed out, and some of 
the other ads. can be further improved in this way. 

A “ PorintED ARGUMENT” was sent out by the Wellston 
(Ohio) Telegram in December, and J. E. Sylvester, Jr., mana- 
ger of the Telegram, informs me that it brought substantial 
returns. It is in the form of a circular letter, folded to a point, 
and contained a comparison of the amount of home advertising 
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carried by the paper and its four competitors, showing that the 
Telegram had more than any three of the other papers com- 
bined. 

Modern Mezico, St. Louis, Missouri, and Mexico City, 
Mexico.—A very nicely printed monthly, with most commend- 
able advertising pages and excellent presswork on the half- 
tones. An error was made on page 9 of the January issue in 
not allowing proportionate margin at the side of the first half- 
tone. Aside from this there are no apparent defects in the 
entire work. 

Guy H. Perrin, Des Moines (Iowa) News.—The ad. you 
send for criticism needs none. It is reproduced herewith 
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Men’s Brown 
@ Tan Shoes 


$3, $3.50, $4" 
and $5 Grades 
All Priced at ¥ 


$1.95 


Sizes and Widths: 




















contains allothere—widths A B.C ane Doe 
lor chance for people Win marrow feet, 


THE REASON: 


Cloning these lots of Shave out Because ther ar 
sor quite Reavy enough Saight. for this eeason, 
and Decaust thay Dave bees sold out of ihe siges 
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SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 




















(No. 6). The original was three columns wide and ten inches 
in depth, and an excellent example of simple, rapid composi- 
tion, making a telling newspaper ad. 

A. VANCE Pierson, Morristown (N. J.) Jerseyman.—You 
handle the make-up of the Jerseyman very nicely. I would 
endeavor to grade the items of correspondence each week as 
nicely as you do “ Local Matters.” To my mind the amount of 
space on either side of the date line is out of proportion — it 
would look better if a pica were taken out both above and 
below and placed above the title. 

wentieth Century, Texarkana, Arkansas——The man not 
thoroughly familiar with the geography of the country is 
obliged to look in your advertising columns to ascertain the 
name of the State from which your publication emanates. It is 
nicely printed and contains a fund of “twentieth century” 
matter, but I believe you make a mistake in announcing that 
you have “ No space for contributions.” 

GeorGeE W. Brown, Simcoe (Ont.) Reformer.—It is nearly 
two years since the Reformer was criticized, and the suggestion 
offered at the time has not been adopted. The heads used on 
the first page are not large enough for an eight-column paper. 
There is an unusual amount of news and it is carefully made 
up, except that correspondence should be graded. The ad. dis- 
play is good, the large ads. being particularly creditable. 

STEPHEN Ort, Wyandot Daily Union, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio.—Your paper is nicely printed, carefully made up, and 
ads. are nicely displayed. Avoid placing cuts opposite each 
other in adjoining columns. The Union is justly proud of the 
fact that a patent medicine, never before sold in Upper San- 
dusky, was advertised exclusively in its columns, and in a few 























months its sales increased so rapidly that a local druggist was 
obliged to order by the gross. 

O. S. Bittrncs, Colton, California—tThe first issue of the 
Collinsville (Ill.) News, which appeared two and a half years 
ago, and upon which you acted as make-up, was very well 
arranged. You did not allow enough space on either side of 
the dashes on the editorial page, and the last line of a para- 
graph appeared at the top of a column, but aside from these 
there are no defects other than those you have pointed out. 


Watch City Bulletin, Waltham, Massachusetts.—This ama- 
teur monthly started its fifth volume with the January issue. It 
is well printed and there is commendable care taken with the 
make-up, although this could be improved by grading “ Notes 
of Interest” and “ High School Notes.” “The Watch City 
Bulletin,” at the head of the publishers’ announcement, should 
be larger, and the ragged-edge arrangement of the matter that 
follows gives a very poor effect. 


THERE has been considerable discussion in the newspapers 
and trade journals during the past two months over the pros- 
pect of smaller-paged newspapers before the close of the pres- 
ent century, occasioned by one issue of the New York World 
at the opening of the century as a four-column thirty-two page 
paper, under the management of Alfred C. Harmsworth, pro- 
prietor of the London Mail. It is quite probable that many of 
us will live to see the day when the majority of our daily 
papers will consist of much smaller pages without materially 
increasing the number, but it is doubtful if even a hundred 
years will see the seven-column page abolished, although the 
nine-column page will probably die with the individuals who 
are so tenaciously clinging to it. These are nearly as bad as 
an uncut eight-page form. 

BurEAU OF INFORMATION.— Since the announcement in the 
editorial columns of THE INLAND PRINTER that it had been 
decided to establish in connection with its regular monthly 
departments a bureau of information, through which, for a fee 
of $1, any one interested in any department of printing could 
get information and advice from the editor of any department 
by mail, I have received several requests, some of which may 
be of interest to the general reader. One paragraph of the 
announcement read, “Answers demanding more than one page 
of letter or requiring research on the part of the editor will be 
charged additional, according to the nature of the work.” This 
explains the increased amount mentioned in the following cor- 
respondence: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,— Replying to yours of December 11, I have to say that $2 
is cheap enough for the service I asked. Enclosed you will find Ameri- 
can Express money order for $2 to pay you for advertising rate card. 
Remember I want to charge $30 for one-quarter column per year, $55 for 
one-half column, and $100 for a column. Columns are 2534 inches, 
longest, and 23% inches short columns. 

I will thank you to tell me what difference I ought to make where 
ads. are electros —- no composition at all. Local advertisers we give the 
privilege of changing every week if they desire. 

Very truly yours, 





Dear Si1r,—Your favor of the 11th, enclosing $2, was duly received, 
and I will endeavor to give you a rate card that will meet your require- 
ments. My choice for a card is one based on the flat rate principle, but 
as you evidently prefer a graduated scale, I will present one of each. 

First, the flat rate. We will call your column lengths 26 inches in 
order to simplify matters. This space for one year, 52 insertions, 
amounts to 1,352 inches, which, at $100, would be about 7% cents an 
One-half a column, or 13 inches, 52 times, equals 676 inches, and 
And 6 inches 52 times is equal 
I would suggest a flat rate 


inch. 
at $55 per year, is about 8 cents an inch. 
to 312 inches, and at $30 is about 9% cents. 
per inch something like this: 


Ra ne HE Rg oon 5 oka 50c5 b05k5s Ses coecavedecss- 2ae .22 24 
roo inches, and tess than 250: INCHES... 6.5 ics ccccence SIS 16 18 
250 = bbs _ 500 ane Wa aerate eae caer nl ee ae a8 
500 - is ‘* 1,000 sag .09 .10 yb 
$5000 SCHON GUO MIVOR ccc tis ca da kicacscuchis crud tangancce. 60S .09 .10 


The figures in the second column are for siding on reading, and those in 
the third for top of column, next to reading. I do not know your circu- 
lation, but these prices are low even for a small circulation. You will 
notice that a person desiring a column for a year will be entitled to the 
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1,000-inch rate, and his ad. would cost $108.16, a trifle more than you 
suggested. The one-half-column man would be entitled to the 500-inch 
rate, and his ad. would cost 676 times 9 cents, or $60.84. Also the six- 
inch man would come under the 250-inch contract, and his ad. of 312 
inches would cost $31.20. 

Now for a graduated card on the basis you request. I have tried ali 
sorts of ways for figuring a rate card in order to secure one that shows 
an absolutely correct and proportionate increase, and have devised a 
plan of my own which has thus far stood all tests. It is based on the 
number of inches in a contract and all contracts of an equal rumber of 
inches are exactly the same price, whether it is 6 inches 3 times or 3 
inches 6 times. In order to make spaces even inches I have called 6 
inches a quarter column, which I trust will be near enough exact to 
answer all purposes. 

















1 Wk. | 2 Wks.) 3 Wks. | 1 Mo. 2 Mos 3 Mos. | 6 Mos.| 1 Yr. 
1 inch............|$ .§¢ |$ .75 |$ 1.00 |$ 1.25 |$ 2.25 I$ 3.30 |$ 5.55 |$ 8.70 
ae «7S | 3-384 2.95 2.25 3.90 | 5.55 8.70 | 13.80 
3 e rrr me OE Re 2.50 3.10 5-25 7.20 | I1.30 | 17.96 
4 We err 1.25 | 2.25 3.10 3-90 6.36 8.70 | 13.80 | 22.12 
rs es scusasccee] Sle Rae | 248) 258 7.32 | 10.00 | £5.88 | 26.28 
6 hg 1.75 | 3.10 4.30 5.25 8.28 | 11.30 | 17.96 | 30.44 
a. = 3.30 | 5.55 | 7.20 | 8.70 | 13.80 | 19.00 | 32.52 | 56.02 
26 rn 5-55 | 8.70 | 11.30 | 13.80 | 22.12 | 32.52 | 56.02 | 96.58 





This seems to be as near the figures you desire as I could possibly get. 
If you prefer to have the figures in round numbers, the cents could be 
changed to the nearest 25, but the figures I have given you are an exact 
ratio of increase as the size of contracts increase. According to the plan 
just suggested, the last column would read: $8.75, $13.75, $18.00, $22.00, 
$26.25, $30.50, $56.00, $96.50. For siding on reading, add ten per cent to 
the figures quoted, and for full position add twenty per cent. 

I do not consider it wise to make any reduction for electros. To 
carry out the stipulated changes strictly according to schedule is usually 
as much work as to set the ads. of a local advertiser. On nearly all con- 
tracts, the cost of composition is considerably less than one per cent of 
the price charged for the ad. 

If the card I have given you is not satisfactory, kindly let me know 
and I will endeavor to adjust it to your requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 


O. F. ByxBee. 

CAMBRIDGE (Ohio) Mail Pouch.—This little 3 by 5 quarto 
is quite a novelty. It is in its eighth volume, and from various 
references in its columns is having a hard struggle with delin- 
quent subscribers. Instead of a running title and folio, the 
Mail Pouch devotes the first two lines of the first column on 
each page to this wording, “ The Mail Pouch, Second Page,” 
etc. The editor evidently acts as ad. writer and must get better 
pay for his work on this line, as the following is the best in the 


paper: 


My son, hear thou the instructions of thy father and buy groceries at 
Sigler’s, where a soft answer turneth away wrath, and there is no sand 
in the sugar. 

My son, forget not my instructions; 
to eat. 

A good woman giveth us her order and her husband pays the bill. 

An ugly man diggeth his own potatoes, but a wise one buys them 
of us. 

It is easier for a camel to enter a circus than for a man to be misused 
at Sigler’s Grocery. 


SIGLER’S PROVERBS. 


if you do, you’ll have nothing 


Contest No. 9.— My request in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
suggestions for the next contest in typographical arrangement 
met with a hearty response. The majority of my correspond- 
ents favored a blotter, and as we have not heretofore used this 
form of jobwork in our contests, I have decided to accede to 
their requests, although I shall depart from the usual custom 
and will adopt a new feature that should make the contest of 
double interest. Instead of supplying the copy, I will give the 
particulars and leave the contestant to arrange his own copy. 
To make the contest still more interesting, The Tribune Pub- 
lishing Company, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, will give $5 in 
gold to the person submitting the best worded and most attrac- 
tively displayed blotter advertising its job department, and in 
addition to this, a complete set of all the designs submitted 
will be given to each of the first one hundred contestants, and 
each will be required to submit one hundred printed sheets of 
the specimen he enters for this purpose. This means a large 
amount of work to arrange these one hundred sets and prepare 
them for the mails, but as requests for some similar arrange- 
ment have been so numerous, I have decided to make a trial of 
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the plan, which should prove of great advantage to the com- 
positors, as each will have an opportunity to examine the work 
of all the others. The same plan followed heretofore in regard 
to reproducing the five leading specimens, together with photo- 
graphs and sketches of the compositors, will be adhered to in 
this instance, and the reward of $5 will be an added induce- 
ment. The following facts concerning the Tribune’s job 
department it is necessary for the compositor to know: 

Its title and address are The Tribune Publishing Company, Tribune 
building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

It has a full and modern equipment for producing the very best qual- 
ity of work. 

Has a bindery connected with its plant which can produce the most 
intricate ruling, bind any kind of book and manufacture blank books of 
every description. 

Is prepared to execute commercial work of any description at short 
notice and prices consistent with first-class work — not necessarily the 
lowest prices. 

Has special facilities for railroad work and lawyers’ briefs. 

The above facts are not intended to appear as written, but. any 
or all of them may be embodied in the specimen submitted, in 
connection. with any attractive phrase, head-line or wording 
that may occur to the contestant, and other claims consistent 
with a fully equipped job-office may be included. Cuts and 
ornaments may be used, providing they are to be found in the 
catalogue of any typefoundry or in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
“Cut and Ornament Book.” If a calendar for one month is 
used it should be for July, 1901. The wording or design may 
not be original, but any effective blotter may be entered, pro- 
viding it conforms to the conditions. In addition to this expla- 
nation, the following rules will govern the contest: 

1. Size of blotter to be 4 by 9 inches, eractly. 

2. Each contestant may submit two arrangements of the same word- 
ing, or one each of two different wordings. 

3- One hundred and ten (110) printed slips of each design to be 
mailed flat to ‘‘O. F. Byxbee, 817 Quincy avenue, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

4. One hundred and five (105) of above slips shall bear the name 
and address of the compositor, printed in 6-point roman in one line on 
the lower left margin. 

5. Use black ink on any ordinary white paper, 4 by 9, exactly. 
(Blotting paper is not desired, as it is too heavy and too bulky.) 

6. Each contestant must send 14 cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing complete set of specimens submitted. If two arrangements are 
sent, no extra stamps will be required. 

7. All specimens must reach me by May 1, 1901. 

Compositors are urged to observe the size carefully, as a fail- 
ure to comply with this condition may result in the discarding 
of the specimen. Any printer can realize the annoyance of 
having one sheet an eighth or a quarter of an inch wider than 
the others in the package. As heretofore, the contest will be 
decided by a system of points, and five judges will be asked to 
make selections, but their names will not be announced until 
after the contest closes. As will be seen by the conditions, two 
months will be allowed for compositors to submit their speci- 
mens, and the judges will be expected to make their selections 
and everything gotten in readiness by June I so that a complete 
announcement can be made in THE INLAND PRINTER for July. 
This is an excellent opportunity for INLAND PRINTER readers 
to show their skill as designers and compositors, and the 
entries will probably come in rapidly. The time allowed is 
sufficient for entries to come from any part of the United 
States, Canada, England, Germany, Australia or any other 
country where THE INLAND PRINTER is used. 





FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, 

Many compositors are desirous of studying the arrange- 
ment of the Linotype keyboard, but have had no opportunity 
of doing so. To assist such, The Inland Printer Company has 
prepared an exact reproduction of the latest two-letter Lino- 
type keyboard, showing position of small caps., etc. The loca- 
tion of keys and “ motion” can easily be learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full 
information as to manipulation. Size, 10 by 20 inches, printed 
on manila stock. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE, 


(For other patents see the various departments.) 


Joseph E. Smyth, in patent No. 666,568, shows a signature- 
gatherer. Heretofore there has been difficulty in arranging 
mechanism for gathering signatures compactly, and to over- 
come this the inventor makes use of signature-boxes that are 
stationary and variable in size, and having beneath them a 
reciprocating table with atmospheric separators at the slots. 

W. A. La Sor, of Rahway, New Jersey, is the inventor of 
another signature-gatherer, patented as No. 665,780. 

The rotary paper-slitting and rewinding machine, patent 
No. 665,360, by Charles Beck, of Philadelphia, is a neat appear- 
ing machine, having the unwinding and rewinding shafts at 
the front. 

A paper-cutter, No. 666,449, is the invention of S. K. White, 
of Mystic, Connecticut, and is designed with convenient means 
for regulating the pressure of the clamp upon the pile of sheets 
according to the resistance offered by the sheets to the cutter 
blade. 

Talbot C. Dexter, in patent No. 665,193, shows a new 
arrangement in a sheet-calipering mechanism for paper-feed- 
ing machines. The device is automatically moved into caliper- 
ing position, at the desired time, and then moved away again 
in order that there may be no chance of its being brought into 
operation by a fold or rumpled portion of the sheet, when such 
irregularity would result in tripping the press unnecessarily. 

Mr. Dexter has also devised an automatic controller for 
printing-presses to be used in connection with his feeding- 
machine, and patented the same as No. 665,072. An improve- 
ment in a paper-registering instrument, No. 664,930, is also 
to be credited to the active brain of Mr. Dexter. 

William Bridgewater, of Leicester, England, patents as No. 
665,951, a combination in paper-feeding machinery relating to 
the buckling mechanism. 

A new patent overlay by E. Vogel, of Berlin, Germany, No. 
664,909, reminds one considerably of the De Vinne-Bierstadt 
overlay. The process consists in first taking an impression of 
a cut on a transparent sheet, then producing a negative from 
said sheet upon the sensitized surface of a suitable plate, etch- 
ing said plate by the action of suitable acids, covering the 
etched surface with melted gelatin, placing a pliable sheet 
thereon, and subjecting the whole to the action of a press, until 
the gelatin has stiffened, then removing said sheet with the gel- 
atin adhering thereto in relief lines, and drying it. 

Under the title of an attachment for printing-presses, How- 
ard Salmon, of Philadelphia, has patented a machine, No. 665,- 
840, which is really a suction-feeding machine. The paper is 
stacked, the top sheet being picked up by a nozzle and carried 
through the press. 

The manufacturers of printing-presses are becoming quite 
active in taking out patents for web machines arranged to 
accommodate a great variety of work. One of these, No. 664,- 
580, is by Walter Scott. This machine will print, associate, 
paste, fold, cut and deliver from any or all of three webs in a 
great variety of combinations. 

The Hoes have obtained patents Nos. 664,574 and 664,575, 
by T. M. North, covering a web machine for producing a 
newspaper and magazine supplement folded together as a single 
product. Mr. North has also patented, No. 666,325, a machine 
in which the printing cylinder operates between two form cyl- 
inders in such a way that the sheet may be printed either in 
two colors or in one color on both sides. William Splackhaver 
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has also patented for the same firm Nos. 664,692 and 664,693, 
covering web machines that include a color-deck. 

Oscar Roesen is the inventor of three machines, patented 
as Nos. 664,583, 664,584 and 664,585. The first named shows an 
arrangement of a rotary folder and cutting device for prevent- 
ing the danger of the web becoming wound around the folding 
cylinder, an accident that sometimes has occurred when the 
cutting-block was worn. No. 664,584 covers an arrangement 
of form-cylinders for preventing plates from shifting angularly 
about the cylinder. No. 664,585 covers a delivery mechanism 
in which there are several sheet-receiving trays. 

George P. Fenner, of New London, Connecticut, has devised 
a perfecting-press, patented as No. 665,415. It appears to be a 
very simple and practical, form of machine. 





SUN-BONNET BABIES. 


Reproductions are here shown of several of the sun-bonnet 
babies designed by Miss Bertha L. Corbett, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, whose book under this title has brought pleasure to so 
many young people. The babies originated, so Miss Corbett 





Copyright, 1900, by Bertha L. Corbett. 


THE ‘‘ SUN-BONNET BABIES.”’ 


Drawn by Bertha L. Corbett. 


says, as a joke, some of her friends saying that without faces 
very little expression could be. given. She insisted that faces 
were not always necessary, and drew the sun-bonnet babies. 
To give the story in her own words, we reproduce the letter 
received by THE INLAND PRINTER in response to a request as 
to the origin of these interesting children. It is somewhat 
reduced from the original, but still can be read. The sun-bon- 
net babies certainly deserve a place with Palmer Cox’s 
“ Brownies ” and Kate Greenaway’s children. 





BEN FRANKLIN DAY IN ATLANTA, GA. 


The Journal of Labor gives an interesting account of the 
celebration of Franklin’s Birthday in Atlanta by the Typo- 
graphical Union of that city. Mr. C. C. Houston was master of 
ceremonies, and in a brief address he introduced President 
D. W. Green, of the typographical union, who welcomed all 
present on behalf of the union. He cited the progress of the 
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union since the last Franklin Day celebration, and said that 
today it was on a higher plane than at any time in its history. 
He congratulated the union and the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation on the cordial relations that now exist between them, 
and said he wanted the celebration to be in the nature of a love 
feast. 

Mr. Sam M. White, editor of the Journal of Labor, and one 
of the secretaries of the typographical union, delivered the 
address on “ Benjamin Franklin.” After giving a biographical 
sketch of Franklin, he eulogized him as the greatest statesman 
of his time, and said Franklin had set an example which had 
been an inspiration to union printers throughout America to 
become lawmakers, editors and statesmen. 

Hon. Clark Howell, editor of the Constitution, sent a letter 
in which he congratulated the union on its success, and regret- 
ted he could not be present. 

Mrs. Press Huddleston, representing the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the union, was the next speaker. Her address was a most 
excellent one, reviewing, as it did, the progress of the auxiliary 
since it was organized, and showing the value of the ladies’ 
auxiliary to the union. Her speech was well received. 

Mr. F. H. Richardson, editor of the Atlanta Journal, deliv- 
ered a splendid address appropriate to the occasion. 

The reading of an original poem, by Mr. Frank L. Stanton, 
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elicited much applause. In Mr. Stanton’s absence, Mr. Press 
Huddleston read the poem. 

Mr. Walter G. Cooper, associate editor of the Daily News, 
was the next speaker. 

Mr. Walter O. Foote, president of the Employing Printers’ 
Association, delivered an interesting address, in which he 
referred to the fraternal relations now existing between the 
association and the typographical union, and desired to see 
them continue so in the future. 

Among the enjoyable features of the evening was an 
address by Mayor Bridges Smith, of Macon, himself a well- 
known printer, he having come from Macon to attend the cele- 
bration. Among the other guests were N. D. May, of the 
Macon Typographical Union; Hon. L. J. Kilburn, representa- 
tive from Bibb county, who is also a printer, and Mr. W. T. 
Anderson, of the Macon Telegraph. 

Mr. H. H. Cabaniss, of the Journal, and Mr. B. F. Bennett, 
a charter member of the first typographical union ever organ- 
ized in Atlanta, both delivered addresses, which were well 
received. Mr. Bennett’s address was as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure to 
join in celebrating the anniversary of the birth of the most distinguished 
printer the world has produced — Benjamin Franklin, author, statesman, 
philosopher, philanthropist, patriot. 

Franklin was a many-sided man. Through his aid a public library 
was founded in 1732, the first established in Philadelphia. He also 
founded the first association for extinguishing fires, and was instrumental 
in organizing the first company for insurance against fires. In 1752 he 
discovered the identity of electricity with lightning, and turned his dis- 
covery to practical use. 

In the war for independence he gave valuable aid. When sent as 
minister to France he succeeded in inducing the French Government to 
espouse the cause of the struggling colonies. If there had been no 
French fleet before Yorktown there would have been no surrender by 
Cornwallis. Franklin was one of the founders of the American navy. 
Paul Jones, one of our great sea fighters, said Franklin’s letters and 
speeches would make a coward fight. 

‘Franklin has been in his grave for more than one hundred years,”’ 
remarks a late Boston publication, yet that city is ‘‘ soon to enter upon 
the enjoyment of a new illustration of his wisdom and a new proof of his 
philanthropic spirit. 

“* By his will the sum of $5,000 was set aside to be lent in small sums 
at five per cent interest to young mechanics of good moral character. At 
the end of one hundred years the trustees of the fund were directed to 
expend the greater part of the sum — now nearly $400,000 — for such 
public enterprises as should seem to them most useful to the citizens of 
Boston. 

‘“*Through all these years the trust has been wisely and faithfully 
administered, and the wishes of the founder are now to be carried out in 
the Franklin Institute, a great building which will be to Boston what the 
Cooper Union is to New York and the People’s Palace to London. It 
will be a trade and manual training school, poor man’s club, public forum 
and young people’s recreation ground, all in one; a center of social and 
intellectual life for those who need it. 

““Who but Benjamin Franklin,’”? remarks a Boston journal, “‘ would 
have hit upon this way to benefit posterity; and how clearly the plan 
illustrates the peculiar characteristics of his greatness —the ability to 
accomplish great results with small means! ” 

Has not Atlanta some liberal-hearted citizen who can give to the city 
a like sum for a like purpose? Five thousand dollars is a small sum, 
viewed from the standpoint of our wealthy citizens, but let them consider 
what blessings the gift will confer! Can there not be found in Atlanta 
one man who will imitate Franklin’s example? 

This occasion also celebrates the organization and success of the 
Atlanta Typographical Union, No. 48, which was organized in April, 
1860. Of the fifteen or twenty members at that time, there are only two 
now in the city — Mr. Isaac Pilgrim and myself. The union now has a 
membership of more than two hundred and fifty. 

The typographical union has been a great help to the printing trade in 
this city. When the old Atlanta Herald made war upon it many years 
ago, causing its temporary suspension, all parties were damaged and 
nobody benefited. Previous to that time prices were uniform in all the 
offices, and all engaged in the business prospered. 

It is astonishing to consider what changes have taken place in the 
printing business in fifty years. Previous to 1850 there were not exceed- 
ing a dozen cylinder printing machines in the entire United States — 
now there are over fifty in Atlanta alone. 

If Franklin could visit a modern printing house, with its web per- 
fecting presses, having a speed of ninety-six thousand an hour, and wit- 
ness the work of the typesetting machines, each machine doing the work 
of eight or ten men, I doubt if he would know where he was “at,” and 
would be willing to return to the quietude of the grave. 

In addition to celebrating the anniversary of the birth of Franklin, 
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we also celebrate a new era in the printing business in Atlanta. A five 
years’ agreement has been made between the Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation and their workmen, which is now in force, by which all the offices 
have become unionized. For twenty years or more differences have 
existed, resulting in damage to all parties. As a representative of the 
Employing Printers’ Association, I am gratified to know of the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of all differences, and to know that for the next five 
years there will be no strikes, no boycotts, or lockouts, or differences of 
any kind that can not be adjusted by arbitration. This fact greatly 
increases the enjoyment of this occasion, and let us hope that peace, 
prosperity and plenty will prevail among all the members of the printing 
and kindred trades in this city for many years to come. 

At the close of the speechmaking the gathering adjourned 
to the dancing hall, where about five hundred guests with their 
ladies enjoyed the dance. 

The Committee of Arrangements was as follows: C. C. 
Houston, chairman; L. P. Huddleston, secretary; Louis Salo- 
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shin, R. O. Ross, Harry C. Allen, S. M. White, T. J. Counts, 
Paul Carlton, G. W. Purdy, Paul Richardson, J. D. Diehl, J. L. 
Beverly, B. L. Smith, P. B. Green, John R. Crouch, W. S. Con- 
way, W. C. Caraway, R. E. Gann, W. S. Weir, Ed M. Evans, 
W. J. Stoy, W. H. Hawkins. Floor managers: Harry C-. 
Allen, B. L. Smith, Paul V. Carlton, P. B. Green and John R. 
Crouch. 





FRANCIS WILSON AND THE CHAUTAUQUA IDEA. 


It is announced that Francis Wilson, the comic opera star, 
whose lectures at Chautauqua last summer upon the works of 
Eugene Field attracted wide attention, has become so inter- 
ested in the Chautauqua idea that he has joined the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle and along with his other 
professional duties is pursuing the reading courses. Mr. Wil- 
son has organized a Chautauqua Circle among the members of 
his company, and a traveling Chautauqua Club is now going 
about the country with a comic opera company. Mr. Wilson is 
said to possess strong literary tastes and has a special fond- 
ness for rare old volumes of literary merit. 





EVERYTHING THAT COULD BE DESIRED. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER is a magnificent work and splendidly 
illustrated, the finest chromo-lithographic and other engrav- 
ings we have seen anywhere appearing therein. The articles 
throughout, as might be expected, are exceedingly instructive, 
and no printer, nor any one else interested in the “art preserva- 
tive of all arts,” should fail to procure this journal, which 
contains more reading matter relative to the trade than any 
other publication with which we are acquainted.—The World, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 








Design by Will H. Bradley, made for the Ault & Wiborg 
Company, and used as an insert in THE INLAND 


PRINTER for May, 1900. The Bradley idea appropriated for cover of The Jndex, Pittsburg, Pa., 


for December 8, 1900. 
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The Bradley idea appropriated for cover of the winter, 1901, number 
Design by Will H. Bradley, made for the Ault & Wiborg Company, and of The Book-Lover. 
used as an insert in THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1900. 


TWO COPYRIGHTED DESIGNS OF THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY, AND IMITATIONS OF 
THEM USED BY OTHER COMPANIES. 


(See opposite page.) 
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Brains ! 

That's 77. 

‘That's what counts. 

You can’t think with your feet, 
However big and heavy. 

All men are similar 

Up to a certain point. 
There 

They part company. 

The difference is brains, 
One man, 

Whose self-esteem 

Was far more weighty 

Than his thoughts, 

Once boasted that he tipped 
The scales 

At only three pounds less 
Than Gladstone's weight. 
He seemed to think 

The grand old man was grand 
Because he was so hefty. 
But that three pounds — 
The three pounds that he, lacked— 
Was brains. 

Brains make all the difference 
In men and printing inks. 
Up to a point 

Printing inks 

Are all alike. 

You cannot tell until you try 
Them on the press 

‘That ours are better 

Than the other cheap 
Uncertain kinds 

Except*by reading 

On the label of the can 


That means that_we 

Have something others lack. 

We have the last three pounds 

Of brains, 

‘The knack of knowing what to do, 
And doing it. 

The last step, 


= Wi The last touch, 
ult G ibor. & Co. The last pound of brains 
CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK Makes good 
CHICAGO # ST. LOUIS LONDON All chat goes before. 





















































Advertisement as originated by the Ault & Wiborg Company, and 
printed on the back of their insert in the December, 
1900, INLAND PRINTER. 


ON THE USING OF OLD IDEAS. 


We show on this and the opposite page three designs 
recently used as advertisements by the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany, and by the side of them advertisements which look some- 
what similar. There is too much imitating of methods and 
ideas of others at the present time, and THE INLAND PRINTER 
trusts that if attention is called to it, those inclined to produce 
“ original ” designs by such a plan will take the hint. 





STANDARD CATALOGUE SIZES. 


—~ VERY buyer who finds it necessary to file for frequent 
reference a large number of catalogues, circulars and 
price-lists, says American Trade, is constantly con- 

fronted by a serious and very troublesome problem in the con- 
venient arrangement of such a large mass of printed matter of 
varying size and form. 

The adoption of certain standard sizes for catalogues has 
been urged repeatedly by various technical organizations, and 
this effort has been very ably supported by trade and technical 
periodicals. There is a growing tendency toward the adoption 
of standard sizes for catalogues and similar publications, but 
there is such a rapid increase in the quantity of printed matter 
of this description that there is hardly any appreciable improve- 
ment in the great mass of this material. The imporiance of 
adherence to a recognized standard of size is not so fully appre- 
ciated as it ought to be. Unfortunately, the determination of 
the size of a catalogue rests usually with some one who has 
little or no occasion to make use of the publication when com- 
pleted; and those who are compelled to file and use con- 
stantly for reference purposes, and who certainly are best 
qualified to judge of the requirements which should be met in 
such publications, have no voice in determining what form or 
size the published catalogue shall take. 

The great variety in sizes of catalogues is due more to 
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Advertisement as “lifted”? by the Grocers’ Criterion, Chicago, 
and used in a recent issue of that paper. Notice 
the reversing of the cut, and the slight 
changes in reading matter. 


insufficient consideration of the convenience of standard sizes 
than to any specific reason for using other dimensions. It is 
quite a common practice to leave the exact size of the publica- 
tion to the printer, to be worked out according to his ideas of 
display in typography, and the printer’s effort to create some- 
thing that is original and striking frequently leads to the 
selection of an unusual size or shape. 

The two sizes which have been recommended by several ef 
the technical societies, and which have been recognized as 
standards by those who give the matter any consideration, are 
6 by 9 inches and 9 by 12 inches. These two sizes afford suffi- 
cient range for almost any conditions that may present them- 
selves to the manufacturer who issues the catalogue, or to the 
buyer who files and uses it. If all published catalogues, price- 
lists and trade circulars could be reduced to these two standard 
sizes, the utility of the publications themselves would be 
largely increased, as the added convenience in filing would 
make them far more useful for purposes of reference. 

Nearly every manufacturing establishment of any size, and 
every mercantile house of any consequence, receives a great 
number of catalogues and price-lists, many of which have no 
permanent value to the recipient, but a large proportion of 
them could be preserved and classified and used frequently, 
much to the advantage of the houses whose goods they 
describe. 

The vest-pocket price-list and the portfolio of loose sheets 
are equally inconvenient, and whoever receives them at once 
begins to think what he shall do with them. The number of 
miniature catalogues is so large that no form of garment has 
ever been devised which can contain a sufficient number of 
pockets to hold all of the documents published with the idea 
that a man can carry them with him. When a man receives 
a score or more of vest-pocket catalogues, he finds that there 
is really no place where they can be disposed of to his conve- 
nience. No pocket, pigeonhole or drawer offers a suitable 
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receptacle, and what was designed to be of most convenient 
form really proves a burden to the man who has to preserve it 
for future use. 

The catalogue which goes to the other extreme and reaches 
the proportions of an atlas is even more inconvenient to han- 
dle, as its bulk and clumsy size are apt to make it a nuisance 
wherever it finds a resting-place. A catalogue that reaches 
either extreme in its dimensions is equally inconvenient, and 
as its inconvenience increases its utility diminishes. 

There is practically nothing that can be said against the 
sizes recommended as standards, while everything is to be said 
in their favor. There is hardly a line of goods that can not be 
catalogued in pages measuring 6 by 9 or 9 by 12 inches just as 
well as on pages of smaller, larger or intermediate sizes. The 
increased convenience in filing and reference far outweighs 
any inconvenience that may be encountered in an effort to con- 
form to the recognized standards. 

A recent experience on the part of the National Association 
of Manufacturers affords some very interesting information 
concerning the sizes of catalogues that are most frequently 
encountered. Within the past few weeks the Association has 
received from its members upward of six hundred catalogues 
and price-lists; measurements were made of 627 of these pub- 
lications, and the variety of sizes disclosed is striking and 
interesting. Among these 627 catalogues and price-lists there 
were no less than 190 different sizes. It is interesting to note 
that 159, or about one-fourth of the entire number, were of the 
standard size of 6 by 9. In addition to these there were about 
forty which came within the range of one-fourth of an inch of 
these dimensions, so that about two hundred out of 627 were 
either exactly or approximately of this standard size. 

The larger standard of 9 by 12 does not seem to have met 
with much favor, as there were only seven out of the lot of 
these dimensions, and but few more within a range of one- 
fourth of an inch either way. 

This lot of catalogues probably gives as good an average 
showing as could be obtained from any similar collection, and 
the tabulation shows very graphically the lack of uniformity 
and the need of adherence to the recognized standards. 

Several of the members of the association whose catalogues 
are included in this tabulation issue extended series of pam- 
phlets, all of uniform size, style and shape, and it is worthy of 
note that those which indicate the most care and attention in 
their preparation show that the importance of a standard size 
was fully appreciated, as they measured 6 by 9 inches. In 
marked contrast to this condition are several sets of catalogues 
ranging in size from vest-pocket booklets to the largest size 
tabulated, 16 by 2114 inches. The difficulty experienced by any 
man in attempting to file a set of catalogues like this can 
easily be imagined. 

In many respects the catalogues issued by American manu- 
facturers are the most elaborate, most costly and most artistic, 
from a typographical standpoint, of any such publications in 
the world, but a very large proportion of them are open to 
criticism on one point or another. Some of the more impor- 
tant deficiencies which present themselves are these: 

Great diversity of size and shape. 

Incomplete information about weights, dimensions and 
capacity of machinery. 

Extravagant claims of superiority, with lack of detailed 
descriptions of the goods catalogued. 

Absence of metric terms of measurement and weight in 
catalogues for foreign circulation. 

Translations into foreign languages so imperfectly done as 
to excite ridicule rather than admiration from the recipient of 
the catalogue. 

Some of the defects are more particularly noticeable in 
catalogues printed for foreign distribution than in those 
intended for domestic use. In many cases manufacturers 
spend large sums of money in preparing magnificent cata- 
logues, which are rendered practically worthless because of 





inaccurate translations, or by such incomplete information that 
it becomes necessary to enter into extended correspondence at 
the sacrifice of weeks and often months of time in order to 
give an intending purchaser a clear understanding of the goods 
he wishes to buy. 

The translation of catalogues and descriptive circulars into 
foreign languages is one of the troublesome problems with 
which the manufacturer has to deal, and in many cases the 
importance of this feature of the work is not appreciated. 
Translations are usually entrusted to some one who is sup- 
posed to have a knowledge of a foreign language, but who is 
not known to have any particular familiarity with the articles 
described in the catalogue. This often results in literal trans- 
lations, particularly in technical work, which are absolutely 
meaningless, and the circulation of such catalogues, instead of 
benefiting the manufacturer, becomes an injury to his trade. 

Because of the difficulties which manufacturers have expe- 
rienced in obtaining thoroughly accurate and reliable transla- 
tions into foreign languages, the National Association of 
Manufacturers has found it necessary to establish a depart- 
ment for this kind of work, and by the organization of a staff 
of capable translators it has become possible to undertake the 
rendering of catalogues into foreign languages with positive 
assurances of accuracy. It is only by selecting men who are 
familiar with various branches of manufactures, and at the 
same time have command of the English as well as a foreign 
language, and by a careful system of independent revision of 
the translations when completed, that it is possible to perform 
this work in an entirely satisfactory mainer. With the facili- 
ties now at its command, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers is prepared to handle difficult and intricate transla- 
tions of this description, and a large amount of this kind of 
work has already been done in a most satisfactory manner. 

The points which ought to be impressed most forcibly upon 
every publisher of catalogues are these: 

Adopt a standard size, namely, 6 by 9 or 9 by 12 inches. 

Eliminate extravagant claims of superior excellence and 
amplify the descriptive portions. 

Use metric weights and measures in all catalogues for for- 
eign circulation. 

Give weights and measurements of articles packed for ship- 
ment. 

Do not risk spoiling the catalogue and wasting its entire 
cost by attempting to economize in the translation. 





MEETING OF EUGENE FIELD AND BEN KING. 


A recent issue of Good Cheer gives a pleasing sketch of 
Ben King. It is written by Nixon Waterman, who collected 
and edited King’s clever verse. Though that collection has the 
distinction of being the most popular book of American verse 
published in the past three years, little is known of the person- 
ality of the rare genius who wrote it, and therefore this pleas- 
ing portrait by one who was his friend will be welcomed by 
many. Mr. Waterman describes the first meeting of Eugene 
Field and Ben King, at which the following sympathetic greet- 
ings were exchanged: 

“T’m mighty glad to see you, Mr. Field,” said King. “I 
began reading your ‘ Sharps and Flats’ eighteen years ago, and 
have never read any other.” 

“The pleasure is mutual, Mr. King,” Field replied. “I once 
knew a man from Saint Joe (King’s boyhood home in Michi- 
gan, across the lake from Chicago) who had heard you play 
pieces on the piano at a Sunday-school entertainment and had 
never needed any music since. What has prevented your 
advancement in the musical profession? I have never seen 
your name among the soap testimonials.” 

“No, I have given up music for poetry.” 

“Ts that so? You write poetry, then? Dear me, so do I.” 

“Really? I didn’t know that. I thought you wrote funny 
paragraphs. I wish you’d let me see your scrap-book some 
time.” 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on CopyricHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

Tue Law or Copyricut.— By Thomas E. Scrutton, M.A., LL.B., of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. Including the American Copyright 
Act, the Berne Convention, etc., with cases to date. Third edition. Lon- 
don: 1896. $5. 

THE Question oF CopyricHut.— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

Tue Worp “ CopyriGHTeD” ALONE NO Protection.—J. F., 
Indianapolis, Indiana, asks: “ Will printing the word ‘ Copy- 
righted’ (nothing more) be sufficient to protect?” Answer.— 
Section 4962 requires either one of two forms of notice to be 
employed. But it is absolutely essential the year the copyright 
was entered and the name of the party by whom it was taken 
out should appear to insure protection. “The object is to 
inform the public of the existence of a copyright, the term of 
its commencement, and by whom claimed.” Printing the word 
“ copyrighted ” is valueless, and, in view of the intent of the 


statute, meaningless. 


CopyrIGHT ON Foretcn Booxs.—At the request of the 
Treasury Department the Attorney-General has furnished two 
opinions involving the construction of Sections 4956 and 4963 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 1891. The first relates to 
the importation of “L’Aiglon,” printed in French from type 
not set within the limits of the United States. The publisher 
secured a copyright in the United States. He assigned his 
rights in the United States to citizens thereof. Notwithstand- 
ing such assignment, importations of the foreign edition, bear- 
ing notice of the copyright were made. To prevent this the 
assignees asked relief. The second deals with the proposition 
whether or not under Section 4956, as amended in 1891, a 
work copyrighted in 1882 comes within the above prohibitive 
section. In other words, if the law as amended has a retro- 
active effect. Both of these important rulings will be more 
fully discussed in the April number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CopyYRIGHTING A PUBLICATION IN ApDvANCE—M. G. E., 
Chicago, asks the following question: “If one seeks to copy- 
right a publication for a year in advance, namely, 1901, of its 
several issues, what date should the claim bear?” Answer.— 
Section 4957 of the law provides that the Librarian “ shall 
record the name, etc., forthwith” (meaning upon the date of 
the receipt of the copies), and it is the date of entry of such 
record that should be printed upon the various issues. For 
example, if one sends the Librarian a certain title for registra- 
tion, and it should be received December 31, 1900, and a copy- 
right requested for 1901, the year when the application was 
received and entered would be the year to specify. From 
correspondence before the writer it would appear that the 
Librarian held over applications received the last few days of 
December, 1899, and entered them upon January 2, 1900; con- 
cerning which the Register speaks as follows: “The results 
of that experiment did not induce the Register to try it again. 
The accumulation for the month of January of held-over mat- 
ter, and of matter coming in during the month of January, 
was so great as to severely tax the powers of the office to deal 
with it, and it was thought better this year to record the titles 
as of the date they were actually received, in accordance with 
the requirements of the copyright law.” 
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RIGHT OF A REPORTER TO COPYRIGHT A SPEECH. 


The English courts have lately passed upon the question of 
the right of a reporter in taking down a speech word for word, 
to copyright it. The House of Lords (being the British tribu- 
nal of ultimate appeal) held, under the circumstances described, 
that the reporter was an “author.” The Chautauquan, for Jan- 
uary, I90I1, comments upon the case as follows: 

“In arguing the case Mr. Augustin Birrell, the brilliant 
essayist and lawyer, urged upon the Lords that there was but 
one criterion in copyright —the presence or absence of the 
element of literary composition. An exact reporter, he con- 
tended, was like a mocking-bird or a phonograph; he echoed 
some one’s words and produced nothing original. Of what was 
he an “author” in reporting another’s speech? What right 
can he have in the speech, as against its real author? 

“Lord Robertson, in a dissenting opinion, vigorously sup- 
ported this view. The majority, however, held that a reporter 
was the author of his report of a speech not copyrighted by the 
speaker himself. The test, according to them, was not literary 
composition, but the expenditure of labor, time and money. 
The law does not permit any man to avail himself of the skill 
and expense by means of which a reporter or his superior 
obtained and first gave to the public a speech or oration. 
What right has the public to multiply copies of such a report, 
and why should not the man who incurred trouble and expendi- 
ture in procuring it have copyright? These seem to be plaus- 
ible questions, but the answer is that a reporter should be paid 
once for his labor and that his claim should cease with the 
first publication. The idea of literary property is that he who 
originates something should be protected. The reporter has 
contributed neither ideas nor form, and as a mere laborer he 
is worthy of his hire, but not entitled to copyright. To say 
that he has no property right in the speech itself, but only in 
his report of it, is to draw a purely verbal and unsubstantial 
distinction.” 

From the above extract it will be seen the test was not lit- 
erary merit the law sought to protect and foster, but the man 
who expended time, labor and money in reproducing the 
speech. The speech, the evolution of the preconceived ideas 
of the brain of the man who gave it utterance, belonged 
not to its “author” in the view of this foreign court, but to 
the man whe reproduced it by the pothooks of stenography 
and whipped those symbols into the actual words of the 
speaker. This is a construction of the spirit of the law with a 
vengeance. 


COPYRIGHT ON THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION ODE, 


As evidence of the enterprise of modern newspapers for 
getting a “good thing” and using it, the case of the Press 
Publishing Company versus Monroe is a striking example. 
In March, 1891, Miss Monroe, an authoress of reputation, was 
invited to prepare an ode to be delivered at the dedicatory 
exercises of the World’s Fair in 1893. After months of careful 
preparation and revision it was accepted. Fifty-six lines of it 
were lyrical songs. The original revision was shown to a 
musical composer, and the fifty-six lines set to music, in order 
to rehearse the chorus. With this exception there had been no 
publication of the ode. The copies given to the members of 
the literary committee were for the sole purpose of enabling 
them to decide if the poem would be acceptable. September 
23, 1892, the authoress received payment for her work, and 
granted the Exposition Company the right to furnish copies 
for publication to the newspaper press and for free distribu- 
tion if desired, and also to publish same in the official history 
of the dedicatory ceremonies, but she expressly reserved her 
copyright therein. The day she was paid and the above receipt 
signed an agent of the New York World procured a copy of 
the ode and wired it to New York; while in transit the 
Associated Press notified the World that it was copyrighted. 
The metropolitan paper decided, however, to “take chances” 
















upon it, and directed the agent to interview the authoress, tell 
her how much better it would be to have the /Vorld treat it 
than little papers, etc. September 25 the World printed it in 
full, with comments, a sketch and a purported portrait of 
Miss Monroe. The court said: 

“ The first question to be determined — and it is the impor- 
tant question in the case —is what property rights to the ode 
remained to the plaintiff after September 23, 1892? The evi- 
dence indicates that the receipt quoted above expressed, item 
by item, the conditions of the contract between Miss Monroe 
and the committee, which was not otherwise reduced to writ- 
ing. The defendant contends that by the first clause of this 
receipt she transferred to the committee her entire common- 
law right of property in the manuscript; that the residue of the 
receipt is a nullity; that it can not be construed as impairing 
in any way the full rights of ownership given by the first 
clause; that the second paragraph was intended only as a 
reservation of the right to take out a copyright under the 
United States statute, and was powerless to secure even that, 
since publication without the statutory copyright notice is 
authorized, and, the poem being once thus published, all right 
to restrain future piracy would be lost. We are unable to 
accept this construction. The whole instrument is to be con- 
strued together, and manifestly it contemplates something 
short of a complete transfer of all right to the committee. A 
reservation by the author, ‘subject to the concession herein 
made . . . of her copyright in the poem,’ imports a reser- 
vation of common-law as well as of statutory copyright, and 
it must be made clear, either upon the face of the instrument 
itself or otherwise by competent proof, that the word ‘ copy- 
right’ was used in some more restricted sense. To the com- 
mittee was given not only the right to have the poem delivered 
on the occasion of the dedicatory ceremonies, but also the 
right to publish it in the official history thereof, and the right 
to furnish copies for publication to the newspaper press of the 
world, and the right to furnish copies for free distribution. 
This was all the committee needed for its purposes, and, hav- 
ing secured all it needed, there is nothing surprising in its 
leaving all other rights to the author. When the committee 
chose to avail of its concession, and publish the poem, that 
act would determine the common-law copyright, but until pub- 
lication that right survived, and by the terms of the agreement 
was not conveyed to the committee, but reserved to the author. 
Any unauthorized publication would be a trespass upon that 
right of property, and right of action therefor would still be 
jn the author. 

* The contention of the plaintiff in error that the passage by 
Congress of the copyright statutes has abrogated the common- 
law right of an author to his unpublished manuscript is unsup- 
ported by authority. These statutes secure and regulate the 
exclusive property in the future publication of the work after 
the author shall have published it to the world. But this is 
a very different right from the ownership and control of the 
manuscript before publication. ‘That an author, at common 
law, has a property in his manuscript, and may obtain redress 
against any one who deprives him of it, or, by improperly 
obtaining a copy, endeavors to realize a profit by its publication, 
can not be doubted. The argument that a literary man 
is as much entitled to the product of his labor as any other 
member of society can not be controverted . . . (at least 
until) he shall have sold it publicly.’ The testimony 
in this case warranted the jury in finding the defendant had 
reason to know that the poem had not theretofore been pub- 
lished; that it was the wish and intention, both of the expo- 
sition committee and of the plaintiff, to withhold it from pub- 
lication until, in the language of the circuit judge, ‘it should 
be presented to the audience with all the advantages which the 
enthusiasm of the occasion could give, and unmarred by crit- 
icism, either polite or impolite.’ The managing editor testified 
that he knew that the ode belonged to the World’s Fair, and 
that he made no inquiry of the World’s Fair committee as to 
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tion whether an editor of a newspaper has the right to pub- 
lish a literary work unless the owner consents to it, he left that 
matter to be settled by the lawyers, and added, ‘Under some 
circumstances, I believe that I have the right, as an editor, 
to publish the manuscript of a person without that person’s 
consent.’ This is a restatement of the proposition so frequently 
advanced, when newspapers happen to be defendants, that the 
person or property rights of individuals are entitled to receive 
no consideration at the hands of the public press whenever a 
violation of those rights may, in the opinion of the editor, pro- 
mote the entertainment of the purchasers of his paper. Testi- 
mony such as this was abundantly sufficient to warrant the 
jury in finding that the publication of the plaintiff’s ode in the 
World newspaper was the result of ‘that wanton and reckless 
indifference to the rights of others which is equivalent to an 
intentional violation of them.’ ” 





WILLIAM JORDAN, DECORATIVE DESIGNER. 


MONG the good works of one of the jejune publishing 
A houses that flourished in Boston some four or five years 
ago, were a number of beautiful book-covers. During 

the meteoric career of Lamson, Wolffe & Co., the bulk of the 
decorative coverwork put forth by them was done by Mr. Will- 
iam Jordan, and many of this firm’s books are prized as much 
for their covers as their contents. Mr. Jordan’s work is char- 
acterized by boldness of treatment and the suppression of ines- 
sential detail. It has good carrying qualities and yet daintiness 
of conception. His initial letters and tailpieces are particularly 
attractive and have been used in a number of our best month- 
lies. Mr. Jordan has given special attention to book-plates. 
These are not of the usual modern style, replete with bookish 
suggestion, but are rather decorative labels, without attempt to 
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COVER-DESIGN 
By William Jordan, New York. 


whether he had any right to buy it or not; that as to the ques- 
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convey any occult meaning. Some are based on heraldic 
motives, but more make a conventional use of some fiower or 
plant. Especially pleasing in this line is the violet plate for 
Miss Kirk, which is printed in violet ink on pale violet paper ; 
also the much conventionalized chrysanthemum design for 
Miss Shaffner; then perhaps the daintiest of the lot is the 
pine branch for Miss Davis. Mr. Jordan is now in charge of 
the art department of the Cheltenham Press, of New York. 
This is the press of Mr. H. I. Kimball, late of the publishing 
house of Stone & Kimball, of Chicago. Mr. Jordan’s work is 
usually quite sober and dignified, but he has lately made a 
series of car advertisements for the clothing house of Rogers, 
Peet & Co. that are decidedly humorous. These have much 
enlivened the city trolley and cable cars. The designs were of 
quaint square-headed and square-bodied Noah’s ark people and 
were printed in the primary colors, chiefly red and green. 
They were in all sorts of impossible positions and attracted 
much attention. The reproductions give an idea of his style. 





ADVERTISIN 








BY F. F. HELMER. 


This department Is meant to help the printer put his business 
profitably before the public. It criticizes specimens on the basis of 
their advertising value, it records the experiences of printers who 
have made advertising successes, and it endeavors also to present 
each month unused but practical ideas forits readers. Contributors 
of specimens will kindly direct their matter to F. F. Helmer, 222 Ellicott 
Square, Buffalo, New York. 

In line with a request from several printers, this depart- 
ment desires to obtain the names and location of all the “ little 
papers,” published by printers throughout the country, in order 
to assist in procuring an exchange list for the advertising print- 
ers’ mutual advantage. 


THE opening of the year brought a great deal of interest- 
ing advertising to this department. It is impossible to even 
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acknowledge all of the things received, although a great many 
of them are worthy of special notice. 


CALENDARS were especially numerous. 


W. P. Dunn & Co. put out one containing a dozen large 
and beautifully printed views of Chicago parks, a much more 
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BOOK-PLATE. 
Designed by William Jordan. 


appropriate and locally interesting selection of subjects than 
foreign landscapes or fancy composition. With brass-bound 
top and ring, it was also very durable. 


THE same idea was carried out by Broome & Herbig in a 
few views of “ Picturesque Coshocton,” Ohio, the half-tones 
in this case being printed in various colors on white stock, cut 
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close and pasted upon handsome rough cover-papers of har- 
monious shades. The effect was very rich. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts, furnished an 
office cat to each recipient of his calendars —a beautiful spec- 
imen of Angora being reproduced in half-tone. 

A. L. CurpMan, of Poland, Maine, used, by permission of 
Ault & Wiborg, a reprint of their advertisement “ Hot Forged 
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NOW THE SHY NEW CENTURY LOVER WILL PROPOSE. 
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TWO UP-TO-DATE CALENDAR BLOTTERS. 


Facts,” illustrating the old schoolmaster with the brick, and 
adapting the text to the Chipman Printery’s business, for a cal- 
endar. 

A CALENDAR blotter with a bit of string glued on to illustrate 
its catch phrase, “ Tie to me,” is received from Will H. Older, 
of Hinsdale. This is not new, of course, and the text is a little 
lacking in force, but an old joke is always good where it has 
not been heard. 

In regard to a calendar made neatly of gray board and a 
gray paper pad, the Dewey-Davis Printing Company, James- 
town, New York, relates that 

It made the greatest hit of anything we ever put out in the advertis- 
ing line. We think the calendar a neat thing, and it has been called artis- 
tic, but what made it take so well is probably due to the fact that the por- 
trait used is that of one of Jamestown’s most popular singers. The pad 
and all are ‘“* home grown.” 

Our idea was to give the half-tone the appearance of a photograph, 
but we hardly expected any one to take it as seriously as did the James- 
town Journal, which printed the following: 

‘*The Dewey-Davis Printing Company has issued some attractive cal- 
endars for their patrons. They are on dark gray cardboard and each cal- 
endar contains an excellent photograph of Nellie Turnwall Folsom.” 

In fact, after printing on the envelope that the calendar was our 
product, we wanted credit for the work. So we caused this item to be 
printed in the following evening’s paper: 

“The ‘ photograph’ of Mrs. Folsom used on the Dewey-Davis Print- 
ing Company’s calendar is the half-tone work of the D.-D. P. Co., and 
not a photograph, as erroneously stated in last evening’s Journal.” 

The brown tone was given the cut by printing twice from same 
plate, the first time using a light brown tint, the second a black ink. 
The envelope in which the calendar was enclosed was of hand- 
some gray light cover-stock, which added much to the style 
of the advertisement. 

A mysterious “ Christmas Greeting” from Horace E. Carr, 
of Cleveland, arrived by mail, wrapped in a couple of Japanese 
paper napkins, tied with string, and directed by tag. The par- 
cel contained a little woven-splint basket full of rubber bands, 
while in the center of the paper wrappers was printed the mes- 
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sage, “ Wishing you a long stretch of prosperity.” The basket 
has remained upon my desk in constant use and I certainly con- 
sider it a good, lasting advertisement. 

Frep W. Haicu, Toledo, has branched off from his long- 
sustained style of advertising by calendars with attached 
objects — but I venture to say subjects would give out! His 
new style does not seem so good, the calendars are too much 
like other people’s. 

As AN advertisement, the fault of the ordinary yearly cal- 
endar, made up of a large card and a date pad, is its unchange- 
able matter. If it hangs through the year, familiarity begets 
contempt, and there is little effect. To remedy this, the A. T. 
Brown Printing House, of Buffalo, has inserted an advertise- 
ment between the date slips, so that a new idea comes up as 
each month’s slip comes off. The card strikingly displays a 
magnificent lion’s head reproduced from an etching by two 
half-tone printings. 

WacNer’s PrinTeEry, Davenport, Iowa, used a very clever 
device for a January circular. A brown cover, neatly embossed 
under gold with “ How-da-do! Wish y’ a Happy New Year” 
was perforated by an irregular hole through which was thrust 
the smiling face of an old “ hay-seed,” this being a portion of 
a three-color half-tone on the first leaf inside, so cut as to let 
the head through. 

A neat little thing by the Pacific Press Publishing Com- 
pany is a 2% by 7% inch folder, two colors inside, with a 
green cover, printed in aluminum, announcing “The Dawn 
of a New Century,” having a clever little drawing of sunrise 
occupying the lower portion of the long panel, the beams 
extending upward to the title. A narrow dark green envelope 

















A COVER. 


(The nine initials and the ornaments after the word “ Toronto ”’ 
were in red, balance in black, on drab stock.) 


printed in aluminum and directed with white ink, completes 
this tastily arranged advertisement. 

Rotto A. Moore, Printer and Designer, Jackson, Michigan. 
calls his printing establishment the Acorn Press and puts into 
his mark the head of a ram (R. A. M. being his initials). Mr 
Moote has associated an advertising man with him and is out 
for trade with some new circulars which are well written and 
well printed. “Turn Over a New Leaf” is a good idea in one 
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of them that was printed for January, the leaf being of green 
paper, cut into a very new sort of leaf shape, pasted at its 
stem so that it has to be turned to find the advertisement 
underneath. 

AN elaborate and ingenious advertisement of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company is here reproduced in part. The dark gray 
cover is printed in rich colors, both lighter and darker than the 
stock itself, an unusual effect being obtained in the deepest 





ILLUSTRATION FOR TITLE. 


From circular of The Henry O. Shepard Company, Chicago. 


background color, a dark green, producing a heavy velvet 
surface. At the back the cover receives, through parallel slits, 
cream-colored folded inserts, which make striking parallels for 
the title, ““ The Right of Way,” as they show outside in the final 
folding of the advertisement. When the whole thing lies open, 
this arrangement gives from end to end a continuous strip of 
the cover-stock, under which at certain points the lighter paper 
is passed through the mentioned slits. The envelope repeats a 
portion of the design with the title, and altogether it is a rich 
and striking advertisement, impossible to forget. 

Warwick BrotHers & Rutter, of Toronto, Canada, have 
produced a very attractive brochure, “On the Making of 
Printed Books —a Treatise on the Preparation of Manuscript, 
the Correction of Proofs and the Details of Bookmaking.” It 
is a practical advertisement, as it contains useful information 
and much matter for reference, bound in a durable, hand- 
somely printed cover. The cover-stock is gray, printed on 
black, with all initials in red. The envelope is red, strikingly 
paneled in aluminum ink for black lettering. 

In strong contrast to previous work, which has been taste- 
ful in the extreme, the Central Printing Company, of Roch- 
ester, New York, has stooped to an ugly device for an 


eye-catching blotter. A bold drawing of two skinny arms, 
stretching out to a blue sea toward the word HELP in three- 
quartef-inch letters above. As the beginning of the advertise- 
ment asks: “Can We Help You?” it is hard to know the 
meaning of those gaunt outstretched arms, when beneath them 
is printed: “ You will never have a desire to do this if you do 
business with us.” Desire to drown or ask help — which? 

Tue Kirkley Printing Company, Washington, D. C., con- 
tributes this bit of advertising experience in regard to an 
attractive and serviceable specimen: 

We enclose you a copy of a telephone card which made quite a hit 
here. It is an old idea, but the telephone company changed all the num- 
bers of the ’phones and we put these cards out immediately, and they 
were eagerly sought after, people coming after them and sending for 
them. The value of the card was enhanced by the opportune time they 
were distributed. 

To MAKE a harmonious and beautiful thing out of incon- 
gruous specimens of printed work is a difficult task. Half- 
tones of stoves, furnaces, locks, store fronts, ladies’ fashions 
and fish-hooks, together with catalogue covers of various rich 
designs in many colors and heavy embossing, present an assem- 
blage that needs a strong hand and much enthusiasm to muster. 
This varied display is of course a proper way to show men of 





AN IMPRINT. 


different lines of business how their individual work would 
look when done at a good print-shop, but there is always dan- 
ger of mutiny among the parts of such a book and one needs to 
take great care. The Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has put the highest attainments of 
modern printing into an elaborate booklet “About a Good 
Print-shop.” Taken as a whole it lacks uniform style, owing 
to the necessity of illustrating a diversity of work, but taken 
page by page it is a succession of the most delightful examples 
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of art and commercial printing. Both of its covers and several 
inside pages are richly embossed, while color and bronzed 
work is scattered throughout, there having been, according to 
Mr. Griffith, over three hundred thousand impressions required 
to produce the seven thousand copies which were made. As 
an advertisement it appeals to the taste of business men and to 
their desire of presenting wares in the best possible manner. 
Although expensive, it will undoubtedly pay for itself. 

In the December number some doubt was expressed about 


the advertising value of blotters with biblical texts upon them. 


_ Sohn W. Little and Co, | 
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BLOTTERS OF JOHN W. LITTLE & CO. 


But Mr. John W. Little, of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, has 
kindly given us some further specimens and the assurance 
that Pawtucket takes them so well that, from the present out- 
look, he will continue to issue them, being well satisfied with 
his work in this line. It is a great thing for a man to be sat- 
isfied, but I wonder that Mr. Little is not at least a little 
ashamed of having his firm “ Printers to the City,” when he 
makes out Pawtucket to be such a terrible place. 

Mr. DaAKEN, of the Daken Printing Company, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, is a man who makes use of THE INLAND PRINTER 
in the right way. After a little pleasant general commendation 
of this department he says: 

It gives one a chance to see what other printers are doing, and while 
I consider it very bad taste to copy a design outright, it gives you a 
foundation to work up something new in the same line. 

We issue a blotter every two weeks, and aim to make each one 
entirely different from the others. Then we sandwich catchy designs of 
folders and announcements and keep a good supply of telephone “ tabs ” 
on hand for our customers and those who ought to be. 

I shall do all I can to make your department more complete, and if 
other readers of THe INLAND PRINTER would do the same thing, it would 
be a great help to all of us. 


Tue Clover Press has a neat mark and its name suggests all 
sorts of pleasant possibilities in artistic originality. So why 


‘Reep the Pot H-Boiling 


Stir things up-don’t let the business pot boil 
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A BLOTTER. 


should a printer at Bay Shore, Long Island, put upon his 
establishment such a delightful name and send to Philadelphia 
for heavy advertising stuff like “ Keep the Pot A-Boiling”? 
I would like to see every printer take advantage of his sur- 
roundings and make things up out of subjects near at hand. I 
would fancy a good point could be made out of a drifting yacht 
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(from drawing or photograph) the drift of the remarks being 
toward printing, or something might be said about being in 
clover when printing is done at Mr. Long’s Press. A Wide 
View is a desirable thing to give your people and is easily illus- 
trated from Long Island shores. A 

Cross-cut to Success might be taken he § 

over the fields where the clover stands. 
And so it could go, preserving a fresh- The 
ness of name and fame that would over 
make profitable publicity. It would Tess 
seem to me as easy and more natural 
to take up new things that are in sight 
than to work over that “50 Million 
Dollars in the Waste Basket” circular, 
even though the silver ink on dark 
paper, with red patches of illustration 
make a different thing of it. The Clover Press does good 
printing, and specimens of good printing bring business, 
whether the matter is old or new— but it is preferable to have 
it new. 

ADVERTISING literature, like the literature which is spelled 
with a capital L, is a matter of misses and hits. If it finds 
its readers and is run to a second edition, blessed be its pub- 
lisher! There is no recipe in rhetoric for making a literary 


ay Shore, A. W. 


AN IMPRINT. 
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How soon will you know 
Whether that one was Slow, 

Or the one that is coming is Fast? 
And this can you find: 

If betore or behind 

The Other One isn't the Last? 


Tit, tat, t 
Hey diddle diddle, Three'in A Row, 
me answer this Riddle: That's the Way the [rvington 
How Late was the Car that Just Passed? Street-Cars go. 
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Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the Corner 
And missed his Christmas Pie. 
Hereafter he'll Hike 
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And say, “What a Wise Guy am I)" 
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The clock struck On 

Yet none could - 
Dickory, dickory, dack. 
Dickory, dickory, dack, 

The Car still ol the Track; 
The clock struck Two 

And one went Through, 
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FOUR PAGES FROM A BOOKLET. 


The original printed in black and red. 


success, nor can you be sure mere figures of speech are going 
to produce figures on the cash book, but there is a way of 
finding means and opportunities for advertising which is 
worth studying. Hecker Brothers, in their “ Book of Honks,” 
made an advertising hit. We reproduce some of its pages and 
Mr. Edward J. Hecker writes about it as follows: 


The only explanation is that the street-car service between Indianap- 
olis and Irvington (a suburb) is notoriously bad. We put one into every 
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house in our town, as nearly as possible, on the 1st. We have had over 
forty people call for additional copies in the week. Parts of the doggerel 
were copied in the Indianapolis News, Press and Sun; the News printed 
nine inches, and the others a little over four inches each. Combined cir- 
culation of the three, somewhat over one hundred thousand copies. Each 
was kind enough to mention the Brothers and their business. We 
expected no immediate returns, but have had some already. But public- 
ity is what we wanted, and got a great deal more than we anticipated. 

In a subsequent letter, as I had asked for an extra copy of the 
“ Honks,” he added: 


We expected ere this to have printed a second edition of ‘‘ Honks,” 
but have not had the time. We intend to print a few more for “ private 
consumption,” to fit cases like yours, but naturally will not do so until 
we have nothing else on the hook. When that time comes (and may it 
long be deferred) we shall remember you. 

A week or so after the “‘ book ’’ appeared, orders were issued to con- 
ductors not to run by passengers in order to make up time, 
and “‘ transferring ’’ to cars following was also stopped. 

People say that the “‘ Honks ” did it, but we hardly care 
to claim the credit. 


I HAVE long been seeking space to print an 
extended advertising story which the Herald, of 
Biloxi, Mississippi, was kind enough to relate, 
but now condense it briefly, as the only hope of 
getting it in. A photographer moved to Biloxi 
last spring, just at the time the Herald was out 
with an advertisement consisting of a big 15 on a 
sticker, secretly posted all over town at night by 
the Herald people. The established photographer 
of the place, since everybody was guessing what 
the advertisement meant, concluded it was the 
work of his new rival, and went to the Herald 
office to order stickers of the same style, reading 
“Cabinet Photos at Meyer's,’ which the next 
night he pasted directly under the 15, making, 
apparently, a bargain in photos out of it. The 
new photographer came in the succeeding day 
with paid locals for the Herald, the resident pho- 
tographer following with the same. After both 
had thus run up their printing bills, the Herald 
stuck up, as intended, the rest of its notice, (15) 
“cents a week will pay for the Biloxi Daily Her- 
ald, delivered every morning except Monday.” 
The scheme brought subscribers as well as the 
patronage of the two photographers. 


A BOOKLET, “ Reasons Why,” from the Weig- 
ner Printery, Philadelphia, presents a very hand- 
some exterior, with type heading and a large deco- 
rative griffin in black, framed in a long panel of 
red rule, on handsome gray cover-paper. Inside 
of this booklet, Mr. Weigner has introduced on 
every page trade cuts of printers’ equipment — 
paper-cutter, jobber, staple-binder, tablet-press, 
etc. These, of course, represent the “ reason why” 
he should be able to do printing, and are practical 
illustrations, but not artistic or really attractive ones to go 
toward the making of a booklet with handsome covers, two- 
color inside, rounded corners and other such luxuries. For 
ordinary commercial work this advertisement makes a strong 
request with all the array of facilities therein portrayed, but 
a booklet with large, bold mechanical line cuts in it is bound 
to be homely. A brochure, if it must use these illustrations, 
should reduce their size, or compass them in neat panels to 
bring all into harmony of design. I agree with Mr. Weigner 
in this: 

Booklets are considered most profitable advertisements, but in order 
to produce the very best results they must be neat and attractive. An 
ordinary booklet will be likely to make the same impression as a slovenly 
representative, but if it combines good taste with good language, your 
booklet will be a success, 





THINGS done in youth on account of inexperience if done in 
later years are due to foolishness— S. O. E. R. 


A QUAINT PRINTING-OFFICE, 


By the courtesy of Mr. Remington Ward, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, we show herewith an illustration of his quaint 
printing-office in the renowned summer resort of Newport. 
Here on Clarke street, named for John Clarke, one of the 
founders of this colony in 1636, Ward’s printing-office is 
located. Remington Ward, the proprietor, is a descendant of 
Marmaduke Ward, who, with fifteen others, purchased this 
beautiful island of the Indians. The plant is in every way 
modern and up to date; its perfect and well-kept machinery 
is the admiration of practical printers and the many customers 
who visit this establishment in the way of business. The loca- 
tion of the office, near the public buildings and the business 





WARD'S PRINTING-OFFICE, NEWPORT, R. I. 


center, is quiet and convenient of access. The immediate sur- 
roundings are unique. It stands in the rear of the lot. In 
approaching it from the street you pass under a picturesquely 
trained grape vine and through a flower garden in which are 
banks of hydrangea and many other plants and ornamental 
shrubs. A beautiful maple of thirty years growth adds its cool- 
ing shade in summer to this attractive place of beauty and busi- 
ness (a rare combination), and is highly appreciated by the 
many citizens and strangers who have occasion to call on 
“Ward, the printer.” From small beginnings this office has 
taken first place among the job-offices in the city. 





AS GOOD AS A WIFE, 


Herewith find check to pay for your publication another 
year. We are married to THE INLAND PRINTER and can not 
keep house without it—W. H. Cunningham, Editor The 
Press, Greenup, Illinois. 
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BY ED S, RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Job-work, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PracticaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation ~? the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, 

meas or Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 


ConTEsTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tur INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


CoNTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 


Campsie’s VEST-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK-B00K.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 

satis reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
ition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
sale instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 
Mopern Type Disptay.—The latest and best book on artistic job 


composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty u 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful oe for "5 proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited b . Ralp It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor ced 4 Beslan Size 7 by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
ENVELOPE CONTEST. 

For some time we have been thinking of inaugurating a 
contest similar to those conducted by Mr. Byxbee. Therefore 
we present the reprint copy of an envelope corner, marked 
“Exhibit A.” For fear that our patrons may not be able to 
read it, we herewith translate it. “Job printing. The Rosalia 
Citizen. Published every Friday. Neat work. F. C. Chekal, 
publisher. Independent of politics. Rosalia, Washington.” 
The wording may be arranged by competitors to suit them- 
selves but it must not be changed. Six clearly printed proofs 
in black ink on white paper, size 3% by 6% inches, must be 
sent to the editor of this department. The proofs must not 
bear any marks of identification. The parcel must be marked 
“Envelope Contest,” and also have the name of the compositor 
marked thereon. Proofs must be mailed flat and be in the 
hands of the editor of this department not later than March 15, 
1901. The award will be made by a committee, whose names 
will be announced later. Address specimens to Ed S. Ralph, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

H. M. Kine, Miami, Florida.— Blotters quite good as to dis- 
play. 

C. W. Dunnet, Galt, Ontario.— Cover-design good and 
well displayed. 

A. C. Briccs, Owensboro, Kentucky.— Specimens very neat 
and well displayed. 

J. A. RuGaser, Chicago, Illinois.— Invitation in good form 
and well displayed. 

Tony Ferret, San Antonio, Texas.—With the exception of 
employing too large type on your commercial specimens, we 


have no criticisms to make. Taken as a whole, your work is 
quite creditable. 

H. J. Wrecener, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania— Brochure 
neat and attractive. 

Matt Kump, Xenia, Ohio.— Blotter and card both artistic 
and very attractive. 

L. Hoover, Franklin, Tennessee.— Specimens neat, but not 
out of the ordinary. 

Hersert Biccer, Roswell, New Mexico.— Envelope corner 
neat and creditable. 
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EXHIBIT A. 


J. Hersert Hinps, Eufaula, Indian Territory.— Specimens 
neat and creditable. 

Joun J. F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Specimens well 
designed and artistic. 

Joun C. Moore, Rochester, New York.— Blotter well dis- 
played and very neat. 

Cuartes C. Koops, Lincoln, Nebraska.— Cover very artis- 
tic, well displayed and attractive. We reproduce your postal 
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No. 1. 


card form, specimen No. 1. The plan, get-up and general 
effect of this card are excellent. 

O. E. Smiru, Los Angeles, California— Brochure well 
designed and attractive. 

SHaw & Watson, Peabody, Kansas.—The only specimen in 
your collection on which adverse criticism can be made is the 
Elbing letter-head. The type employed is too large and the 
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balance and whiting out are poor. Other specimens neat and 
creditable. 

Tuomas W. Apams, Raleigh, North Carolina.— Cover-de- 
signs good. Display forceful. 

C. G. FeatuHerty, Harriman, Tennessee—Your specimens 
are all of a good class. The balance, plan, whiting out and dis- 
play are good. We reproduce the Fillmore bill-heads. No. 2 
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Plumber and Steam Fitter. 
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No. 2. 


is the reprint copy and No. 3 the reset heading. There is no 
question as to which is the better job. No. 2 is incorrectly 
treated. The business engaged in is‘accorded as much promi- 
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No 3. 

nence as the firm name, which is wrong. The No. 3 specimen 
is correctly displayed and a very neat heading. 

Oza Bioncett, Elwood, Indiana.— Specimens neat, well dis- 
played and good as to design. 

W. F. BLackwELL, Jackson, Tennessee.— Blotter good as to 
design and effectively displayed. 

C. St. Joun Core, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Blotters very 
neat, well displayed and attractive. 

Ep F. Cotirns, Wakefield, Massachusetts.— Specimens good 
as to design and forcefully displayed. 

N. W. Antuony, Chicago, Illinois—Your specimens are all 
excellent, artistic and attractive. We reproduce your blotter, 
specimen No. 4. This blotter was in two printings. Heavy 
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underscoring rule and names of the months were in red, bal- 
ance in green. 

REPUBLICAN Jos Rooms, Peru, Indiana.— Folder neat and 
good as to design. Blotter creditable. 

Harotp A. Hotmes, Brockton, Massachusetts.— Specimens 
all good, well displayed and attractive. 

Ep J. Raymonp, Aurora, Illinois—Your specimens are all 
well designed and excellently displayed. 

A. K. Ness, Cheboygan, Michigan.— Folder good as to 
design and very neat. Too large type is employed for the 


Grieve card and on the other cards you have used too much 
fancy metal border. 

J. G. Aven, Aurora, Nebraska.—Your office stationery is 
neat, good as to plan and well displayed. 

B. Wit, Longmont, Colorado.— Specimens excellently well 
displayed, up to date and very attractive. 

Metvin Z. REMsBURGH, San Jacinto, California— Speci- 
mens creditable as to design and display. 

CLover Lear Press, Bay Shore, New York.— Specimens 
uniformly good and artistic in every respect. 

Davis BrorHers, Cambridge, Massachusetts.—Your speci- 
mens are well displayed and quite attractive. 

J. T. Rem, Campbellton, New Brunswick.—Your specimens 
evidence good taste. They are very creditable. 

O. L. Litutston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Your speci- 
mens are uniformly good and artistic as well. We reproduce 
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your announcement page, specimen No. 5. Rules and initial 
were printed in red; balance in black. 

F. M. Kennepy, Lafayette, Alabama.—Association booklet 
cover very good. Balance of book only ordinary. 

W. G. BrapsHAw, Saratoga Springs, New York.— Speci- 
mens well displayed, neat and good as to design. 

Sot Otson, Nevada, Iowa.—Letter-head well designed. 
The balance, finish and whiting out are excellent. 

LEADER PRINTING CoMPANY, Vinta, Indian Territory.—The 
copy of the Leader you refer to was not received. 

P. B. Warr, Moline, Illinois— Brochure and card excellent 
as to design and very attractive as well as artistic. 

SHEEGOG PRINTING CoMPANY, Shreveport, Louisiana.— The 
Taylor cover is an artistic one. It is very attractive. 

H. WEIXELBAUM, Lima, Ohio.— Circular letter is all right. 
We fail to see anything objectionable in the composition. 

Hunttey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Postal card 
and letter-head artistic and very attractive. Folder good. 

Ep H. Wertcet, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—The Fairlamb 
letter-head is all right. It is well displayed and attractive. 

GeorceE B. WarHAM, New Castle, Pennsylvania.—Your 
booklets are excellent in every respect. The composition, stock 
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and color schemes reflect much credit. We consider you 
received a fair price for the Christmas booklet. 

T. J. Waite, Emmetsburg, Iowa.— Specimens show up-to- 
date composition and good taste. They are very creditable. 

B. T. Burcer, Hackensack, New Jersey.— Specimen cards 
Nos. 6 and 7 afford another illustration of the customer know- 
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ing a better job, in his own estimation, than the printer. Speci- 
men No. 6 was submitted to the customer and rejected. Speci- 
men No. 7 was set according to the direction of customer. 
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Evidently the customer has not been educated up to the present 
style and standard. 

Husparp & TABeR PrRintING Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts.— Blotter forcefully displayed, artistic and attractive. 

}. C. Driers, Exeter, Nebraska.—Too much letter-spacing on 
the letter-head. Little catalogue excellent in every respect. 

EpmuNp G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.— Calendar attrac- 
tive and up to date. Greeting good as to design and composi- 
tion. 

CoMMERCIAL PRINTING CoMPANy, Cairo, Illinois—The 
December number of Egypti is decidedly better than the June 
issue. 

ArtHUurR D. Hitt, Princeton, British Columbia.— Everything 
considered, we think the copies of the Star very creditable, 
indeed. 

Harotp A. Hotmes, Brockton, Massachusetts.—The parcel 
of specimens referred to in your letter of January Io were not 
received. 

KeysToNE Press, Portsmouth, Ohio.— Every one of your 
specimens is up to date. They are excellent, artistic and 
attractive. 

E. L. KappetMANn, Evanston, Illinois — Calendar all right 
as to design, but the bad joining of rules is a detriment to its 
appearance. 

G, Lestre CALLarp, Lyons, Kansas.— It is a poor plan to 
employ cheap stock on your advertising matter. It educates 
your patrons the wrong way. Your specimens are creditably 





designed, but the color schemes and presswork could be 
improved upon. 

H. S. Stevens, Faribault, Minnesota.— Specimens neat, well 
displayed and attractive. The balance and whiting out are 
commendable. 

J. I. Hawk, Fort Smith, Arkansas.—You have employed 
too large type on the Tiffee note-head. Other specimens neat 
and creditable. 

LawreENCE E. Nicuots, Roanoke, Virginia.— Blotter excel- 
lently well designed and good as to display. Other specimens 
very creditable. 

C. B. McQuown, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania.—Your 
Christmas stocking is certainly a very unique piece of print- 
shop advertising. 

W. E. Srootnorr, Galva, Iowa.— Specimens good as to bal- 
ance and display. It is a mistake to work batkground tints as 
strong as you have. 

C. R. Hersic, Coshocton, Ohio.—Your calendar is a beauti- 
ful and artistic one. All specimens excellent as to design and 
correctly displayed. 

C. T. Linstrum, Evanston, Illinois—With the exception of 
the Lecture card (which is poorly balanced) your specimens 
average up very well. 

C. T. SmirH, Towanda, Pennsyivania.— Specimens neat, 
artistic and up to the present standard, both as regards press- 
work and composition. 

EttswortH Lentz, Baker City, Oregon.—Your reset com- 
mercial specimens are all better than the reprint copies. Your 
work is very creditable. 

GeorceE W. O’NEAL, Greensboro, North Carolina—We 
reproduce the copy for the Greensboro Pressing Club note- 
head, specimen No. 8, together with the heading as reset by 
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you, specimen No. 9. The contrast is too great to need much 
comment. Your heading shows decided improvement. 

W. H. Currut, Lowell, Massachusetts—Taken as a whole, 
your work is neat, well displayed and creditable. Your label- 
work is especially good. 

J. P. Guitrorr, Hartford, Connecticut—Your specimens are 
certainly well displayed and show conclusively that you have 
natural talent for the work. 

Ceci. De Vere, Bloomfield, Indiana—The Leland Hotel 
card is all right as to design and display, but the ornamenta- 
tion in central panel is uncalled for and should have been omit- 
ted, especially because the ornaments are too heavy. You 
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should have printed the reverse side of this card so that the 
top of reverse side would come to the foot of the front side. 

C. W. Carter, Ocean City, New Jersey.— Letter-head of the 
Ocean City Sewer Company, set in paneled form, is better than 
the one set in light-face type. 

Harotp VAN Trump, Rochester, Indiana—We have no 
criticisms to offer on your work. The specimens are uniformly 
good, attractive and up to date. 

C. C. Bisuop, Nashville, Tennessee.—The artistic excel- 
lence of your specimens are convincing proofs that you study 
and systematically plan your work. 

Typo, Nashville, Tennessee— Evidently your customer 
does not know an up-to-date piece of composition when he sees 
it. His criticisms are “ far-fetched.” 

H. AtLAn Rossins, Long Branch, New Jersey.— Program 
neat and well designed. The only criticism is that we think the 
design not suitable to the stock selected. 

Harry L. Tuomas, Fayetteville, West Virginia— Do not 
employ curved lines, as evidenced on Blake heading. Your 
other specimens are well displayed and neat. 

W. J. Irvine, Rochester, New York—Your little brochures 
are all very attractive and artistic. The stock and ink combina- 
tions are harmonious. Type display excellent. 

Cuarves Rotorr, St. Louis, Missouri—You are making 
decided improvements in your work and we are pleased to 
notice it. Specimens very good and well designed. 

Liste R. MoorEHouse, Washington, Iowa.—We are pleased 
to note the improvement you are making in your work. Reset 
examples decidedly better than the reprint copies. 

Frep W. BENNINGTON, Cassville, Missouri—The letter-head 
referred to in your letter is all right, with the exceptions made 
by yourself. Other specimens neat and creditable. 

REPUBLICAN, Seymour, Indiana.— Cover for High School 
Patriot is very good as to design and artistic as well. Taken as 
a whole, your other specimens reflect much credit. 

A. E. Rowe, Bath, Maine—The brochure program for the 
Bon Ton minstrels is a beautiful specimen of typography. 
Other specimens well displayed and artistic as well. 

W. F. Bookman, Jewett, Texas.—There is nothing what- 
ever the matter with the specimens you mention. Criticism is 
unnecessary. All of your specimens are excellent. 

Hat E. Stone, Fitzroy, North Australia—Your specimens 
are up to date as to design and excellent as to type arrange- 
ment. You have improved your work to a marked degree. 

Roscor THompson, Ransom, Michigan.—Your reset Reeder 
note-head is a decided improvement over the reprint copy, and 
is a very neat heading. Other specimens quite creditable. 

W. E. Lamson, Rapid City, South Dakota—The No. 2 
grade card is the best. The type employed on your No. 1 
specimen is too large. The other specimens are too old style. 

GeorceE W. Bronc, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— Cover- 
design good. We fail to see any good reason for omitting the 
border rule and ornament. Folder good as to plan and display. 

Wit O. Upton, Placerville, California—We have seen bet- 
ter specimens of your work than the ones sent this time. The 
Winchell letter-head is the best. Other specimen only ordi- 
nary. 

C. A. Watters, Elizabeth, Illinois.— Specimens excellent as 
to display. Considering the difficulties under which your work 
is done, we think the presswork good as could be reasonably 
expected. 

Hat MarcuBANKs, Ennis, Texas.—Your cover-designs are 
artistic and attractive. The one printed on gray stock is the 
most artistic. Commercial specimens neat, dignified and well 
displayed. 

Joun M. Imrie, Toronto, Ontario.— Specimens creditable 
and up to date as to design. The Nichol bill-head proof, as 


first submitted by you, is better than the job as chosen by the 
customer, although you employed a trifle too much rule on first 
proof. 

Procress Printinc Company, Delphi, Indiana.—The print- 
ing on the envelope corner, on which you desire information 
as to the process employed in printing, was printed from cop- 
perplate. It is not typework. 

B. F. Epttn, Weiser, Idaho.—The plan of your bill-head is 
very good. Background tint is worked tuo heavy and a lighter 
shade of blue ink would be better than the bronze blue. Other- 
wise the colors are harmonious. 

M. W. Moreau, Chicago, Illinois.— Forceful, artistic dis- 
play is characteristic of your specimens. They are uniformly 
excellent. We reproduce one of your cards, specimen No. to. 
The outside border and the words “ Linen Collars and Cuffs” 
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were printed in red; balance in black. While the black repro- 
duction may not seem to accord sufficient prominence to the 
wording quoted above, yet the printing of it in bright red picks 
it out and gives it added prominence. 

L. W. Hunter, Irvington, New Jersey.— Both of the Earl 
& Cook letter-heads are good, well balanced and whited out. 
Your first proof is more up to date as to design. Bill-head a 
vast improvement over reprint copy. 7 

James R. Marsu, Roanoke, Virginia.— Certainly your col- 
lege annuals are deserving of much praise. They are very 
artistic and the typographical excellence shows that you are an 
adept at the work. Your ad. composition is fine. 

Rosert A. Lee, Sanilac Center, Michigan——Your ad. is 
excellently well displayed. The side panel is all right. We 
believe in anything that will tend to throw an ad. out, when it 
is placed among other ads., in either a newspaper or magazine. 

J. D. M. Assott, Portland, Oregon.—Your cover-design is 
certainly artistic and in every way worthy of reproduction, but 
we are unable to do so, owing to the fact that a clearly printed 
proof in black ink on white paper did not accompany the 
design. 

Lytton At.ey, Nashville, Tennessee.— Card and blotter 
excellent. While the type designs for the calendar are alike, 
yet the one chosen by your employer is the most striking and 
attractive. The composition and general effect of both are 
artistic. 

Cuarves L. Powers, Pawtucket, Rhode Island—The Dean 
letter-head is your best specimen. While the general plan of 
your folders is good, yet we think they would have been bet- 
Other specimens neat 





ter had the ornamentation been omitted. 
and creditable. 

Marken & Brecrevp, Frederick, Maryland—yYour full- 
sheet calendar is certainly a very artistic one. The composi- 
tion is faultless and the presswork first-class. There is only 
one thing that could be improved. We refer to the fact that 
the reading matter is alike on every sheet. It would have been 
a better advertisement for you had the reading matter on each 
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calendar page been different. It would not have been neces- 
sary to change the design; merely the wording. 

Tuomas KENNEpDy, Cleveland, Ohio.— Cover specimens 
well designed and very creditable. We would have reproduced 
the cover-design, “Letters in Biology,” had it been clearly 
printed. We must have clearly printed copy in order to get 
satisfactory plates. 

O. G. Bratcuer, Ellinwood, Kansas.—While your letter- 
head is neat, yet we have no hesitancy in saying that the No. 15 
example shown in the January issue is the best and most up- 
to-date specimen. Reset headings show decided improvement 
over reprint copies. 

W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, Illinois—Your calendar 
is a credit as well as a useful ornament to any first-class busi- 
ness office. Its neatness and quiet, unobtrusive dignity at once 
place it and the W. P. Dunn Company in a very favorable 
light with patrons of first-class printing. 

Wit Potanp, Urbana, Ohio.—We have never been called 
upon to criticize a more uniformly artistic parcel of specimens 
than those submitted by you. We 
reproduce the Poland envelope 
corner, specimen No. It. 








Frep MEtton, Cassville, Mis- 
souri.—Your specimens certainly 
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are well designed, neat and good 





as to display. 

L. K. Prince, Youngstown, 
Ohio.—There is no question as 
to which Buehrle bill-head is the 
best. Your reset heading is by 
far the neater. The reprint copy 
is bad, but the reset example 
shows a decided improvement, 
and is neat, well balanced and 
correctly displayed. 
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PrAcTICAL WEATHER PRINT- 
ING Company, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama.—Specimen letter-head en- 
tirely too fancy. Color scheme very inharmonious. It is a 
mistake to employ such a profusion of fancy border and point- 
Envelope corner very ordinary. 
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ers on commercial work. 


CuHartes M, BerKHEIMER, Connellsville, Pennsylvania.— 
The general plan of your card is excellent. You could have 
improved it by setting the quotation in small body-type and 
placing it in the lower left-hand corner of card. Advertise- 
ments well and forcefully displayed. 

James JansMA, Pella, Iowa.—A 1-point black-face rule 
would have been better for the Bloomers bill-head panel. We 
fail to see why you employed a lower-case “o” in the word 
Company in a cap line, even though it was an abbreviation. 
Specimens neat and well displayed. 

W. E. Carpenter, Watertown, South Dakota—Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are quite creditable. On one or two of 
your headings we notice you have employed too many type- 
faces and that they do not harmonize very well. This is a vital 
point and should be closely watched. 

W. V. CHANDLER, Concord, Massachusetts.—The type 
employed on your dance program is a trifle too large. When 
your experience is considered, we think you did as well as 
could be expected. Get “Modern Type Display” from the 
Inland Printer Company. It will pay you. 

Frep J. Schwarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—We prefer 


the specimen circular marked “A.” Of course, the customer is 
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the one to be pleased, and if the form, as accepted by him, was 
to his liking, then you should be satisfied. But from a neat, 
artistic standpoint, we prefer the specimen marked as above. 
FasiAN StTINDLE, Atchison, Kansas.—We fail to see any- 
thing radically wrong with the cover for the Abbey Student. 
We think it is neat. To be sure, it could have been set on sev- 
eral different plans and treated in a more elaborate manner. 
Envelope corner and bill-head neat and well balanced. 
Tribune, Manistique, Michigan.—Your specimens are uni- 
formly good. Display, balance and whiting out are excellent. 
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We reproduce your letter-head, specimen No. 12. It is good as 
to design, but we do not think the bottom strips of border add 
to its attractiveness. 

Norman P. Esy, Reinbeck, IJowa.— Statement headings very 
creditable, indeed, considering age and experience. When you 
employ parallel rules for borders around panels, the rules 
should always be mitered and not butted up to the square end, 
because a good joint is absolutely impossible by this method. 

E. R. Ormssy, San Francisco, California——The only criti- 
cism we have to make on your work is that you employ too 
intricate designs and too many ornaments. In short, your 
specimens are a trifle too fancy. Otherwise we regard your 
specimens as being very good. Some of your specimens are 
quite artistic. 

Frep Metton, Cassville, Missouri—Your specimens show 
decided improvement over reprint copy. We reproduce the 
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No. 14. 


No. 13 is the copy 
Comment is unneces- 


Rocky Comfort Roller Mills note-heads. 
and No. 14 shows the heading as reset. 
sary. 

JoserpH J. Rem, San Jose, California—As a whole, your 
specimens are very creditable, indeed. Some of the specimens 
are quite artistic. It is impossible for us to review such large 
parcels other than in a general way. We have repeatedly 
requested our readers to send fewer specimens at a time and to 
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send more often. This is the better way to receive the most 
good from a department of this character. 

Georce C. Simms, East Liverpool, Ohio—The Sarbin let- 
ter-head is too crowded in the panels and the panels are much 
too large. The plan is all right, but the results are poor. The 
type employed on the Cox bill-head is too large and has the 
appearance of a poster. It is a sad mistake to employ such 
large type on stationery work. 

Gem Printinc Company, Natchez, Mississippi— Stock cer- 
tificate excellent and in good form. We object to the fancy 
metal-rule panel on the “Grand” bill-head and the diagonal- 
set line on the Overby letter-head. The Fleming bill-head 
would have been better had plain instead of wave rule been 
employed for around panel. Other specimens neat and credit- 
able. 

S. B. Marste, Bellaire, Michigan.—While your specimens 
are good as to design and quite well balanced, yet we think 
your ornamentation is rather profuse and inappropriate. It is 
best not to employ bands of fancy border in rule panels for the 
purpose of dividing the panel. A plain rule is preferable. The 
Clark envelope is faulty and the manner in which you have set 
the word “ Hardware” is not good. 

JouHn P. Garvec, Hamilton, Ontario—The reset Brown 
bill-head is decidedly better than the reprint copy. The firm 
name is out of the center. This has been caused by taking 
your measurements from the prefix “ Bought of.” This should 
not be done. No more account should be taken of such things 
than if they were white space. The ornamentation is 
appropriate and the heading is a good one. 


very 


E. H. Lewis, Chariton, Iowa.— Neatness and simplified dis- 
play are evidenced on your specimens. We reproduce one of 
your envelope corners, specimen No. 15. While the design of 
this envelope corner is good and the display forceful, yet there 
are two faults in it. The word “ Room” should have been let- 
ter-spaced in order to make it the same length as the word 
“Lunch,” and the town address should have been set in capitals 
in order to give it more prominence. 
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EttswortH E. Stone, Auburn, California.— Specimens very 
creditable, especially so considering your age and experience. 
We reproduce the Deming envelope corner, specimen No. 16, in 
order to point out an error. The rule should have been con- 
tinuous at the top and the return line should have been placed 
above the rule and the line letter-spaced to make it flush with 
the length of rule. It is a mistake to cut the rules and insert 
wording between them, as evidenced on this job. 

G. L. T. Mipwoop, Monticello, Minnesota.—You employ too 
many display lines in your ad. composition. This is a mistake, 
and forceful display is an impossibility on these lines. The 
Osterman & Moody note-head is not good. The type employed 
is too large and the panel has an odd and very crowded appear- 
ance. Discard this plan. The firm name in stationery work is 
of more importance than the business engaged in. It will bea 
good investment for you to secure from The Inland Printer 
Company a copy of “Modern Type Display.” You need it 
badly. 

L. F. Doerry, Findlay, Ohio.—Your little advertising 
scheme, “ News in a Nut-shell,” is a good one, but you made a 
sad mistake in the color of stock and ink, also in the kind, or 
rather thickness of the paper enclosed in the nutshell. We 
found it almost impossible to read our copy and thought at the 
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time that if all business men had as much trouble to read the 
copy they received as we did, they would consign the circular 
to the waste-basket unread. You should have employed a 
very thin paper and black ink for the purpose and then your 
scheme would have been all right. 
J. B. Epminster, Benson, Minnesota.—Your blotters could 
They should be gotten out in a more 
You made a decided improvement in the 


be improved upon. 
attractive manner. 
Robinson & McGowan statement heading over the reprint copy. 


a “4, 
COCNSEN, Alinn.,— . = 


To Robinson & [\cGowan, br. 


* « DEALERS IN - 


fresh and Salt Uleats, Fish and Poultry. 


No. 17. 


/ 


BENSON, MINN., 190 





| risn, co Robinson § McGowan, dr. 


POULTRY, 
ETC. 





: 

No. 18, 
We reproduce both. Specimen No. 17 is the reprint copy, set 
o.1 the old long-line-short-line plan, and specimen No. 18 is the 
heading reset on approved up-to-date lines. 

S. B. Newman & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee.— We realize 
that it is a very hard matter to convince some customers that 
The best 
way is to try and get an idea from the customer of the style 
he would prefer. This plan often saves much time and annoy 
ance. You should have your samples handy and show them 
to your customers. You can readily tell from his remarks 
what will suit. There is nothing serious the matter with any 
of your specimens. The whole matter is one of taste and pref- 
Give your customers what they want. 


the present style of composition is the proper thing. 


erence. 

Rosert H. Sperry, Winchester, Illinois — One of the chief 
faults in your composition lies in the fact that you employ too 
many fancy “ pointers,” etc. In this present panel style, abso 
lute plainness is a safe rule to follow, although appropriate 
ornamentation may be indulged in with safety. This does not 
mean “pointers” and other ornaments for the employment of 
which there is no other apparent reason than an inclination 
toward the “fancy.” In some instances your work has a 
crowded appearance, owing to the employment of too large 
type. The presswork on your specimens is poor, and does not 
aid the appearance of your work. 

Earte N. Low, Evanston, Illinois —Your bill-head could 
have been improved very much by placing the word “Artistic ” 
in the center of the line immediately underneath your name, 
and immediately underneath this the word “ Printer.” Letter- 
space both words so that each one will be the same length. 
This plan will give you a better balance and take away the 
“ stair-step”’ appearance. The end panels and ornaments do 
not add materially to the effect. On the church calendar you 
have employed too large type for the reading matter. The 
title-page of this calendar is a good one. Your business card is 
too much cut up with rules. You are improving. 
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Above shows American Type Founders Company’s Arlington Oldstyle and Arlington Oldstyle Italic in practical display. 
Priced low, schemed liberally, and Point-lead alignment. 
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American Type Founders Company’s two new sizes of Arlington Oldstyle, 60 Point and 72 Point are shown above. Complete with caps, lower case, 


points and figures. Priced low, schemed liberally, and Point-lead alignment. 
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American Type Founders Company’s Arlington Oldstyle Italic is priced low and the letter schemes are liberal. Point-lead alignment. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E,. LOY. 
NO. VIII.— JAMES LINDSAY. 


NE of the foremost typefounders in America in his day, 
() and certainly one of the most ingenious, was James 
Lindsay, who, during most of his lifetime, was con- 
nected with the foundry of George Bruce’s Son & Co., of New 
York. Mr. Lindsay may be said to have been born a type- 
founder, for his father was superintendent of the Alexander 
Wilson foundry, in Edinburgh, and brought up his five sons to 
the trade. James Lindsay was born in Glasgow, June 26, 1826, 
but while still a child his parents 
moved to London, remaining there 
but a short time, when they went 
to Edinburgh, where he grew up 
and spent the 
employment. 
years old he 
George Bruce to come to America, 
and he at once took the position 
of superintendent of that establish- 
ment, remaining there until his 
death. 

Mr. Lindsay had learned every 
branch of the typefounder’s trade. 
He was not only a designer of type- 
faces, but a cutter on steel, a fitter 
of matrices, moldmaker, type: 
caster, machinist and electrotyper 
Andrew Foreman, of San Francisco, who for many years was 
employed in the same foundry under Mr. Lindsay, says he 
was proficient in all departments of the trade and a man of 
great natural ingenuity. So highly were his services appre- 
ciated by Mr. Bruce that he regularly set apart a portion of 
the net earnings of the business for him, feeling that it was 
well earned. Mr. Lindsay was not aware of this until after 
the death of Mr. Bruce, but he then took his place as a full 
partner with David Wolff Bruce in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Great strides in typefounding were made during this 
period, and the foundry held its place as one of the foremost 
in America. Much of the success achieved was due to Mr. 
Lindsay’s able management, for he was not only an able super- 
intendent, but a shrewd business man as well. 

As a designer and cutter, Mr. Lindsay’s work was not 
extensive, but of such character as to prove his capabilities had 
he devoted his time to it. He it was who always stepped in to 
cut odd sorts, or complete the work left incomplete by some- 
one else. In this way he would perhaps cut the capitals for 
one font, the lower-case of another, figures or small caps. for 
another. He did, however, cut the entire font of English 
No. 19, and the patent figures and fractions shown in the 
specimen book of George Bruce’s Son & Co. His work is thus 
lost in the multitude of characters produced in the foundry, 
but its influence was felt and appreciated at the time. 

Soon after taking up his abode in America, Mr. Lindsay 
made his home in what was then Williamsburg, before it 
became a part of the city of Brooklyn, and he was one of the 
organizers of the Burns Association, serving as its president in 
1863 and 1864. In social life he had many admirable charac- 
teristics — hospitable, liberal, jovial in manner — and he made 
many friends. The death of Mr. Lindsay occurred at his home 
September 2, 1879, at the comparatively early age of fifty-three, 
and was due to pneumonia. 


early years of his 
When twenty-five 


was induced by 





JAMES LINDSAY. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Enclosed find subscription to THe INLAND Printer, the 
best printers’ journal in the world. I look for it long before 
it comes and you may easily guess that I am delighted when it 
does arrive — J. A. Brady, Statesville, North Carolina. 
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REVIEW OFE= #22 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
alive notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked en corner “ Alpha.” 










menus from F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, 


ire good samples of neat type display and excellent 


Biorrers and 
Austin, Minnesota, ¢ 
presswork. 

Two cataLoGues submitted by the Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, are neat in typography and good specimens 

3 ypograpnhy 
of fine presswork. 

A. M. New York, 

Epworth League topic cards, plain and in colors, of which he makes a 


FarNswortH, Camden, submits a few specimen 


specialty. The composition and presswork are good. 
LETTER-HEADS and statement headings from Arthur F. Ittner, Red 
Lake Falls, Minnesota, are plain specimens of ordinary composition and 
presswork nothing particularly striking about either. 
CuarLes E. Smitu, with Meyersdale (Pa.) Republican._-Your letter- 
heads and cards are neat samples of artistic display and good presswork; 
up to date in style; showing intelligent and careful treatment in plan 
and execution. 

W..:C, 
are fair specimens of composition and presswork. 
to use too much ornamentation in some of the ads. in the city directory; 


The samples submitted by you 
There is a tendency 


BatLtey, Coldwater, Michigan. 


otherwise display is creditable. 

A HANDSOMELY lithographed card conveys Christmas greetings and 
the season’s compliments from the Government Photolithographic Depart- 
ment, Perth, West Australia, to THe INLAND Printer. Thanks. Please 
accept our good wishes in return. 

WE have received a removal notice from Fred S. Gorham, room 16, 
Whipple-Freeman building. It is printed in aluminum ink on cadet gray 
stock, but there is nothing on the envelope or notice to tell in what part 
of the country the office is located. 

A PACKAGE of commercial and society printing from W. S. McMath, 
Dallas, Texas, gives evidence of artistic workmanship in display composi 
tion and excellent treatment in presswork. Cards, programs, booklets, 
ete., are all very attractive in appearance. 

C. H. Smiru, advertisement expert, 112 Water street, 
sachusetts, submits a car card printed in white lettering on black back 
ground, and illustrated with half-tone of characteristic subject. The 
style is attractive and will no doubt find many admirers. 


3oston, Mas 


Some neat samples of advertising booklets and folders issued by the 
Pacific Press Publishing Company, Oakland, California, are unique in 
design and excellent in printing and finish. Such advertising ought to 
bring good returns in the shape of numerous orders for printing. 

SEVERAL samples of commercial work from George C. Hubbs, Water 
loo, Iowa, show that he is up to date in style of display composition. 
Some of the work is very neat and printed in two colors. The press- 
work, by F. A. Winslow, is of good quality, considering the kind of 
press on which it was done. 

ConstwweEkIN3 the difficulties under which it is issued, the Steamboat 
Pilot, 
tion. 
could be expected on such poor stock. 
would, we think, have been an improvement. 


published at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, is an excellent produc 
The composition and make-up are good, and presswork as good as 
A shade darker blue on the cover 


A series of blotters printed by I. F. & Arthur Wilson, Glasgow, 
Scotland, are good specimens of artistic display and excellent presswork 


in this line of printing. The blotters are 5% by 8% inches in size, and 
each is printed in two colors. 


well as being useful, both as blotters and monthly calendars. 


They form attractive advertisements, as 


AN eight-page circular, 7 by 10 inches in size, is issued by the William 
Brown Engraving Company, San Francisco, California. Ladies’ fashion 
plates are shown in various grades of half-tone and line engraving, and 
on the front page is one in three colors. All the engraving is of excel- 
lent quality, and the printing, by Bonnet & Smith, is very well done. 

A LARGE package of specimens from the W. T. Ridgley Printing Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana, has been received, and contains some ver- 
itable works of art in typography. Calendars, blotters, booklets, letter 
and note heads, etc., all show artistic treatment in both composition and 
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Aside from the important ee oA foes rtised ¢ wai e, there is der meena a feature of the Arlington Italic to which we invite particular attention. In setting this 
page it wa ary to end ihe € series, nine sizes. This shows the completeness and utility of the series in its entirety. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. VIII.— JAMES LINDSAY. 


NE of the foremost typefounders in America in his day, 
J and certainly one of the most ingenious, was James 
Lindsay, who, during most of his lifetime, was con- 
nected with the foundry of George Bruce’s Son & Co., of New 
York. Mr. Lindsay may be said to have been born a type- 
founder, for his father was superintendent of the Alexander 
Wilson foundry, in Edinburgh, and brought up his five sons to 
the trade. James Lindsay was born in Glasgow, June 26, 1826, 
but while still a child his parents 
moved to London, remaining there 
but a short time, when they went 
to Edinburgh, where he grew up 
and spent the early years of his 
employment. When twenty-five 
years old he was induced by 
George Bruce to come to America, 
and he at once took the position 
of superintendent of that establish- 
ment, remaining there until his 
death. 

Mr. Lindsay had learned every 
branch of the typefounder’s trade. 
He was not only a designer of type- 
faces, but a cutter on steel, a fitter 
of matrices, moldmaker, type: 
caster, machinist and electrotyper 
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Andrew Foreman, of San Francisco, who for many years was 
employed in the same foundry under Mr. Lindsay, says he 
was proficient in all departments of the trade and a man of 
great natural ingenuity. So highly were his services appre- 
ciated by Mr. Bruce that he regularly set apart a portion of 
the net earnings of the business for him, feeling that it was 
well earned. Mr. Lindsay was not aware of this until after 
the death of Mr. Bruce, but he then took his place as a full 
partner with David Wolff Bruce in the conduct of the busi- 
ness. Great strides in typefounding were made during this 
period, and the foundry held its place as one of the foremost 
in America. Much of the success achieved was due to Mr. 
Lindsay’s able management, for he was not only an able super- 
intendent, but a shrewd business man as well. 

As a designer and cutter, Mr. Lindsay’s work was not 
extensive, but of such character as to prove his capabilities had 
he devoted his time to it. He it was who always stepped in to 
cut odd sorts, or complete the work left incomplete by some- 
one else. In this way he would perhaps cut the capitals for 
one font, the lower-case of another, figures or small caps. for 
another. He did, however, cut the entire font of English 
No. 19, and the patent figures and fractions shown in the 
specimen book of George Bruce’s Son & Co. His work is thus 
lost in the multitude of characters produced in the foundry, 
but its influence was felt and appreciated at the time. 

Soon after taking up his abode in America, Mr. Lindsay 
made his home in what was then Williamsburg, before it 
became a part of the city of Brooklyn, and he was one of the 
organizers of the Burns Association, serving as its president in 
1863 and 1864. In social life he had many admirable charac- 
teristics — hospitable, liberal, jovial in manner — and he made 
many friends. The death of Mr. Lindsay occurred at his home 
September 2, 1879, at the comparatively early age of fifty-three, 
and was due to pneumonia. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Enclosed find subscription to THe INLAND Printer, the 
best printers’ journal in the world. I look for it long before 
it comes and you may easily guess that I am delighted when it 
J. A. Brady, Statesville, North Carolina. 





does arrive. 
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REVIEW OFE=S8 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED 


The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes It necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 














3LorreRS and menus from F. H. McCulloch Printing Company, 
Austin, Minnesota, are good samples of neat type display and excellent 
presswork. 

Two CATALOGUES submitted by the Kenyon Printing & Manufacturing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, are neat in typography and good specimens 
of fine presswork. 

A. M. Farnsworth, New York, 
Epworth League topic cards, plain and in colors, of which he makes a 


Camden, submits a few specimen 


specialty. The composition and presswork are good. 

LetTER-HEADS and statement headings from Arthur F. Ittner, Red 
Lake Falls, Minnesota, are plain specimens of ordinary composition and 
presswork nothing particularly striking about either. 
Ciartes E. Smitu, with Meyersdale (Pa.) Republican.--Your letter- 
heads and cards are neat samples of artistic display and good presswork; 
up to date in style; showing intelligent and careful treatment in plan 
and execution. 

W.-C. 
are fair specimens of composition and presswork. 
to use too much ornamentation in some of the ads. in the city directory; 


The samples submitted by you 
There is a tendency 


BatLtey, Coldwater, Michigan. 


otherwise display is creditable. 

A HANDSOMELY lithographed card conveys Christmas greetings and 
the season’s compliments from the Government Photolithographic Depart- 
ment, Perth, West Australia, to THe INLAND Printer. Thanks. Please 
accept our good wishes in return. 

WE have received a removal notice from Fred S. Gorham, room 16, 
Whipple-Freeman building. It is printed in aluminum ink on cadet gray 
stock, but there is nothing on the envelope or notice to tell in what part 
of the country the office is located. 

A PACKAGE of commercial and society printing from W. S. McMath, 
Dallas, Texas, gives evidence of artistic workmanship in display composi 
tion and excellent treatment in presswork. Cards, programs, booklets, 
ete., are all very attractive in appearance. 

C. 8: 
sachusetts, submits a car card printed in white lettering on black back 
ground, and illustrated with half-tone of characteristic subject. The 
style is attractive and will no doubt find many admirers. 


Situ, advertisement expert, 112 Water street, Boston, Mas 


Some neat samples of advertising booklets and folders issued by the 
Pacific Press Publishing Company, Oakland, California, are unique in 
design and excellent in printing and finish. Such advertising ought to 
bring good returns in the shape of numerous orders for printing. 

SEVERAL samples of commercial work from George C. Hubbs, Water 
loo, Iowa, show that he is up to date in style of display composition. 
Some of the work is very neat and printed in two colors. The press 
work, by F. A. Winslow, is of good quality, considering the kind of 
press on which it was done. 

ConstvDEKING the difficulties under which it is issued, the Steamboat 
Pilot, published at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, is an excellent produc- 
tion. The composition and make-up are good, and presswerk as good as 
could be expected on such poor stock. A shade darker blue on the cover 
would, we think, have been an improvement. 

A series of blotters printed by I. F. & Arthur Wilson, Glasgow, 
Scotland, are good specimens of artistic display and excellent presswork 
The blotters are 5% by 8% inches in size, and 
They form attractive advertisements, as 


in this line of printing. 
each is printed in two colors. 
well as being useful, both as blotters and monthly calendars. 

An eight-page circular, 7 by 10 inches in size, is issued by the William 
Brown Engraving Company, San Francisco, California. Ladies’ fashion 
plates are shown in various grades of half-tone and line engraving, and 
on the front page is one in three colors. All the engraving is of excel- 
lent quality, and the printing, by Bonnet & Smith, is very well done. 

A LARGE package of specimens from the W. T. Ridgley Printing Com- 
pany, Great Falls, Montana, has been received, and contains some ver- 
itable works of art in typography. Calendars, blotters, booklets, letter 
and note heads, etc., all show artistic treatment in both composition and 
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presswork, and the engravings used are admirably suited to the subject 
to be illustrated. Every branch of the work shows quality of the highest 
grade. 

From C. H. Glass, of Bangor, Maine, we have received a package of 
booklets, cards, cover-titles, etc., on which composition is artistic and 
up to date in style, presswork good, and colors chosen to harmonize well 





MENU DESIGN. 


Courtesy Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


with the stock used. Painstaking care in each department in the prep- 
aration and carrying out of the work is evident in the finished product. 

A. W. Ciemens, Dispatch Printing Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama.—The bill-head marked No. 2 is by far the best of the three sam- 
ples submitted. ‘The card is poor, as the line ‘‘ Dry Goods, Clothing, 
Shoes and Hats” should be the most prominent matter on the card; the 
address and the words “‘ Your patronage solicited ’’ should be very much 
smaller. 

A NUMBER of advertising cards issued by the Havana Cigar Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, are somewhat different from the usual style of 
publicity in that line. The cards are printed to represent a red brick 
wall on which is a poster announcing the various brands of cigars in a 
catchy manner. One reads as follows: ‘‘A MAN SHOT” [in large 
type] ‘ Through our door last night in quick style. He saw that we 


handled the - 5-cent cigar,” etc. The style in which the cards are 


gotten up should attract attention. The printing is well done. A busi- 
ness card of the firm printed in silver lettering on dark-blue gelatin is a 
departure from the ordinary business card and likely to receive more 
than a passing glance. 

‘© A Print-sitor oF Topay”’ is the title of an excellently well printed 
pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover issued by the Barta Press, Boston, 
Massachusetts, being a reprint of an article 
that appeared recently in Profitable Adver- 
tising. The composition, engraving and 
presswork are well up to the average of the 
fine standard of work issued from this well- 
known establishment. 


Sitver, Tonssperc & Co., West Superior, 
Wisconsin.—The package of printing sub- 
mitted contains some excellent examples of 
artistic typography. The business cards, in 
two or more colors, are unique and very 
attractive, showing painstaking care in de- 
sign and execution. The two numbers of 
the Gitche Gumee are neat samples of col- 
lege publications, being gotten up in excel- 
lent style. Presswork on all samples is good. 


A yeEAr’s monthly blotters from Brice 
Williams, Kokomo, Indiana, show a diver- 
sity of ideas in composition and arrange- 
ment, most of which are good. Those for 
September, October and November, 1900, are 
the weakest of the lot; the January, March, 
July and August are the best. The ideas on 
all are good, but the way in which they are 
displayed in type is what makes the differ- 
ence between good and poor advertising. 


Tue Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, is sending out a 
booklet printed in black and red, thirty-two 
pages and cover, 3% by 5% inches, oblong, 
filled with testimonials of users of the Du- 
plex press. The work is gotten up in an 
attractive manner, and will no doubt be read 
by its recipients before being consigned to 
the waste basket. The stock used is of good 
quality, and composition and presswork are 
above criticism. 


C. W. Dunnet, Reporter, Galt, Ontario, 
Canada.—The letter-heads are neatly and ar- 
tistically set, and presswork good, colors 
heing well chosen. The booklets are neat 
specimens of typography, some of the 
unique designs being very attractive. 
Covers and title-pages are set in forceful 
style, and colors chosen harmonize well 
with the stock on which they are printed. 
The whole series of samples shows careful 
and creditable work, both in composition 
and presswork. 


Tue Drummer Printery, Lecompte, Lou- 
isiana, submits a number of blotters, 314 by 
614 inches in size, printed in two colors on 
different colored stock. The one printed in 
blue and brown on pale-blue stock is the 
best of the lot. The one printed in black, 
blue and brown is very confusing to the 
eye, looking like an out-of-register misprint. 
If your card had been printed in black on 
white stock we would have reproduced it, as 
we think it is the “ cutest’ thing in adver- 
tising that we have seen in a long time. 


“ 


Tue Typewriter- Type Company, 146 

Franklin street, Boston, has issued a circu- 

lar somewhat out of the ordinary. The 

cover is a bright red stock, printed in black ink, and the inner page of 
light blue bond, printed in purple ink. The inner sheet is not quite as 
large as the cover in height and somewhat longer, and folds in at each 
end. The round cornering of the inner sheet gives it a distinctive look. 
ribbon-face ’’ typewriter 


“es 


Accompanying this is a circular printed in 
type, a letter which all printers are now very much interested in. 
“Hucues’ AnnuaL Kansas City Views” is a book of half-tone 
illustrations of the principal buildings, streets, avenues and places of 
interest in and around Kansas City, Missouri. It consists of seventy- 
two pages, 9 by 12 inches, printed on heavy enameled stock, with artistic- 
ally designed cover printed in three colors. The work is well done 
throughout. It was printed by the Union Bank Note Company; the 
half-tone engravings were made by Carlton & Rose, from photographs by 
E. N. Williams and E. J. Davison, of Kansas City, all of whom are 
entitled to credit for the excellent manner in which the work has been 





























conceived and carried out. It is a souvenir that will be treasured by its 
recipients. 

Tue Regan Printing House, 87-91 Plymouth place, Chicago, is send- 
ing out a pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover entitled, ‘‘ The Art of 
Printing and Bookbinding,” size of page 8 by 10% inches. It is printed 
in black and red, with tinted backgrounds solid in back and fading 
away toward the edges, with panels cut out for the printed matter. The 
title-page is a good specimen of type and rule display, with half-tone cut 
in center. Cover is in red and blue on pink stock, embossed. The work 
throughout is artistic in design and execution, both composition and 
presswork being above criticism. 

RepFIeELD Brotuers, Pearl street, New York city.—A lot of cover- 
designs, booklets and catalogues submitted by this firm are very artistic 
in design and execution. ‘The compositor and engraver work together to 
produce a beautiful groundwork, the pressman, with his knowledge of 
colors and light and shade, puts the finishing touches to the design, and 
the result is a creation that is pleasing to the beholder. All the specimens 
are so good that it is hard to pick out one as being better than the others. 
Stock is selected that harmonizes in color and texture with the design 
printed, and the whole work shows that careful supervision is main- 
tained in all departments of the establishment. 

M. F. McLoveurin, with Ihling Bros. & Everard, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, submits a package of programs, booklets, cards, letter-heads, etc., 
tor criticism. The composition shows that Mr. McLoughlin is possessed 
of artistic feeling in designing such excellent specimens of typography, 
and in carrying them through to execution. Types, ink, stock, engrav- 
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some piece of work throughout, and evidently no pains or expense were 
spared in its production. 
CALENDARS. 


Tue Raphael Fassett Lithograph Company, 76-82 Sherman street, Chi- 
cago, has published a twelve-sheet calendar, each page illustrated with a 


poster design in colors, making a most attractive souvenir calendar for 


the office or home. 


STroneBRAKER Bros., Baltimore, Maryland, have gotten out a calendar 
suitable for the private office, library or home. It is 14 by 22 inches in 
size, on gray cardboard, illustrated with three-color half-tone of the 
‘Last Charge of the Maryland Battalion,” copy of painting by H. C. 
Redwood. The work is a good piece of artistic typography in every 
respect. 

Tue Reporter, Winterset, Iowa, has issued a humorous calendar 
entitled, ‘‘ The 20th Century Calendar.’”’ The illustration on each page 
of the twelve depicts some imaginary invention that might be brought 
into use for the convenience and comfort of the public in order to over 
come the annoyances of travel, etc., to which we are now subject. The 
ideas are treated in the racy manner peculiar to newspaper cartoonists. 


Tue ‘ Twentieth Century Almanack; a complete calendar from 1900 
to 2000, with a brief account of historical events in corresponding years 
of previous centuries,” is a neat book of 104 pages, 414 by 634 inches in 
size, well printed, the purpose of which is described in the above quoted 
title. This is a valuable book of information and the low price at which 
it is published 15 cents places it within the reach of all. Allen, 

















A STENCIL DESIGN BLOTTER. 


ings — all combine to produce a harmonious whole, and the result is 
equal to the work turned out from many of the metropolitan “art” 
printeries. Work of this character should command the trade of all 
who need printing of high quality, and the firm of Ihling Bros. & Ever- 
ard is to be congratulated on having in its employ a person of such ability 
as Mr. McLoughlin undoubtedly is. 

Tue work of Hahn & Harmon, Minneapolis, has been favorably com- 
mented on in previous issues. All printing from that house seems to 
have a character and individuality peculiarly its own. A book recently 
gotten out by them on the occasion of the dinner given to Mr. Charles 
Deere Velie, of Minneapolis, is one worthy of note. It is printed on 
hand-made deckle-edged stock and has portraits of each of the guests 
from crayon effect cuts. The half-tone illustrations and the ‘‘ Command 
of the Sheriff’ are printed on Japanese vellum. The book is illustrated 
on the cover and inside page by Miss Bertha L. Corbett, the outline pic- 
tures being colored by hand. Hahn & Harmon have also produced 
recently a memorial book concerning the unveiling of the statue of John 
S. Pillsbury, a highly artistic work, reminding one of the work of the 
Roycrofters. 

Tue Gage Printing Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, forwards a 
menu and program of a reception and banquet tendered by the business 
men of Battle Creek to Mr. C. W. Post, of the Post Tavern, on January 
8, 1901. It consists of twelve pages, printed on hand-made stock, the 
title-page printed from copperplate and the remaining pages from type. 
A half-tone engraving of the Post Tavern is printed on calendered stock, 
then cut and pasted on as a frontispiece. Similar half-tones of the din- 
ing-room and lobby are pasted on the sixth and eighth pages. A half- 
tone portrait of Mr. Post is mounted with oval mat and attached to fifth 
page, with name printed below from copperplate. The cover is of card- 
board, with hand-painted water-color scene on front page, and the whole 
is tied with broad white silk ribbon. It is a very tasty, rich and hand- 





Lane & Scott, 1211 and 1213 Clover street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


are the printers and publishers. 


Tue United States Printing Company, Brooklyn, New York, with 
offices in all the principal cities of the United States, has printed a 
handsome calendar with background lithographed in many colors and 
gold, embossed, with pad, showing a week’s calendar at a glance, printed 
in red and black, with colored border, and beveled gilt edges. A very 
attractive and artistic creation and one that will be preserved throughout 
the year. 


Cuarces Hettwuti, agent for Kast & Ehinger, ink manufacturers, 
with offices in New York and Chicago, has issued a four-sheet card 
calendar, three months on each card, illustrated with a three-color scene 
of sports most indulged in during the term under review. The work is 
well conceived and artistically executed, and besides forms an excellent 
specimen of the colored inks sold by this concern for the three-color 


process of printing. 


CaLenpars have also been received from the following: Meyer-Rotier 
Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.—Wall calendar, bold in design 
and execution, well printed in red and black; Crescent Engraving Print 
ing Company, Evansville, Ind.—Wall calendar, printed in attractive 
colors, neat in design and execution; Buxton & Skinner Stationery Com 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.—Artistic wall calendar, printed in two shades of 
green and brown, very attractive design; Stone Printing & Manufactur 
ing Company, Roanoke, Va. Large wall calendar in red and blue; 
Ch. Lorilleux & Cie., 16 Rue Suger, Paris — Artistically printed and 
embossed background, with pad calendar attached, printed in red and 
black, a most useful adjunct to an office; L. Graham & Son, Ltd., New 
Orleans, La.— Handsome card calendar, printed in blue, green, black 
and gold, a neat piece of work; J. B. O’Brien & Son, East Twenty-third 
street, New York— Card calendar, neatly printed in red and _ black; 
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341-357. Dearborn street, Chicago — 
Artistically designed and printed office calendar; The Wenborne-Sumner 
Company, Buffalo, New York Wall calendar in colors and gold, suit- 
office or library; MHarrild & Sons, Fleet Works, London, 
Card calendar, illustrated with three-color half-tone of ‘* Her- 
E-Jep Co., School street, Boston, Mass.— Card cal- 
endar in colors; John C. Frohn, illustrator and designer, Water street, 
Boston, Mass.--- Card calendar, illustrated with sketches of many humor- 
Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio — Very artistic cal- 
endar, suitable for lady’s boudoir; The Chronicle Company, Marion, 
Ind.—Art calendar of six leaves, neatly designed and printed, and tied 
with silk cord; New Brighton, Ta. 
Neat wall calendar, printed in colors and gold; Akron Printing Com- 
Akron, Ohio Neat wall calendar, well printed in 
gold; The Bee Hive, Tama, Iowa Small souvenir card calendar, illus- 
trated with half-tone of child, neatly printed. 


Edw. Keogh Printing Company, 


able for 
England 


culean ”’ press; 


ous faces; 


Pierce-Crouch [Engine Company, 


pany, colors and 





M. B. Ward. 


Photo by G 


THE JUNIOR EDITOR. 
Facsimile of illustration used on calendar of the Braintrim 
Vessenger, Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


CALENDARS ON OUR WALL. 
BY PHATFELLOW. 

Two hundred calendars on our wall, 

Various sizes —large and small; 

Printed in black, in red, and white, 

a frightful sight. 


Some monstrosities 


A few all colors under the sun, 
Conglomerations overdone. 

Others need color here and there. 
Which would make them passing fair. 


Some are fine, as works of art, 

In these the engraver has his part; 
A few, all printed, look quite grand, 
Showing compositors’ master hand. 


Some would dim your perfect sight, 
Ilunting figures small as a mite; 

What you need for your office desk 

the rest. 


Are good, bold figures —** shake ” 
I hung them up to criticize, 

For as a printer, some call me wise (?); 

Take good and bad of every make, 

The Converse calendar ** takes the cake.” 

GET ONE — 

B. Evans, Manager, Pittsburg, Penn. 


COME 

Converse Printing Company, J. 
201 The Butler calendar, just received: Butler Paper Company, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
As an honest printer, I must admit 
The whole two hundred count as “ nit ”’ 
With the Butler calendar on our wall - 
None are in it, at all, at all. 


It shows the work of an artist’s mind 

The presswork, especially, is not behind; 

I’m sorry, indeed, for Pittsburg’s sake, 

That a Chicago calendar “ takes the cake.” 
Yours truly, 





J. B. EVANS 
(Just Be Easy.) 
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Joseru J. Stone has taken charge of the Observer Printing 
House, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

FE. G. Myers, for many years representative of 
Bros. & Spindler in Texas, has been called up higher — and 
now goes to represent their interest in Mexico with the Fundi- 


3arnhart 


cion Mexicano de Tipos. 

Tue Sun Book and Job Office, Baltimore, has recently been 
installed in a new building specially fitted up for its use. The 
building is electrically equipped throughout, and all presses and 
machinery are run by motors. 

Tue David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois, 
contemplates the erection of a big plant in that city, to cost 
$100,000. An illustration of the works and descriptive article 
appear in the Elgin News of February 12. 

Sam R. Carrer, formerly with the Chicago Colortype Com- 
pany, has been appointed superintendent of the Lithotone Com- 
pany, West Forty-eighth avenue and Lake street, Chicago. 
This firm has a new plant, just completed, and has a fine equip- 
ment for engraving, electrotyping. and color printing by their 
OWN processes. 

R. O. VANbDERCOOK, editor of the Press, Evanston, Illinois, 
claims to have devised a plan whereby all trouble with elec- 
tricity in pressrooms can be avoided. He recently gave an 
exhibit of the workings of his scheme in the Press office in the 
presence of his patent attorneys, several pressmen and news- 
paper people, and all seemed to be surprised at the results 
obtained. An account of the experiment is given in his paper 
for February 0. 

Tue Jaenecke Printing Ink Company has opened a branch 
office at 351 Dearborn street, Chicago, where a complete assort- 
ment of Jaenecke inks will be carried in stock. This has been 
found necessary owing to the demand for their inks in Chi- 
cago and the West. The delay formerly met with in shipping 
goods from Newark will now be avoided. The office is in 
charge of Mr. Fred Dunham, a gentleman well known to the 
trade in the West. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Bates Machine 
Company, the well-known makers of numbering machines, the 
following board of directors were elected: John T. Under- 
wood, president Underwood Typewriter Manufacturing Com- 
pany; Joseph H. Wright, president United States Finishing 
Company; L. M. Garrison, Charles Spielman and Edwin G. 
Bates. At the meeting of the board of directors Mr. Bates was 
reélected president and Mr. Spielmann secretary and treasurer. 

Lourts SCHAUPPNER has severed his connection with the 
American Type Founders Company and taken a position with 
the Chicago house of the Inland Type Foundry. Although Mr. 
Schauppner is young in looks, he is older than many of his 
friends imagine, and has had an experience in the printing, 
typefounding and printers’ supply business which many people 
much older might feel proud of. He learned the printing trade 
in New York and was connected with a number of New York’s 
early printing houses, among these the firm which is today the 
De Vinne Press. Later he was with the Conner Type Foun- 
dry, and with Degener & Weiler, makers of the Liberty press, 
with which concerns he gained valuable experience. He came 
to Chicago soon after the great fire in 1872 and took a position 
with the Illinois Type Founding Company, remaining with that 
house until 1881, when he went into business for himself on 
Clark street. the firm name being L. Schauppner & Co. After 
conducting this business for five years he joined forces with 
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the National Type Foundry, on Monroe street, a firm started 
with excellent prospects, but which had but a short existence. 
In 1894 he was employed by the Chicago house of the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company, where he remained until joining 
the Inland Foundry. Mr. Schauppner is well known to the 
trade everywhere, having traveled in nearly every State in the 
Union. He will look after the city trade for the Inland Type 
Foundry, and in the absence of the manager, Mr. Verbeck, who 
expects to be away part of the time, will be in entire charge 
of this branch. His friends all wish him success in the 
position. 


new 





ee 








In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


Mr. GeorGE SHELLEY HuGHs has sent for review a copy of 
his work, “Ancient Civilizations.” THE INLAND PRINTER will 
not undertake to review the work from a critic's standpoint, 
but so far as typography goes it is in every way a creditable 
production. It is set throughout in old-style type, and the care 
used in its composition and make-up show Mr. Hughs to be a 
thorough printer. One peculiarity of the book is the absence 
of folios. In place of these the author uses the number of the 
section. He uses the first section on the page for the left-hand 
folio, and the last section on the page for the right-hand folio. 
On the margins of the page are figures referring to other sec- 
tions which have a bearing upon the text to which they stand 
opposite. 


Tue holiday number of the Northwestern Miller is some- 
thing distinctly out of the ordinary in the way of trade jour- 
nals. In quality of paper, presswork and illustration it could 
not well be improved upon. 
a review of the milling year by prominent mill men in the vari- 
ous milling centers, and a map showing wheat yield of the dif- 
ferent States, and mill capacities of principal cities, there are a 
number of tales and some verse all more or less remotely con- 
nected with mills and millers. Charles F. Loomis, Octave 
Thanet, Howard Pyle and Robert Barr are among the writers 
of note who contributed and there are 
names in the list of illustrators. The number is a very hand- 
some one and in every way a credit to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


Besides some ten pages devoted to 


stories, some good 


PICTURESQUE CINCINNATI.—A. O. & G. A. Kraemer, of 611 
Johnston building, Cincinnati, have issued a very attractive and 
excellently illustrated and printed souvenir book of the city of 
Cincinnati, which, we are pleased to see, is a departure from 
the usual overcolored and tawdry souvenirs that are all too 
popular. The book is bound in limp black leather and is 
embossed neatly in gold. Several years ago, according to the 
preface, the publishers conceived the idea of making an elabo- 
rate collection of photographs of points of interest in and about 
Cincinnati. With the growth of the collection came inevitably 
the demand for their reproduction by the public, and in the 
souvenir above noted there are collected two hundred of the 
choicest views selected from the six hundred which make up 
the total number. The souvenir will be mailed to any part of 


the world by the publisher for 25 cents. 


APPOINTMENT OF A. T. PATTERSON. 

A. T. Patterson, who has been traveling in Michigan and 
northern Indiana for the Chicago branch of the American 
Type Founders Company, has been called in from the road and 
placed in charge of the city 
that company. Mr. Patterson 
with the American Type Founders Com- 
pany for and has had 
and 
position he 


business of 
has been 
about three years, 
success in selling 
When 
made no particular claim as to abilities in 
but it did not take his company 
that a had 
in selecting him to represent 
them on the road. Mr. Patterson is a 
thorough printer and started to learn the 


wonderful type 


material. 





given the 


this line, 


long to discover wise choice 


been made 





trade when about fourteen years old in a 
small Ohio. After becoming a 
he worked in a number of offices in Pittsburg, 
The knowledge gained at the print 
While 


business, 


A. T. PATTERSON, 
town in 
journeyman 
New York and Chicago. 
ing business has been invaluable to him in selling type. 
there is some difference between country and city 
Mr. Patterson and his people have no doubt as to the manner 
in which he will be able to fill the duties of his new position. 
He is known among a good many of his country friends as 
“the man who sells red type.” We present his portrait here- 
with. 














This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 





called to the advertisement of Bronson’s 


Chicago, 


ATTENTION 1S 


Printers’ Machinery House, shown elsewhere in this 


issue. There are some big bargains in cylinder presses in this 
list. Look it up. 


* WetTER” type-high machines at $5, made to number from 
I to 500 and repeat, and 
999,999 at $5, are being closed out by The Bates Machine Com 
pany, New York. Those desiring to obtain the 
advantages of Model No. 27 may 
“ Wetter” 
offer is, 


Force” type-high machines, 1 to 
labor-saving 
machines at once exchange 
machines and receive an allowance of $4 each; this 
however, subject to withdrawal without notice. 


FOR WIDE-AWAKE PRINTERS. 
Paperoid card wallets are a profitable side line for printers 
to handle. Their customers looking for a good advertising 


novelty at a reasonable price appreciate them. They are fur 


nished, with yearly calendar inside, ready for printing custom 
er’s ad. outside, for $7.50 per thousand; less for more. 
Address, for sample, Fink & Son, 59 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, Pennsyl- 
Downing, has placed the 
sole selling agency in the hands of Messrs. E. C. Fuller & Co., 
of 28 Reade street, New York city, and 285 Dearborn street, 


Chicago, Illinois. Inquiries to either of the 


vania, through its manager, Mr. W. 


sent foregoing 





addresses will receive prompt attention. The Brown people 
have placed many new designs upon the market during the 
past five years, and are continually presenting new features 
that anticipate the demands of the future. 





AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACHINES. 


The Dexter Folder Company reports special activity in its 
feeding machine department. Large shipments have been 
made and new orders are continually being received. The 
Dexter Company has just distributed a complete new circular 
descriptive of and fully illustrating its automatic feeding 
machines. This circular should be in the hands of all pro- 
gressive printers and binders. 





PAPER-CUT TERS. 


Among the many points of excellence which characterize 
the Advance cutters —lever and power — made by the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company, Chicago, probable none appeal so 
strongly to the practical printer as the measures taken, both in 
construction and in the character of the material used, to pro- 
vide for or greatly lessen the inevitable wear which will sooner 
or later render the work of the machine unreliable. Of all the 
cutters on the market, we know of none which provides in a 
more satisfactory way for knife-bar wear than these machines. 
Indeed, the makers claim they are the only moderate-priced 
machines which do this successfully. 


PRINTERS’ RULED HEADINGS. 


The new sample-book of half-sheet ruled headings, just 
issued by the Union Card & Paper Company, of New York, 
contains one of the most complete lines of printers’ headings 
on the market. The Union Card & Paper Company is mak- 
ing quite a specialty on these goods, its enormous trade on 
ruled headings extending all over the country. To judge from 
the price-list attached, printers doing commercial work can 
effect quite a considerable saving by using these goods. The 
sample-book is gotten up very nicely, the deckle-edge cover 
printed in two colors, and on the whole presenting a very nice 
appearance. We consider this sample-book worth having in 


any office. 


THE ECONOMIC FEEDING MACHINES. 

The true value of certain misleading statements made by 
would-be competitors of the well-known Economic automatic 
paper-feeding machines can be determined by referring to the 
very handsome catalogue recently issued by Messrs. E. C. Ful- 
ler & Co., wherein is contained a list of the users of the 
machines and testimonials from a large number of the best- 
known printers in this country. By referring to the cata- 
logue it will be seen that many of the larger printers have 
their pressrooms nearly, if not wholly, equipped with Eco- 
nomic feeding machines. Messrs. Ginn & Co., one of the large 
concerns named in the statement referred to, use Economic 
feeding machines exclusively on their printing-presses, having 
some twenty-eight of them; they also use several on their 
folding machines. They have only one of another make and 
that is attached to a folding machine. The Jersey City Print- 
ing Company, a concern which is named in the article referred 
to, uses the Economic feeding machines exclusively on its 
printing-presses, and has recently placed its order for ten. 
The W. B. Conkey Company, another named in the same 
article, has some ten or twelve Economic feeding machines 
attached to printing-presses and folding machines. To get a 
clear idea of who is operating the machines on printing-presses 
and other machines, and the conservative opinion of such print- 
ers and bookbinders, based on the use of the machines from 
one to six years, it is necessary to have one of the E. C. Fuller 
& Co. catalogues. 
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THE BOSTON WIRE STITCHER. 


Something new has happened in wire-stitcher production. 
The inventors, Thomas A. Briggs and Thomas Barrett, set out 
to construct a wire stitcher that would be so simple that its 
entire management would be within the capacity of the inexpe- 
rienced operator, and the result is a machine that they claim 
bristles with originality and simplicity from base to apex. 

Its automatic adjustment, though not the most important 
feature, is probably the one that will appeal to the operator 
first. So perfectly is this adjustment idea carried out, say the 





inventors, that simply setting the machine to thickness of work 
changes all the working parts to absolute adjustment, making 
the first staple correct in length, drive, clinch and finish. 

A bold departure has been taken by them from the conven- 
tional method of taking care of spool — dispensing entirely 
with all tension nuts or springs. By a happy thought, placing 
the spindle for holding spool at an angle, a gravity tension has 
been secured that adjusts itself to every condition. The device 
to prevent snarling of loose end of wire by a slotted goose-neck 
conductor is both simple and ingenious. 

Like all the other features, the feed mechanism is entirely 
new. It is positive in its action, carrying the wire down to cut- 
ter in a firm, vise-like grip and returning to position without 
contact, consequently there can be no scraping of wire or wear- 
ing of parts. 

The cutter is so simple that it is difficult to describe it in 
type. It is composed of a single piece of steel — has no screws 
or pins to attach it in position, and the operator can replace it 
in a fraction of a minute. 

The supporter, over which the staple is formed, is also a 
single piece of steel, and like the driver, bender and clinchers, 
requires no springs, pins or screws to keep it in position. 

The peculiar feature of the clinchers is that they do not 
come into operation until legs of staple are driven full length, 
and the clinch is made against the entire support of driver, 
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which is delayed in its return for this purpose, resulting in a 
smooth, uniform and flat clinch. 

The clinchers are contained in an open box and are easily 
removed and cleaned. 

By referring to cut in advertisement, an entirely 
method of disposing of table and saddle will be noticed and 
as it does away with the familiar questions, 
” “Who's got the screw-driver?” 
permanent parts of the machine. 
without use of 


new 


commented on, 
“Where is that wrench? 
Both table and saddle are 
Changes from one to the other made instantly, 
wrench or screw-driver. 

As stated in opening of this article, something new has hap- 
pened in wire-stitcher production, for this one differs from all 
other stitchers in every part, being new in principle and detail. 
The Boston Wire Stitcher Company enters the field with a 
machine full of bright ideas, and will be welcomed by the trade. 





THE “RIBBON-FACE” TYPE. 


shows enlarged view of the patent-face (“ Rib- 
bon ’-face) typewriter type, 


lately made such radical and econom- 


This cut 


which has 


ical improvements in the production 
of typewriter circulars. It does away 
with all 
as ” effect by 
the surface is a sort 
face, but cut deeper. 


and gives the 
printing. 


“ processes ” 
fabric ordinary 
As will be seen, 
of “ half-tone” 
It wears as long as any type does. 
Samples of the work and of the ink 
and ribbons offered for use in con- 
nection, may be obtained by address- 
ing The Typewriter-Type Company, 
146 Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts. 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THe INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, seach additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “‘ Situations Wanted ”’ department, or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. ‘Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





A BIT, and another bit — two bits, 25 cents — brings to you a copy of 

my booklet on Souvenir Mz ailing Cards, with a set of six Photograv- 
ured cards. You need it, if you’re interested. OTTO KNEY, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 2 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 








cents. 








BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 
the entire edition of this book, w hich was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 


books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


BOOKS| AND MAGAZINE S — For the convenience of patrons, THE 

INLAND PrinTER will undertake the purchase and transmission of cur- 
rent books of any description, and will accept and forward subscriptions 
for the popular magazines and_newspapers. Remittance at publishers’ 
price must accompany orders. Prices will be quoted for books if stamp 
is enclosed for reply. 








CONTESTS in Typographical Arrangement, “Volume I, containing 230 

advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
PrinTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Contains in 
addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a valuable col- 
lection for oo and study. go cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 


COMPAN 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a ‘practical treatise on ‘the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. —— com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

















ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and_complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. Partridge, 
superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 
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ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. 

tion of a method of estimating son = —— by 
which has been in successful use for several yea printed from THe 
INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HOW 
lutely accurate; 
Hungerford street, 


INTERNATIONAL 
__only bookbinders’ 
FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, 


An expost- 
percentage 


TO IMPOSE F ORMS - — New copyrighted system, 
25 cents (silver). FREDERICK W. 
Haztford, Connecticut. 








simple, abso- 


CLOUGH, 62 


BOOKBINDER, a monthly publication, $1 a year; 
journal published in the United States. J. L. 
We ashington, D, 





‘IT’S ALL IN THE M \N? is a new-century - booklet that points the 
way to success; 15 cents in stamps. W RIGHT, Electric Printer, 

3uffalo, New York. 

MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. <A 


dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chi 


cago and New York. 


PRACTICAL EMBOSSING on a job press will teach any printer how 
to do embossing from beginning to end in his own shop; circulars on 
application to FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A 


pamphlet of 32 pages, 


PROOF READING, a series of essays for readers and their employers. 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreade: 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor Proot 
room Notes and Queries Department of THe INLAND PRINTER. 100 
pages; cloth $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


*SOME ADVERTISING THAT ADVERTISES,” the progressive 
printer’s book of design, color and text for self- Pe AR few to 
close out, 25 cents. WRIGHT, Electric Printer, Buffalo, New York. 


THE ART OF STEREOTYPING with the Omega cold stereotyping 
process, 50 cents in coin, postpaid; circulars for the asking. WM. Il 
IRVING, California. 


1055 Broadway, Oakland, 
THE INLAND P RINTE R CUT AND ORN AMENT BOOK; new 
enlarged edition, 208 pages; over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which we 2 will refund 
on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 


THE |! NINE- HOU R DAY W AGE CALCULATOR — Shows amount due 

for ¥Y% hour to full week, by quarter hours, at wages ranging by auar 
ter dollars from $1 to $25 per week; thumb index enables the required 
figure to be found instantly; bound subst intially in flexible leather; will 
save its cost ina month. Price, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


THE PRACTICAL COLORIST is literally a “ 

the composing and press rooms. It also treats three-color 
work in detail, and is invaluable to the young craftsmen. Sample 
and full information sent on request. Agents wanted in cities. THI 
OWL PRESS, Burlington, Vermont. 


pathfinder ”’ for use in 
process 


pages 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
“Letters in n reply. to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A NEWSPAPER MAN OR WOMAN in every town to take hold of 
our pictorial half ——— establish, own and publish a chic illustrated 

home weekly; big money for hustlers; write for particulars and prices 

HOLLIDAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Washington, New Jersey. 

rs R: ARE BARGAIN—A large and old established printing house, with 
complete bindery outfit, doing over $1,000 per month, located in a 

small city of central Ohio; will sell cheap, terms to suit purchaser; for 

full particulars address M 41. 

AM IN JOB BUSINESS; will ‘ double-up” with printer with small 
office — large city — and push business, or buy on easy terms, or buy 

country weekly if on easy terms. M 178. 


AN OLD-EST ABLISHED IDAHO NEWSPAPER; 


ness; illness necessitates sale. M 184. 


BOOKBINDERY for sale; 

petent workman can buy on payments; 
city property; only bindery in county; 
good field for blank trade. M 176. 





increasing busi 


town; com- 
improved 


work; 


established business in college 

will exchange for 
must be up in library 
FOR SALE —A printing plant capable of doing the highest class work; 

2 Miehle presses, one large, one medium, new last August; other 
machinery and new body and display type for fine job and trade papet 
work; a profit-paying contract to publish a long-established trade paper 
can be made to go with plant; $8,000 —— owners’ other interests 
prevent personal supervision reason for selling; rare opportunity to start 
right in with profitable business. M 179 


FOR SALE—An_ up-to-date photoengraving plant; good location: 


cause, poor ‘health. M 213. 





- Here are some special bargains I have: A $1,700 job 
$6,000 job-office in manufacturing city 
in Ohio; daily and weekly for $8,000 in Missouri is popular and mak 
ing money, adapted to any policy preferred; strong Republican daily 
$7,500, Iowa, buy this one; Democratic paper $3,500, plant and building, 
Illinois, must sell quick; other plants of any politics desired and all 
prices; also partnership offers; cash deals and time deals; I can suit 
you — state your wants; if you want a caren I have it —if you have 
one I want it. A. H. SMITH, Newspaper Broker, Earlville, Illinois. 


FOR SALE — Modern printery doing excellent business; plant worth 
$3,000; bargain for cash buyer; other business demands all our 

time. Lock Box 656, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

FOR SALE Newspaper and job office” in central 
good chance for hustling Republican. M 177. 


F OR. $i AL E 
office in live Wisconsin city; 


Kentucky town; 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

Letters in reply to these advertisements will, be forwarded ‘without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary poste age is sent us. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





One of the best paying newspapers in western New York; 


FOR SAL E 
182, 


fully equipped for all kinds ~ of jobwork and special ruling. M 





and binding establishment in the best 


FOR SALE - The best printing 
city on the Pacific coast; business last year over $50,000, will be 
much larger this year; owner’s outside interests require his entire atten- 
tion. M 190. 
JOB OFFICE Central New York; 2 jobbers, electric motor, 60 fonts 
display type: established 4 years; everything new; inventories $850; 
reason for selling, accepted Government position. PEARL PRINT, 
Auburn, New York 
JOB-OFFICE Established business in 5,c00 town; must leave soon 


worth vewtnitins. M 226. 


reason for selling; $500 cash; 
M. AN WITH CAPITAL to invest in one of the best publishing enter- 

prises; already established; a party who thoroughly understands all 
branches of the uiibaleiane business can be convinced that this is worth 
looking into. M 161. 


P RINTING-OFFICE for sale ata a sacrifice; poster department complete, 

large lot of stock and other cuts, enough body type for 7-column folio 

death of owner is reason for selling. GEORGE A. KEMPER, 
Akron, Pennsylvania. 


PROSP ECTIVE BUYE RS OR SE LLE RS. ‘of newspapers 
offices should have our lists; sent for stamp. WESTERN 


paper; 
Administrator, 


and printing. 
PRINT 





ERS’ EXCHANGE, Hudson, Towa. 

UNUSUALLY GOOD OPPORTUNITY for hustler — large enough for 
two; only paper in growing Ohio town of 3,000; Republican paper, 

city and county; making money; best reasons for selling. M 74. 


\ AN DE GARDE & CO., printers, ‘Zalt- Bommel, Holland, beg to receive 
prospectus of printing-presses and material for printing; they offer 

to act as agents, and are able to put the machines in working order for 

inspection at their premises; low estimates s and first reference. 

BUYER? A. H. Smith, 2 newspaper hewlees, Earlville, Iilinois, 

you, and invites correspondence from sellers and seekers 

look me up and write gly ing particulars. 

novelties and uilatnes? 

180. 


WANT A 
can serve 
of properties; 





for qpoveran wil: spe- 


ctical printer. M 


W ANTED Eastern agency 
cialties by a hustling Pra 





2,500 buys half interest of retiring partner in established job-printing 
plant. M 194. 


the 


$500 PER MONTH — That it’s ia my ; Joann is now averaging; 


$: 

rice is $1,500, so 3 months’ business will pay for it — that’s easy! 
Excellently loc ated in best business town in the South (population 
50,000) ; 227. 


$800 will buy the only paper in a live Michigan town, that will support 

the owner and pay for itself in a year; $500 in advertising under 

contract; a finely equipped office; write quick if you want it. HUS- 
LER, Box 639, Caro, Michigan. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in J 
extra charge. * sad Rend of work or oe ne We matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


have on hand a number of Mergenthaler Linotype space- 


A SNAP We 
of various lengths, from 13 to 27 ems, which will be 


band drivers, 


sold at $1.25 e ach, prepaid; factory price, $2.25. M 116. 
FOR SALE Cottrell rotary web perfecting press in perfect order; 
patent shifting tympan, 3 or 4 fold newspaper folder; will print 
8,000 sheets per hour, 29 by 42% inches. For further particulars ad- 
dress M 196. 
ae ph E Cheap, complete improved Country Campbell printing- 
xed 26% by 31, or will, exchz inge for anything we can use. 


wit. L I AM SUYDAM, 22 Union Square, New York city. 


practically 





FOR SALE Heavy embossing press, size 12% by 18% 
new. M 203. 
HOE AND COF TRE L L & YL INDE R presses cheap end on » eed: terms 


78 Warren street, New York city. 


SHE RID: AN No. 3 “embossing press; Sheridan 4- rod ‘and 2-rod eombone- 
ing; Sanborn embossing presses and smashing machines; backers, 
board cutters, standing presses. HENRY C. ISAACS, 78 Warren street, 


New York city. 


LENS 


HENRY C. ISAACS, 


if desired. 





and prism; screen plateholder; 80-line screen; all 8 by 


ZEISS 
BRUCE DUNCAN, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


10, cheap. 


ELECTROTYPE FOREMAN-FINISHER, capable of handling high- 

grade work, with thorough practical experience and up-to-date at the 
trade; one with sufficient managerial ability to conduct a medium size 
room in a systematic manner and insure the production of uniformly 
high-grade w ork; good opening for proficient man; state fully as to past 
experience, wages expected, etc. 82. 








LINOTYPIST S —Are you looking for work ora change o of f emplo ment? 
Register name, address, etc., with editor Machine Composition Depart- 
ment THe INLAND PRINTER; fee $1; early employment assured; blanks 


furnished on application. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — We desire the services of a first-class photoen- 

graver, thoroughly experienced in all branches of the trade and accus- 
tomed to ‘the highest class of half-tone work — preferably a man posted 
in three-color work, but this is not imperative; to a conscientious and 
reliable man, thoroughly expert at the trade, we offer a foremanship with 
prospects of business interest if a Lanne excellent oppor- 
tunity for man of above qualifications. M 8 








SALESMAN calling on printers and binders to handle side line; good 


seller, good profit. M 240. 
WANTED —A business manager to take absolute charge in all branches 
of one of the largest book and job printing offices in Maryland, doing 

finest class of work; must be able to get business and meet the 
trade; an exacting employer, but one who appreciates good work and 
executive capacity; it will be a waste and loss of time for any but an 
up-to-date man to apply; it will be to the advantage of any up-to-date 
man to answer this advertisement. The applicant must be a disciplina- 
rian and know where loss begins and profit ends; references as to integ- 
rity of character, ability, experience and. age are necessary. M 153. 





the 





WANTED —A live, practical, up-to-date man to take an interest in and 

the management of a large printing and publishing house capitalized 
at $95,000; must be a hustler and capable of handling large contracts as 
well - acquainted with the detail of the business; a snap for the right 
man. F 89. 





WANT E D - 
M 174. 
WANTED — Artist for commercial work, 

be good on figures. CLEVELAND ILLUSTRATING 
Clevel and, Ohio. 
WANTED — First- clas Ass , draftsman ‘familiar with type designing, capable 
of making good freehand drawings. Address, stating experience and 
references, J 56. 
WANTED shir S 
both instalment and straight subscription business; 
money; a great opportunity. F 160. 


WANTED — the pr 


samples weigh about twenty 
WANTED - 
M 238. 
YOUNG MEN, 


A wood engraver who can draw; send samples and terms. 





pen-and-ink and wash; must 
BU REAU, 











Manager of large publishing house, thoroughly posted in 
should have some 


Salesmen calling “ the printing trade to Seed a side line; 
(20) pounds. M 231 





-Two up-to-date job compositors, permanent position, union. 





which vocation would you learn by mail: ad. writing, 
bookkeeping, illustrating? eo aig tag free; mention course 

interested in; tuition payable 60 days after a position is secured. 

CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Scranton, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





re FIRST-CLASS 2 sL-ROUND PRINTER would like a position in 
29. 


a small office. } 


A FORE MAN of 12 years’ experience, city and. country, 
April 1; careful estimator, thoroughly familiar with 
hustler; New E ngland or New York State preferred. 


will be open 
stock, and a 
237- 





ALL- ROUND JOB. PRINTE R, 11 years’ experience in good office (3 

years foreman), always a total abstainer, character and reliability 
beyond question, would like foremanship medium-size office or ad. setter 
on large daily; references; minimum $18 weekly. M 224. 


ALL-ROUND THORNE 
operate or justify; union, 


M 208 


ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER wants 

ence; first-class in half-tone; age 30 years. 
A THOROU GHL ~ COMP ETENT and up-to-date job compositor desires 

to change; 8 years’ experience in large and small offices, 3 years with 
present employers; capable taking charge small office; best references as 
to ability and character; total abstainer, single, age 22, member I. T. U.; 
satisfactory offer of steady work will bring me at once. C. H., 32% 
Salem avenue, W., Roanoke, Virginia. 


At PAPER-CUTTER AND STOCK MAN, splendid executive “ability, 

thoroughly competent to take charge of paper stock and run cutting 
machine for job and pamphlet work, familiar with all details, with expe- 
rience above the general average. M 186. 








can 


OPERATOR desires steady situation; 
sg *; write. 


married; can deliver the goods ”’; 
position; 11 years’ 
M 214. 





experi- 











ft 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. COc, - 


«STEEL DIE-: 


ABOSSIRC- MACHINES 





Operated by steam-power. P : $ 
Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. rice 9 I 9 OOO 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furaished promptly. 
1z Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Ye 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
ARTIST; « can write or report; 
have complete engraving outfit. 





BY EXPERIENCED CHALK-PLATE 
competent to take editorial position; 
M 207. 


COUNTRY FOREMAN — If you are looking for a first-class, experi- 

enced, enterprising and sober foreman for country newspaper and 
job office, I can —— you; won’t you drop me a line and let me prove 
it? All answered. M 22s. 


EXPERIENCED HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER and etcher, thor- 
oughly practical and reliable on high-grade work, is open for engage- 
ment. M 235. 


FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER 
charge, steady and reliable, 
ences. M 122. 


FOREMAN, progressive and up-to-date job man, familiar with estimat- 
ing, desires engagement with Ai firm which wishes to improve the 
quality of its work. M 65. 


FOREMAN —Thoroughly practical Ar job. and stone man, - experienced 
and capable of running any size office, a hustler, reliable and strictly 
business; distance no objection; West preferred. M 2009. 


HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER desires 
- other branches, including three-color work; 
M 70. 


HALF-TONE RE- 
tion. M 148 








AND JOB 
desires to locate 


PRESSM AN, capable taking 
in sma iM city; refer- 











position; experienced in 
competent to take charge. 


ETCHER AND E NGRz AVE R desires ‘permanent | posi- 











{N CHICAGO, by proofreader of long experience. M2 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR and compositor desires situation; 

pareil per hour, daily newspaper work. HARRIET 
2005 Forbes street, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR MACHINIST 
able. M 22 











5,000 non- 


LEONARD, 





desires situation; steady, reli- 


MAKE -UP, thoroughly competent, wants situation in book and job office 
west of Mississippi river. M 206. 





MANAGING EDITOR desires position on progressive daily in small 
_ city; present publishing paper; stenographer; correspondence solic- 
ited. F go. 





MASTER PRINTER and expert Linotype machinist, experienced in edi- 
torial and every mechanical branch of a large daily, is open for 
engagement; Ar references. ‘* G,’’ 3822 Fairmount av., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN, STEREOTYPER AND FOREMAN 
wants steady position; can furnish good references; sober. M 120. 
An expert pressman who has run all 
jobbers, and worked at stereotyping, 
write for particulars. M 187. 





NOTICE TO PRESSMAKERS - 
kinds of web presses, cylinders, 
would like to get position as salesman; 








OUR list ‘of available Linotype employes « contains the names of some of 
the best workmen — machinists, operators, and operator-machinists - 
in the business. If you want a good man in either of these callings, 
drop a line to the editor of the Machine Composition Department of THe 

INLAND PRINTER. Your wants will be promptly attended to. 
PENNSYLVANIA PRINTER wants to locate farther West; ” first-c class 
, workman with good habits, thoroughly reliable young single man. 
M 23. 


PRACTICAL STOCK CUTTER, can also do ruling and light forward- 
Ig! 


ing, desires position; Northwest preferred; references. ] 








wide experience. M 204. 











PRESSMAN — First-class cvlinder and platen; 





PRESSMAN - 
or colors; 

PRESSMAN-LINOTYPE MACHINIST 
battery of machines. M 126. 


First-class, understands book, job and half-tone, black 
handle all classes of work; take charge. M 46. 


desires a situation with small 








— First-class all-round man open ra engagement; first-class 
M 222. 





PRINTER 


jobber. 


PROCESS ENGR: AVE! ER, at present superintendent of a large | engraving 

house, will shortly be open tor engagement; is practical in all 
branches, including three-color process; strictly reliable, sober and a 
hard worker; 18 years’ experience. M 201. 


SITUATION W ANTE D 


experienced man; steady, 


SITUATION WANTED — By all-round printer; 
married, sober and steady. M 2309. 


SITUATION WANTED by first-class general 


familiar with two-color cylinders. M 175. 








as foreman of composing-room in Chicago > by 
reliable, references, age 35. M 92. 








15 years’ experience; 





all-around pressman, 


STEREOTYPER, first-class news and job, best reference, 
tion. M 130. 
THE REV. JOHN ALEXANDER DOWIE will begin the publication of 
a semi-secular weekly paper, to be called The Zion Banner, about 
May 1, 1901. He desires to purchase, for cash, a full equipment, in 
good condition, suitable for printing, folding, binding and mailing, with 
a capacity of 200,000 copies. All offers must be made in writing, nam- 
ing price, to MANAGER ZION PRINTING WORKS, 1300 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 


THOROUGH HOE WEB VPRESSMAN wants position as foreman of 
newspaper pressroom; c: furnish Ar references. F 171. 





wants posi- 











together or separate; several years’ 
but desire a change. M 217. 


TWO MACHINIST-OPERATORS, 


experience; have good situation, 


WANT TO MAKE A C H LANGE - Fancy job compositor, 
in unique catalogue work and color schemes from tyne, 
taking charge. Address PRINTER, 59 E. Columbia st., Springfield, 





experienced 
capable of 
Ohio. 
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WANTED Position as foreman of pressroom in some Western or 

Southwestern city, would go anywhere outside of United States if 
chance offered to advantage; the best of references, Chicago and else- 
where, can be furnished as to ability to do good presswork or to take 
charge of same; references can be used also to ascertain personal habits 
of sobriety and reli: ibility; 3 years’ experience on web presses out of a 
total of 18 years at the business. M 218. 


WANTED Position by young man as proofreader in news office; sev- 
eral years’ experience in small establishments. M 1838. 


WANTED - 
charge; 
YOU 
no one who meets your 
George Ruso, 69a Hawk street, 


YOUNG MAN, age 21, 





Situation by take 


union. M 220. 


up-to-date job-printer competent to 


but know of 
EMAN, care 
and you may find one. 


are in need of a foreman for your book or job room, 
requirements. Address FOR 
Albany, N. Y., 
having served 2 years in country office and 1 

year on ad. and job work, would like to work under instructions in 
ad. or job room of first-class office only; steady, reliable and well 
advanced; oe or Milwaukee preferred. M 211. 


WANTED 1 To PURCHASE, 





first-class 


WANTED — Miehle press about 40 by 60; must be at mod- 
erate price. M 198. 
WANTED Ostrander | or Lloyd router, combined saw and trimmer, 


also beveler and Reliance proce press; above secondhand machinery 


in first-class condition for cash. M 232. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A A COL D PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2. 50. Booklet and specimens 
for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty- third street, New York. 
A CHANCE TO LEARN the Linotype and details; special rates to 

operators pe mechanical course; every branch thoroughly 
taught; reference, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Tribune bldg., New 
York; write for catalogue. W ASHINGTON LINOTYP E SCHOOL, 
610 G street, N. W. 











Washington, D. 


ANY BODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


BECOME AN OPERATOR 
Mergenthaler keyboard; 
BOARD COMPANY, Box 339, 


THAN MAKING YOUR OWN MATERIAL 
force in platen press embossing; 
postpaid. WERT 


= ti | m working model 


NIVERSAL KEY 


Send for 
speed acquired. 
Denver, ¢ ds. 


Stewart's 


3 sheets for 
STEW- 


CHEAPER 

Embossing Boards for 
30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, or 80 cents a dozen, 
ART, Springfield, Ohno. 





GUARANTEED permanent remedy for slugs sticking in mold; 
in 5 minutes; $5; sent to publishers for trial before paying. 
ANDE RSON, Macon, ¢ reorgia. 


applied 
W. T. 





STOCK CU TS for advertising any business. If you are interested send 
: for catalogues. BARNES-C ROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 
Washington street, Chicago. 





THE JOHNSON PROCESS P ADDING GLU E is is the only original and 
satisfactory for padding stationery. Eclipse glue is next grade. 15 
cents ber pound, 5-pound cans. B. APPLEBAUM CO., New York. 


UNCANCELED POST AL CARDS BOUGHT, 
both sides, POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 300 to 500 per cent profit in 
the manufacture of Rubber 
Stamps. Particularly adapted to operation in connection with printing or 
stationery. Very small capital required. Write for price-list of outfits and 
full information. Address PEARRE E. CROWL & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


CHALK PLATES 


HIGHEST GRADE. LOWEST PRICES. RECOATING, %-CENT 
PER INCH. IMPROVED STEREOTYPING MACHINERY, ETC. 


THE CHALK PLATE Co.,. . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


printed or written one or 
96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 























3 
$ 
5 
: CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
» e 5 
) 
( 
} Winter Rollers | 
» ( 
( 
) We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
? WE MAKE system in casting, = the — — — 
and make solid. perfect rollers by the best 
THE BEST formulas. 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
; BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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LIONEL MOSES | 27iNse 
IMPORTER AND 
66-68 DUANE STREET | grup 
& b id M. NEW YORK IMPORTED 
TELEPHONE, 633 FRANKLIN PAPERS 




















ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (four parts) 

* represents the best collection 
of Half-Tone and Line Cuts for advertising and illustrating 
purposes 7x ‘he world. Hundreds of subjects—all alive and 
! up-to-date. All four parts, postage paid, 20c. (refunded) 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 174 India Street, Boston, Mass. 











Send for Sheet of 


aster [lustrations 


THE BECK ENGRAVING CO. 
147-149-151 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Sharpen or whet your Paper Cutter Knife without 
taking it out of the machine with Hoerner’s Little 
Wonder Sharpener. It saves trouble, time and 
money. Price, $3; cash with order, $2.85; by mail, 30c. 
extra. Descriptive circular and testimonials on ap- 
plication. For sale by all dealers, or by the inventor, j 

J. S. HOERNER, HIGHLAND, ILL. 








ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (, 


Q@R.47 & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. Me 





“OLDS” 


Gasoline Engines 


Have no complications, are reliable and 
very economical. You are looking for 
this kind of an engine. 


= WRITE FOR 1901 CATALOGUE. 


MOTOR WORKS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 






















OLDS 
1298 Jefferson Ave. 


THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 





For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 






PRICE, $20.25, 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRY IT ON YOVR “LINO.” 


If you are using Dixon’s No. 635 Graphite on the 
spacebands of your Linotype machine, you are using the 
best lubricant known. If you are not, let us send you sample 
free of charge. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


IT WILL PAY ANY PRINTER 


who contemplates a change in power, or who has 
none, to buy one of our 


Gias or Gasoline Engines 


Our Specialty, 1, 2,3 and 44% Horse Power. 


Let us send you our catalogue and full 
information. 








LANSING, MICH. 





Any Fool can Destroy. 
It takes a Genius to Build. 


Mr. PRINTER,— Don’t go about bewailing your fate, dis- 
couraging others as well as yourself. Bea builder of prices 
as well as quality. Don’t see how cheap but how good you 
can do printing. Educate the buyer of printing. Show 
him that cheap printing advertises a cheap man. 

Mayhap your troubles come from the lay of your office, 
the style and quality of your type, the antiquity of your 
machinery, or any of a hundred other causes. If so, come to 
us. We have helped others, why not you? 

CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 


Providers to printers. New YorK City. 








Send for Samples of our 


Ega-Shell Finish 


Book Paper— Kent Mills. 


For fine Pamphlets, Circulars, etc. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
273, 275 AND 277 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
© @ 


Photo-Engraving 


By H. JENKINS. 














THE LATEST 
AND BEST 
WORK ON 


Contains practical instructions for producing photo-engraved plates in 
relief line and half-tone, with a chapter on three-color half-tone work, 
and appendix with numerous recipes. 

Three-color half-tone frontispiece, with progressive sheets of each color. 
Fully illustrated in line and half-tone. A concise and practical work. 184 
pages; cloth bound. Price, $2.00 net, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





Our complete pamphlet, ‘‘ Books and Utilities,”’ giving list of books and other 
useful articles for printers, engravers, proofreaders, writers, 
etc., sent free to any address. 





R. R. B. PADDING 


BEST MADE. 16c. perlb. 5and 10 Ib. pails. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 
35 Frankfort Street : : NEW YORK CITY 





GLUE 
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4 : 
We C.BCOTTRELL&SONSCO, 


y NEW YORK. 





A Big Success depends on a great 
many Little Successes. 


The Cottrell Press in its New Series of 1900 represents the faithful 
development of every smallest detail, experience handed down from 
one generation to the next, traditions preserved, and growth that has 
been like the oak, not like the willow. It has been a growth not only 
in height, but in width, depth and strength. 


No one single feature or movement could ever have made the 
Cottrell Press what it is today. It has been the combination of a 
hundred important trifles! It has been the accumulation of a third of 
a century of daily experiences. Not a violent growth of three years, 


but a steady growth of three decades. 
Think it over! 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 


41 Park Row, New York. 
279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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‘O}S APRIL 1, 1901 


een) The Subscription Price of The 
Inland Printer will be raised to 
$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months; 


AG -+Z4 


= ‘4 
228A i 


f 


single copies, 25 cents each. # # # # 


Subscriptions before that date taken 
at the old price of $2.00 per year. # # 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


PUBLISHERS 


116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. ag 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 














YOU MAY 
REST EASY 


F your advertisement is in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
It will there bring you results to be obtained 
through the use of no other medium. A pub- 

lication with a wide circulation among just the people 

you wish to reach is naturally the one to which you 
should turn when in need of publicity. Such a maga- 
zine is THE INLAND PRINTER. It goes to firms in the 
graphic arts that are interested in the purchase of 
goods of all kinds, and from whom it is reasonable 
to suppose business should be obtained. Are you 
in it? If not, write at once for rates. March issue, 
19,000. April will probably be, 20,000. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 

Publishers 
212-214 Monroe Street : 
116 Nassau Street :::: 





:: CHICAGO 
s NEW YORK LIFEOGRAPH. “A HANNERTY IDEA.” 
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UNIVERSAL WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 
































The Simplest and 
Most Perfectly Made 


WIRE-STITCHING 
MACHINES 


in the market. 





All working parts are of the best quality of Steel, 
hardened and carefully tempered. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 


by best houses in this country and abroad. 











Built in FIVE SIZES, adapted to all requirements. 
No. 1 (Double Head), capacity 1 sheet to 7-8 inch. 


> OO 


> 


Ui & WI 


Je 
se 1- 
ee 1 j. 
oie. 


oo 


Write for Catalogue. 


E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, NEW YORK, 
279 Dearborn Street. 28 Reade Street. 
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PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 





























HE above is an illustration of a 2, 3 and 4 fold DROP ROLL MARGINAL 
ii FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has automatic gripper side registers at first and 
second folds and push side registers at third and fourth folds. It also has automatic 
sheet retarder to prevent rebounding of heavy paper, as well as 16 and 32 head per- 
forators that overcome “ buckling’? on 16 and 32 page sections. The packers are 
movable, up or down, to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical automatic points 


are added when required. It performs 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 page work. 





OUR LIST COMPRISES SINGLE, DOUBLE azd QUADRUPLE FOLDING MACHINES DESIGNED 
TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS ard EMBODYING ALL OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
CHICAGO, 279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK, 28 Reade Street 
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ECONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
PAPER-FEEDING MACHINES 














VER two thousand in successful operation on cylinder printing presses, folding machines, ruling 
O machines, etc. Can be attached to any cylinder press, marginal folding machine or ruling machine. 
Simple adjustments, easily and quickly made, adapt the machines to short as well as long runs. 
Press Feeders are constructed to carry a load of from five thousand to twenty thousand sheets, according 
to size of press and weight of paper. The Feeding Machines increase production from fifteen to forty per 
cent, varying according to conditions under which machines are operated and speed of machines to which 
the feeder is attached. Practically no limit to the speed at which the Automatic Feeder can be run. Stop- 
ping of the press, tripping of the impression, detection of any variation in register, or imperfect sheets 
advancing to the grippers, and the prevention of damage to the plates is absolutely controlled by simple 
devices that work automatically and require no attention after they are once properly adjusted and the press 
started. Many of the largest printing and binding establishments are completely equipped with the 
Economic Feeders. Send for catalogue giving full description of the machines and testimonials from many 
of the leading printers and binders. 


E.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


CHICAGO—279 Dearborn Street NEW YORK—28 Reade Street 
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Engraving 
Company’ 
1th vam (0) -4°6 


-Ye Eteher :) 


IN OUR 
NEW 
PLANT 


At last we are in our new plant 
at Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street. #® We expected much; 
we are more than satisfied. The 
plant was ‘‘built to order’’ for 
us; we believe it is the finest 
thing of the kind in the coun=- 
try. ® The best work at fair 
prices will be our business 
policy, and it will pay all users 
of plates to deal with us. 


The Gill Engraving 
Company 


140 Fifth Ave., New York 














No. 2—14 x 25 BRONZING MACHINE 


THIS little machine should immediately recommend itself to all printers who 
are hampered for space, as the feeding and delivery are done on the same side 
of the machine; even larger shops find a machine of this kind of the greatest 
advantage, as it can run more accurately on small work than a large one. 
No printer should be without one. ———————_ Send for prices and description. 











EMMERICH & 
VONDERLEHR 











Manufacturers of 


Bronzing Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Embossing Machines 


Stone-Grinding 
Machines 





r9g1t & 193 Worth Street 
NEW YORK 


























No. 4. Capacity, half-inch 





Boston WIRE STITCHER COMPANY 

Ss WEB TWORT HEH BurLbpoirine ®& 

170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE, 1255-3 MAIN 


























BOSTON WIRE STITCHER 
ONE ADJUSTMENT 
FOR OPERATOR 








URNING ONE WIIEEL 
SETS TO THICKNESS OF 
WORK AND AUTOMATI- 
CALLY ADJUSTS ALL 
PARTS OF MACHINE. 
TABLE AND SADDLE ARE PER- 
MANENT PARTS OF MACHINE. 
CHANGES FROM ONE TO OTHER 
MADE INSTANTLY. 
THE FEED IS POSITIVE, AND 
WILL NOT FLATTEN OR INJURE 
THE WIRE. 
CUTTER, DRIVER, BENDER, 
SUPPORTER @ CLINCHERS 
HAVE NO SPRINGS, PINS, or 
SCREWS. 
CLINCHERS IN OPEN SPACE 
AND EASILY CLEANED. 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 
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Light, Inflexible 


For 
MAILING 
Calendars 
Engravings 





Envelopes 





Catalogues 
FLAT 
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Improved Spiral Mailing Tubes and 
Light Express Boxes 








THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Pericction No. 4 


| THE GREATEST 
| WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE 
| THE WORLD HAS YET SEEN 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


60 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 





| Canadian Office—28 Front Street, West, Toronto, Canada 


European Agents—T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
46 Farringdon Street, London, E.C., England 












CAPACITY 


Two 
Sheets to 
over 

one-half 
inch 





h 
Hit 
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Dexter Feeders 


= FOR == 
PRINTING PRESSES, FOLDING 
MACHINES, een MACHINES 











ALL AUTOMATIC DEVICES ARE MECHANICALLY CONTROLLED, 
NO SUCTION OR ELECTRICITY BEING USED. 





Dexter Press Feeder showing Sheet-Conveyor Frame extended. 


Our Feeding Machines have been in use for over five years, more than 250 being 
in daily operation. 

Ours is the only Feeding Machine that actually calipers each sheet being fed, and 
stops the machine before the sheets leave the pile if more than one is advanced 
at one time. 

Ours is the only Feeding Machine that straightens and squares the sheet being fed 
before it leaves the machine. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 
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exter Folders and Feeders 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 





Speed 





Dexter Quadruple Folder. Dexter Special Combination Folder. 





Durability Pye Superiority 





Dexter Jobbing Folder and Feeder. Dexter Special Periodical Folder. 











We manufacture the largest variety of Folding and Feeding 
Machinery and guarantee satisfaction. 


mawormce anv vacror, = PYAR XT ER FOLDER CO. 
LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK CHICAGO BOS T ON 
TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 
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Profitable Advertising 


The Advertisers’ Trade Journal 
BOSTON, MASS. 














To ewery Reader of The Inland Printer: 


AVE you seen a copy of PROFITABLE ADVERTISING recently? No? Then you wouldn’t 
recognize it, aside from its title, for it has grown from a little 32-page affair to a full-fledged magazine con- 
taining from 80 to 140 pages of intensely interesting and valuable text. It is the handsomest publication in 
its field and typographically is a perfect specimen of up-to-date work—worth in practical ideas and sugges- 

tions many times its cost to every printer. Each issue is profusely illustrated and so helpful in its exclusive and 
original contents that it even satisfies readers who have no special interest in advertising or good printing. New 
cover designs in colors each month and samples of fine colorwork appear in the magazine itself. 


Subscription Price Advanced June 1, 1901 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING is exactly in the position of The Inland Printer in this respect, namely, 
that the magazine has outgrown its old subscription price. We actually lose money on the dollar rate, but we are 
willing to lose more in order that you may become better acquainted with the magazine, for we know when once your 
name is added to our list, it will remain there. Send $2.00 now, and secure the journal for the balance of this 
year and allnext. After June 1 the price will be $2.00 per year, 20 cents per copy. Ten cents gets a sample copy 


now, if you mention The Inland Printer. Address 
PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 
KATE E. GRISWOLD, Publisher 227 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








A Dollar Means only One Hundred Cents, but an Idea May Mean a Thousand Dollars 











No. Size Bed Price 
@76 482600 Soott,. . ...+.s se «+. + . C1400 


© 
Bar ains Following Machines can be seen erected on my floor: 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
ae NN 
293 41x56 Campbell,........ .. 1,000 


8 
281 43x56 . Sareea | 
y in er 509 37x52 Whitlock,........ . 1,400 
(a Fo as 


494 33x41 on 


389 37x52 Cottrell, a ee ee ere. | ke 

P 216 36x62 Potter, .... .- 5 : 950 

r e S SS e & STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 
363 34x48 Cottrell & Babcock,. ... . 1,000 
261 34x48 Hoe, .. co 6 2 « SD 
529 31x43 Cottrell, nearly r new, _ a » « 20RD 
381 31x43 Campbell Oscillator, oe 4 650 
DRUM CYLINDER PRESSES. 
465 40x54 Potter, extra heavy, peor reels 750 
279 37x52 Hoe, ee 750 
425 34x52 Cottrell & Babcock, Stes here 650 
521 39x57 Babcock Standard, .... . 1,100 
622 27x33 Hoe, ... en 600 9 
510 32x46 Potter, . . (asa BRON SON’S 
450 31x46 Country Campbell, Spey teat ae 4560 9 
515 31x31 aaa PRINTERS 
498 24x29 <4 en Re eee 325 
270 20x26 ” as One rae 275 MACHINERY 
503 20x25 Cottrell, ee ee ee 450 ee oe 
367 17x22 Potter, ... 350 HOUSE i 
CLAUSE WEB PRESS, 4 and 8 page, 6 or 7 quarto. 48-50 N. Clinton St. 
Very cheap, now erected in Chicago; has Stereo outfit. Must CHICAGO ILL 
° . 


be sold at once. 
Also have on my floor, not erected, forty more cylinder presses. 
It will pay you to look this place up if you need presses. Descrip- bs 
tion of these presses can be found in my latest bulletin. Telephone, Main 224 
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Wesel Routing Machine. Wesel Photo-Engravers’ Saw Table. Wesel Combined Saw and Trimmer. 
CO It CO | 
ABOUT 


Printing Appliances 


Most up-to-date line in the world. Saw Tables, Furnaces, Ingot Moulds, Patent Galleys, 
Beveled Column Rules, Slug Cutters, Lino. Planers for Lino. offices. Patent Self-Inking Proof 
Presses, giving four times the product of ordinary galley proof press. Patent Iron Grooved 
Block, superseding all other methods of holding plates on flat-bed presses—no chases, no 
furniture needed. Muller Half-Tone Softening Hammers. Printers’ Saw Table ($70), with 
Shoot-Board ($85). Success Wire Stitcher ($40 and $65). Safety Benzine Cans, %-pint, pint, 
quart, 2-quart, gallon sizes. Electric-Welded Chases. Best Brass Rule made, has no equal. 
More than one thousand varieties of Printing Material. All WESEL QUALITY, and best value 
in the United States. 


Everything for Photo-Engravers. 


Complete plants furnished quickly at moderate prices. 


Everything for Electrotyping. 


In this line we distance all competition. Our line is complete— 
all our own manufacture. All Wesel Quality. 


Everything for Stereotyping. 


Cold Process, without injury to type; also the best and quickest 
Steam Drying Tables made. Patent Matrix Dryer dries matrix 
in two seconds. Patent Automatic Casting Boxes, giving four 
times the product of ordinary boxes. Our line is complete. All 
our own manufacture. All Wesel Quality. 


Brehmer Wire Stitchers. 


We are Agents. More in use than all other makes combined. 
Unequaled for speed, accuracy, and (above all) durability. 





D & & && 


Oe Oe Oe 7) a) 








Wesel’s Customers are the Elite of Printerdom. 
Our Stock is the Most Complete in America. 


EWES 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY: 


NEWYORK 





F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
82-84 Fulton St., New York. 











TYP Agents in New York and New England for Barnhart’s __ mmnncnnecen ~~ 
Superior Copper Mixed Type. We carry a complete stock. — 
Wesel Printers’ Saw Table, $70. 
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The National Account File Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


NATIONAL ACCOUNT FILE 





The Simple Account File Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


SIMPLE ACCOUNT FILE 
FREMONT, OHIO. 





Write for Terms, Prices and Discounts tothe Trade. 








We are not represented by, nor have we ever had in our employ, a 











ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 
Manufacturers of ‘““MACHINE= CAST’”’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


fae | 





49-51 Rose Street, 413 Commerce St., 





man by the name of West who has been traveli hrough the Easter 
and psc! oe nd de p rend File of a (> ict acai NEW YORK. 4a PHILADELPHIA. 
AA bk 
ran RABOL MFG. CO. SEND FOR SAMPLES 
ARABOL = SS ee ok cor =a 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


MACHINE GUM—For use on tolding and mailing machines. Ready 
foruse. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE-— For heaviest bookbinding. 
ordinary glue. 

SPHINX LIQUID GLUE NO. 2—Replacing animal glue for light binding. 
Can be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell 

EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. 

ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. 

MATRIX PASTE—Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 


Much more elastic than 











“‘Uictory’’ 
“Old Glory” 


ENVELOPES § in tne marker 





Gonnecticut Valley Paper § Envelope Zo. 


57 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 





7 TTT T TTT TTT TTT TTT PT TTT TTP VV TYP 








ete 
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ANA ANONININI NI NONONI INIA INNING 
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SS’ ECONOMICAL 


WE WERE 
THE PIONEERS 


No. 3200. Send for a copy. 


E- SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


s General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. Z, 


Chicago — Fisher Building. Boston — 275 Devonshire Street. 


Se J * 
ZNO NENINENANININANINENANINENANENANINENENINENANINENENININANININANANINANENENANNZ? 


ELECTRIC POWER 


LUNDELL MOTORS _ 





LUNDELL MOTORS are used in both the largest and smallest printing houses in 
this country. Their many superior qualities are explained in our illustrated Bulletin 
Every wide-awake printer should know about them. 


St. Louis — Security Building. 
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Baltimore — Guardian Trust Building. ( S 
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Embossed “::" |“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 


ENGRAVED 


MANUFACTURED BY 





INVITATIONS 
LETTER-HEADS, ENVELOPES, ?oe. HOWARD 
C k 
ARDS, ETC., FROM STEEL DIES. ee IRON WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1849f 


At prices consist- 


We have just completed a SAMPLE BOOK = ait with superior 
of the above or of commercial embossing | workmanship. 
FOR THE TRADE, embracing over fift : 

" ¥ Spring 


samples; also illustrating fifty different The Gem” has all improv 
e xe as re 


grades of Bond and Linen Papers. Samples ments and is well known to 
s 5 C 
will be ready the trade. Twenty-five years 
shortly. : : 
on the market. 


Also Victor and Diamond 
Hand and Power Cutters. 


WM. FREUND & SONS ) write ror 
174-176 State Street:: CHICAGO PARTICULARS 



































einen imnancetamte stamens PIONEER OF 
= am 
pLeOVER PAPERS :/ Gauge 
| = * 
Det, :/ Pins 
7 *Wlinots Paper Company m | TO THE WORLD! 
i a * 
| 181 Wonroce Street 1" BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
™ hi . “ =| Feed Guides} 
» hicago, Jil. = | Gripper Fingers j 
r = | Attachments 
| FOR THE JOB PRESS. 4} 
1 = Ask your dealer for them | 
- B Oo Oo K P A P | RK s | or send to —— aaaaee . ; 
ee EDWARD L. MEGILL, No"'so Duane St. NEW YORK 











money... 


[fos Buy The Carver G Swift 


Stamping and 
Embossing Press 


With its Ink Mixing and Grinding Fountain, its 
Improved Parallel Wiping Mechanism, its Powerful 
Toggle Movement for the impression, its Automatic 
Locking Device, insuring perfect register; its Sim- 
ple Device for stopping the press immediately at 
any point, and its Simple Rigid Construction, makes 
it possible to acquire the best results at the greatest 
speed and least spoilage. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND OTHER PARTICULARS TO 





The Carver & Swift Stamping Press and Mfg. Co. 


25 North Seventh Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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Ghe Huber Press 











BVAN ALLENS BOBOUGHTORN “Seon” 


[4 


~6§ 


; eae * 
TAUNTON MASS. U.S.A, 





HE aim of the manufacturers of the HUBER PRESS has been to build a machine for 
the finest and most progressive printers. They have given special attention to the 
materials, sparing no cost to build the most durable and simple machine possible to 

get the best results. Every labor-saving device to aid the workman in quick returns has 
been added. 

All printers who use the HUBER PRESS of today agree that it gives the most perfect 
register, the finest distribution and rigid impression of any printing machine 
in the market. 

These machines are built in a great many sizes of 


TWO-REVOLUTIONS-—For Letterpress work. 
TWO-COLOR MACHINES—For Labels, Maps and 


all classes of work in colors. 


PERFECTORS-—Printing both sides of the sheet—For 
Magazines, Periodicals and all classes of bookwork. 


We only ask to show you our new machines. We can trust your good judgment to give 
us the order. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose Street, 59 Ann Street, NEW YORK 


Agents Pacific Coast........ HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Western Office... 277 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Agents, Toronto, Ontario ........ MILLER & RICHARD. 

Agent in England...P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


Telephone, 801 Harrison 
BA; ON. MACSIROM GROIN, Sov opis clalais Gites ices 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


American Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 
m. Vs 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Henry Tirrill & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis 
Vholesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc., to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 
Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 
Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, etc. 
BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 
Thomas Garnar & Co., ag 8 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New Yor 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 
BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 
Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also, mounting woods. 
BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Missouri cagenasatel ro Foundry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 
CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 
CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. Prepared Charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 
Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, Mo. 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘‘Good work quickly done.”’ 


Hurst Pages ee Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 


Scott. Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping ‘and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Laaeieiaaied 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Friede- 
richstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 


lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 


street, New York 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston 
Also, halt-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 


Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also, 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC. 
Improved Emerson Patent Binders, for pay rolls, 
balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, limitless 
in capacity, relentless in grip. The Barrett 
Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES— GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 


Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and paper. 
Artistic engravings. 15 South Canal street, 
Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865 ; steel and copper 
plate engravers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 
American Envelope Co., 44 Washington street, 
Providence, R. I. Anti-trust prices. Tags, 
Cardboard, Writing Papers, all kinds. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Sherman Envelope Cu., Worcester, Mass., manu 
facturers all kinds and sizes of envelopes. 


ETCHING ZINC. 
American Stee! & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. Polished plates a specialty 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe = Wernicke Company, The, Cincinnati 
Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Vee si street, Boston ; 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E. 


FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois street, Chicago 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y 
‘ew York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street; Boston, 12 Pez arl street. 
GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 





————— 
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GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, Alex. +, & Sons, I td., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘Celebrated’ brand lies perfectly flat. 


— & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Non-curling, ** renowned” quality. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 
Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 


National Printing Ink Co., factory, 1041-1053 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 


Ruxton, Philip, 290 Broadway, New York. 
Ruxton, Philip, 356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray's Ferry Printing Ink 
Works). Manufacturers of printing ‘inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 


works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 
purposes. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
West Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES, 
Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send tor catalogue. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth avenue, New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ and Edison 
(De Vinne) Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chine. No connection with any other firm of 
similar name. Remember, our address is 135 
awy avenue, New York. Factory, Orange 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 
PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER — COVER. 


Cover and book papers a specialty. Illinois 
Paper Co., Chicago. 





PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. Sce list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Iilinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philz idelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 


press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 
lass. Specialty, typewriter papers. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 
Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Southworth Co., makers of Ifnen and ledger 
papers, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS —LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington street, Chi- 
cago. List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

IMinois Engraving Co., 346-358 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Halt-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 
Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. ‘ King” embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Cc., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES —HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders, 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W.. & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer printers’ book and news steel 
chases. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Chicago Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 

Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
city. Also pressroom paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 

Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 
QUOINS. 

Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel im- 
proved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 

RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 

Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 

Machinery and supplies. 
RULING MACHINES. 

Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul 
ing machines and pens. 

SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 

Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 

STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar Engraving Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STEEL RULE. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL, 
Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois street, Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
— selection, most original designs 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, Spo 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta: Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O'Connor Co. ; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 


Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street 
Chicago. 

Hansen, H.C., type founder and printers’ sup 


plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 


Newton ee Seog Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
New York. Established 1851. 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and warehous« 
Middletown, N.Y. Manufacturers of wood 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, ete. 











The Latest and Best _ for Job Composittors 











Modern Type Display 








Compiled and edited by Ed. S. Ralph especially for “The Inland Printer” 























EVENTY-SIX PAGES, 7% x9¥% inches. About 140 speci- 
mens of every-day commercial work, set in the prevailing 
style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. : : : 


Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 
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When all is said 
and done 


You will buy an 
- Acme Binder. 
There is really 





nothing else to do. 


Acme Staple Co. 


LIMITED 


500 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








, BL ECTROTYPERS 

STERFOTYPERS. “acca 

ZINC ETCHERS, 
DALE Tone WOOD 
























The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 
woricinae 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 














Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 


TETEPENCES:....46 6 6 








THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
12 Reade Street 
Oo. C. A. CHILD, Manager 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
RECEIVED AT THE 
WORLD'S 
CObUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
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The Cost-Cutting Qualities of the 


BROWN & Wenn 
CUTTERS £4 ean 


have never been disputed. Progres- 
sive printers buy the best. Printers 
who have progressed the most are 
buying duplicate Brown & Carver 
Cutters every year. : : : : : : 


A 











The 200-foot addition to our works 
just completed, makes it the largest 

‘. 57-inch Brown & Carver Cutter, with Direct-Geared Electric Motor. 

plant in the world devoted exclu- tis 

sively to the manufacture of paper- 





SELLING AGENTS 


° hi Van ALLENS & BOUGHTON, .. . . 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
cutting machines. C.R.CARVER,..... .. 25 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . 414 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MILten &@ RICHARD, . . . - + « » 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 








AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co., . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STORES 
CHICAGO — 319 Dearborn Street, . . J.M.Ives, Manager. 
Lonpon, ENG.— 23 Goswell Road, ANDREW & SUTER, Agts. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK 





DOD DDPODO 
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THE “VICTOR” STEEL DIE POWER 


EMBOSSING AND 


PRINTING PRESS 


THE ONLY ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY PRESS OF ITS KIND IN THE MARKET TODAY 























WEE take pleasure in introducing this 

machine to the trade through the 
medium of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The ‘‘Victor’’ is eminently worthy of 
the careful consideration of engravers, 
stampers and the job trade generally 
who cater to the elite trade with the 
production of high-grade work. It has 
all the advantages of the hand-power 
machines with the speed of job machines. 








WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND 
FULL INFORMATION. 














THE VICTOR. 


Size of Die, 3x5 inches. 
Weight, 2,500 pounds. 
Over all dimensions, 3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 


The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


624 and 626 Filbert Street, # #44 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





you need a pony size 


PAPER 
CUTTER 


you want the best. 










If you buy the best you will 
getthe dd ada aDaaDaaBaADAADSA 


UTILITY 


It’s all in the make, and the 
Utility Paper Cutter is built 
with care and precision. 4 @ 


If the material 
should be de= 
fective we Jd Jd 


MAKE IT GOOD 
5 


Every dealer takes pleasure in selling this machine, because their 
customers are always satisfied. 








Two Si7ee J No. 1 squares 16 inches full. 
Two S1zEs ) No.2 rr} 18 ‘ te 


Its good points are: Compound leverage, 
easy and accurate cutting, patent label 
cutting clamp which permits cutting stock 
as narrow as one-half inch without mark- 
ing the paper, and an extra wide back gauge. 


For sale by all type foundries and dealers in printers’ supplies. 


Write to us for descriptive circular. 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE WORKS 
600, 602 and 604 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


A A Price, $3.75, 


Ask about the Viility Ink Fountain. 





Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 


ARE THE POINTS WHICH MAKE THE 


Perfected =< 
Prouty Job 
Presses. 


SO POPULAR. 









Perfect ink 
distribution. 


Noiseless, 
strong and 
simple of 
construction. 


Two main 
gear wheels. 


Not a CAM on 
the press. 


Presses running 
in every 
civilized 
country. 

Send for 
catalogue and 
prices. 


Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain andthe Colonies. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ay THIS CUT WAS MADE ON A 
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Cro enn Engraving 


Plate 3» 5» 


The artist sketched it on the plate in twenty 
minutes; the stereotyper made the cast direct 
from original plate in twenty minutes more. 





We have the quickest, cheapest and best method of making 
line engravings in existence. It is used by the largest daily 
papers, and, no expensive plant being required, is within the 
reach of the smaller publishers. 

You do all the work in your own office. Any artist can use our 
plates without previous experience and as easily and as quickly as 
he can work on paper with pencil. Our process is thoroughly 
practical, in daily use all over the country, and we guarantee you 
will get satisfactory results. 

Write us for information and prices. 

Instruction by mail without expense to all who use our plates. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co. oie Woo ieourers 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 

















Cranes 
r Ladtes 
SHtationerp 





HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 

merits are known the world over, and they yield 

a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 
becomes a regular customer. They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, containing 
Y% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % thousand 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-— In Lavender Colored 
Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; in like 
boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 














Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Station- 
ery, Visiting Cards and other Specialties by GEO. B. 
HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear the word 
“Crane’s’’ containing our goods. 


All this Stationery y a re} W. M. CRANE 


can be relied on as 


represented. 0 Jd # DALTON, MASS. 


























WE DO 


Edition Binding 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD CO. 


General Printers and Binders 





Casemaking and 


Embossing of all 
Kinds for the Trade 


9999999999 


UR FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE for the prompt production of 
Book, Pamphlet, Catalogue, and General Printing and Binding. 
We do only the better grades of work, and solicit the business of 
firms or individuals desiring ‘‘something above the ordinary’’ at 
simply a consistent price for the character of work we turn out. 

The INLAND PRINTER is a specimen of our work. Correspondence is 

invited. Our salesmen will wait upon you by appointment. 














All orders promptly 
attended to. 


Estimates furnished on 
application. 





THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
Long-Distance Telephone, Main 555. 
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THE WHITLOCK 








RY 


€e 











A patented new Crank Bed Motion—the 
simplest, swiftest, smoothest-running and most 
durable of all modern bed motions. 


A patented Type Bed—being a box type bed 
having a bottom instead of only ribbing under- 
neath, insuring more than double the strength of 
other type beds, and besides is the only type bed 
which, after being planed, is scraped absolutely 
true. 

A patented Air Spring Arrangement — simple, 
easy and quick of adjustment, bringing the air 
springs into quick combination for change. 


A patented Fountain —the only fountain on any 
cylinder press not bolted fixedly to the frames, but 
tipping at any angle, so that ink can not work 
away from the fountain roller, causing gray sheets 
to be run; also, by reason of its tipped position, 
using all the ink to the last ounce. 








A patented Driven Angle Roller Arrange=- 
ment—a correct mechanical device without the 
objectionable belting or chain of gears used in all 
other angle roller arrangements, and which, be- 
sides, merely dab a line of ink onto the ink plate or 
on the first angle roller, but, driven by rack and 
gears, the first top angle roller receives the ink 
from the ductor roller which makes a complete 
revolution on the angle roller before returning to 
the fountain roller. 


A patented Hinged Roller Frame with 
Offsetting Roller Device — so finely balanced 
that an easy swing of a lever accomplishes the 
lifting of the top riding and vibrator rollers from 
the form rollers, and raises the form rollers from 
off the form quickly and without labor. 


ANY OTHER VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS over older appliances, movements, 
methods of construction, etc., such as both trip and back-up motions, front fly or carrier 
(printed side up) delivery, heavy sole plate, with full length fitting of side frames to plate, 
closed periphery of cylinder (no openings for gripper rod or blanket clamp), concentration 


in construction, shortening and narrowing the machines and keeping them down well toward the 
sole plate so the weight may be of advantage and not tend to topheaviness. 


All these features 








ates Whitlock Press 


making it THE BEST Two-revolution Printing Machine of the day 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK .. 121 Times Building 

BOSTON ..... 10 Mason Building & 
vo 

CHICAGO. . . . 706 Fisher Building 


SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., 39 W. Mitchell St. . . ATLANTA, GA. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, 4 Farringdon St. . . LONDON, ENG. 
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LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA. 
A Revolution 


r A N =~ »m Orthochromatic 


LITHOGRAPH, THREE-COLOR AND HALF-TONE, Photo graphy 


JAPANESE BAMBOO FANS, FAN HANDLES. 
BLOTTERS, ALL PROCESSES. BY USING THE 


ADVERTISING NAPKINS, EASTER CARDS, TJ < 
PAPER AND WOOD NOVELTIES, ETC. CA R BU 
Polychromatic Plate 
IMPORTED DOMESTIC ro1y( ee 
The Most ‘Red Sensitive Plate made 
a en ars (Backed with our Columbian Backing ) 


NOW READY. orPOLYCHROME 

















Handsomer and Larger Line Than Ever. LIGHT FILTE RS 
, ae are accurately measured and adjusted for the Polychro- 
We beg to call your attention to our B.-T. Half-Tone matic Plate and can not be used with any other. ONE kind 
Calendars for good printing, good stock and prices that can of plate only required to secure the Three-Color Value 


Negatives, by which to insure best results in Three-Color 


not be equaled. Printed by THE INLAND PRINTER presses. gat 
Printing. And our 


Will make Special Calendars. We have arranged to use 


any plates shown in ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, for advertising SAFE-LIGHT GLASSES 
purposes, unless not available for such use. Absolutely necessary for DARKROOM 
Terms and price lists to Jobbers and Printers mailed upon LANTERN to work these Plates by. 
application. Size, 8 x 10 Inches. 
B Manufactured only by J OHN CARB UTT, 
ENNETT=-THOMAS MFG. CO. Kevstone Tey Plane Werks, 
Importers, Publishers and Jobbers, Send for Price List. PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


303 and 305 Dearborn Street 0 g gd CHICAGO. 











“The Chicago and Florida Special” 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAIN 


From CHICAGO 
TO 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 





VIA 
‘BI G Fo U R | 
ALL EMPLOYES rR oO U a i E 
In the operating departinent of the “Alton Road ” are 
quired to pass mental and physical examinations ‘ ‘ P Z a 
po ph ee pears ees apnea and Entire train runs through solid from CHICAGO to 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- ST. AUGUSTINE. Absolutely no change of cars for 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 3 . 
of the safest railways in the world is either passengers or baggage. First train Wednesday, 
“THE ONLY Way” January 16, 1901. 
=e a THROUGH DINING CARS. 
Nam ae * : = THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS. 
Pert (ar Vere ae = THROUGH OBSERVATION CARS. 
ay aa ‘eo =a THROUGH BAGGAGE CARS. 
ae : 2 oa Leaves Central Station, 12th Street and Park Row, Chicago, 
: 12:00 Noon, 


Arrives ST. AUGUSTINE 8:30 next P. M. 





GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT, 
CuicaGo, ILLinois. For particulars call on your local agent, or address 


J. C. TUCKER, 
General Northern Agent, Big Four Route, Chicago. 
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“MODEL No. 27° 


THE ONLY 


Absolutely Reliable 


TYPE-HIGH 


NUMBERING MACHINE 


SP on 


—$14—10% 10 Days. 


oss — 
‘i Al 
C 
Size, 1% x ji in. on 
N® 12345 Net 


Paper 
at The unexampled success of this Wa re h ouses 
remarkable machine has attracted the 


attention of the entire trade—and why ? 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 


| 
2 


Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


SSSSSSSSSSSSS 








AVE on hand at all times the 
largest and most complete 











assortment of Paper of every 
description, in standard grades and 
high-class novelties. Prompt shipments. 


EE aA ERA i SB 


SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSOOSOOSO 
oS 


BECAUSE it is without an equal in design, construction and finish. 


BECAUSE it only possesses a forged steel plunger geared direct to 
the pawl-swing without either screws or pins. 


BECAUSE it is furnished with steel side plates—instantly remov- CooooooooooooSoooooSooooooo SOOOOOOOOOSS 


able -indispensable when surrounded by type matter (mo screws). | 
BECAUSE the case is of the finest brass—nickel finished—no cheap 





CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 




















experimental composition. oP) f eYeneveneveneenelenetenetenevene?enelenetene D Tene? 4 
ee ey) VYVUVVVVVVUUW SW WSs | 
BECAUSE its parts are uniform in size and therefore interchange- <n = \ ae 3 
able, insuring a perfect ‘ lock-up.” rs = - S j 
BECAUSE the price brings it within the reach of every printer. Zz 4 
aN J 4 
BECAUSE printers everywhere use and recommend it. 4 Ze i 
ee ere oN In S on By 
NEW YORK CITY — * have given us great satisfaction * perfectly ZA | 
cure TINSE , TIE iS 
accurate. . whence & DORMITZER. > @,e 
ALBANY, N. Y.—* good satisfaction * superior to any * clean without oS ‘ 
trouble. WEED-PARSONS PRINTING Co. D i 
BUFFALO, N. Y.— * satisfactory in every way. S ia: 4 
THE MATTHEWS-NoRTHRUP Co. i By T. B. Williams. ; 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — * entire satisfaction * * ! 
Ture LAWRENCE PREss Co. S oe ‘ : ee 4 
ot. SAUL. ee * ia Hine pee Z rhis book is devoted to a detailed description ] 
. ° é 4 a N.- * SO Satistactory tha we ordere wenty -four eS) ‘ ; , . 7a ; ; _ i 
additionai * perfect in construction * practical in operation. ZT of all ordinary methods employed in the iImpo i 
THE WESTERN AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER Co. SI sition of book forms. Large and small forms 
= share > « “~iticic > + “ti . 
OMAHA, NEB.—* have twenty * perfect satisfaction * verifying easy— _ share ¢ qual criticism, the construction . and e 
a snap. OMAHA TICKET Co. a advantages of each being carefully explained. 
SCRANTON, PA.—* can not speak too highly. SS A very helpful-feature of the book is the show- 
THE COLLIERY ENGINEER Co. ing of the imposed form and the folded sheet 
BALTIMORE, MD.— * giving entire satisfaction. side by side. i 
Joun S, BripGes & Co. SD Several chapters are allotted to the ‘‘ making ] 
WILMINGTON, N. C.— * work nicely * no trouble whatever. k= of margins’’ in the form, imposition and locking 
Jackson & BELL Co. | up of pages of unequal size in a form, instruc- 


tions for the imposition of large envelope forms, 
register, gripper margin, etc., etc., also numer- 
ous hints and suggestions which combine to 


NASHVILLE, TENN.— * very much pleased * 
MARSHALL & BRUCE Co. 


Hundreds of Others in All Parts of the World. 















os make the book exceedingly valuable to the i 
ZA workman. The book contains over one hundred i 

ALWAYS IN STOCK, IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. SS illustrati . 4 
oD illustrations, 
as ) Po - ar ¢ Jom ste a's rare) 

Special Numbering Machines of every description. Our | Z J — , leather, $1.00, Sent postpaid on receipt 
quotations are always the lowest—quality considered. S of price. 
és 2 C7 


The Inland Printer Company, 


N 116 Nassau Street, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, 
General Offices—346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES —Manchester and Paris; London, Printing Machinery Co., Ltd. 
FACTORY — 706-710 Jamaica Ave.; Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


G V Ww 


Tenevena?en, 
YY YY IN. 


Pe, 
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FOR SALE BY ALL TYPEFOUNDERS and DEALERS. N V AMINA IN 
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McGreal Combination 


Sole Western Agents 


Brown Folders. 








Progress Stitchers. 


Printers’ Chase, Telephone... 
New Ribbon- Face Harrison 
Type. 1212 





Cutters, Embossers, 








C 


Selling Agents of 


Job Presses, 
Perforators, 
Punching Machines, 
etc., etc. 


















Western Agents 


Printing Inks. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


Full line carried in stock. 





Dealers in 


Leads, Slugs, 
Metal Furniture, 
Quoins, Galleys, 
Patent Blocks, 






Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


Wood Type, 
Steel Type. 








Supplies 


Our customers say we 
give better service than 
they get elsewhere. 








Brass Rule, Chases, 

















Upon receipt of 
25 Cents 


in cash or stamps, to show 
good faith (credited on first 
order), will mail you a copy 
of our 


New Sample Book 


just issued, 
of our well-Known line of 


Half-Sheet 


Ruled Headings. 


One of the best assorted lines in the 
market, at prices to suit every require- 
ment. With our line in stock you can 
hold your trade against all comers. 

Write today, on your own letter-head. 


RAR 
Union Card & Paper Co. 


27 BeeKman Street, 
New York. 








ei lia aii 


EEEE EEK KEK KEK KEK KK KK KKK KKK KKK KEK KK KKK KEKE K KEK KEKE KEKE KEKE 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
SAMPLE BOOK OF 





VELLUM AND 
SATIN TINTS 


IN FIFTEEN COLORS 











MAKING A COMPLETE ASSORT- 
MENT FOR BOOKLET COVERS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, CIRCULARS 
AND STATIONERY PURPOSES. 


The paper lays flat. the surface is alike on 
both sides, and is very even, soft and velvety, 
thus printing nicely in either large or small 
sheets. 


WE CARRY THESE PAPERS IN STOCK 
IN 21x33, 60-POUND AND 80-POUND. 


vee ITH PAPER sinaainenihaadia 
TURNERS FALLS, MASS. : 


We make No. 1 Wedding Envelope and Cards, 
Onion Skin Bond, Centurion Cover, etc. 


SSSLSdSSDd? 


s 


s 


535333533>>>>>>5>>>5 


>> 


SSSSSS55D5> 








PAT. MARCH 27, 1900. 





i 


Oa a 
me APEX 


TYPOGRAPHIC ——— 
NUMBERING MACHINE 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 








Type High. 


Steel and tully 
automath 





Size 148 x % inch. 


Made entirely from 








Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 


ame Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


~ PATENT 


“PROTEC TED, 
BY THE 


TENT 
pare inp! TLE 


— GuaranTeel” 
NEW YORK, 


REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 
the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have 
preduced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of g 
that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 


oods, and feel sure 
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CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MA88. 
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Plymouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FLAT PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


ALL QUALITIES 
Letter-heads, Bill-heads, 
Statements, etc. 








NON-CURLING 
“RENOWNED” 


GUITMTED PAPERS 


Forging ahead, praised everywhere. 
Printers say, ““An absolute necessity.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


SMITH & McLAURIN, Ltd. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





ZINC PLATES # 


MACHINE GROUND & POLISHED 





For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. ‘These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly ; no peeling or flaking off 
during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, MANAGER. 


150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Velium de Luxe. 





LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


IN OUR LINE 


Bookbindery Supplies ana Machinery 


ENTIRE OUTFITTERS Leather, Boards, Tools, Etc. 
With Our Facilities for Distribution and Buying WE ARE NOT EXCELLED. 


GANE BROTHERS G&G CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


OOoOnDoOoOoOoOO OOO oOnoOoOoOo0o00oO0000 


co cleli 


RIDE 


OSITIVELY 

ULLING 
1 Send $1.00 for trial lot. It will earn $100.00. 
Ol Saves time, saves stock. Once used, 
O always used. 


O 
 SAM’L R. PARRY, - - Rochester, N. Y. 
OOOOOO OOOO OOO oOoOoOoOoOoO00O0oOoO0 





Oooo oOoO ono oOoOOoOOOo 


OOODD OOOO oO Oooo oOoOO0O00 








WHITMORE MFc. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


‘xp COMPOSITION 





OuR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
1S THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


L. Martinson 


& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS' AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
MakeERS' SUPPLIES. TABS. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 


Best Imitations of Leather. 





The Sterling 


Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 





75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 





Printers’ == 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


aso Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











ag 
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THE NEW IDEA 


Printers’ Special 
Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards 


When detached from stub ail 
edges are smooth—NO PE ‘R- 
FORATION, no binding 
required when used with our netw 
clip. Endorsed by the leading 
business houses. Sold in blank 

a . form to the trade. Send 25c. for 
ALSO P Gh aa bg ai sample case with cards. 
LADIES AN 
CALLINGm@c ARDS JOHN B. WIGGINS 
v ‘ Patentee and Sole Maker, Ensraver and Stationer 


42 and 44 Madison Street, CHICAGO 










4 
THERE 1S 
NO RAGGED EDGE 
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PI RIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
steve ~~ PAPERS 

















Stick only when 





Lithograph in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 
MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch—ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 










Premium Cutter, 12-inch Knife, ... $10 
Manufacturers’ Cutter, 24-inch Knife, 25 


% For sale by Printers’ 
Supply Houses. 


: SEND FOR 
COMPLETE 
aS Fs # CIRCULAR. 

DEPT. 10, 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


See the peculiar joint and adjustable back gauge. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


AT CUT PRICES! 
20th Century, up-to-the-minute methods! 
Just think of it! 
LETTER-HEADS, BILL- HEADS, BUSINESS-CARDS 
1,000 2,500 5,000 10,000 
$4.50 $4.00 perM. $3.50 per M. $3.25 per M. 
STRICTLY CASH. 

Large runs at phenomenally low prices, as we 
are “QUANTITY SPECIALISTS.” 

We pay expressage on plate one way. 

Samples for the asking. 

Experienced agents wanted everywhere. 


FA GLE 56 & 58 Murray St. 
NGRAVING O. NEW YORK 








AR | 
— 
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PUNCH and 
SHIELD... 


Progressive printers fondly say, 
These good devices won the day; 
They're on the market now to stay, 
For well their services do pay. 
GRIPPERS— Count time lost in moviag—count the waste 
of stock in using the old style grippers—and we need say 


a 


GRIPPERS 
| BEARERS 


e 





nan 
o1sam 





= xWor 
‘avmavou! 


e313 BONTTIVED 
{XONM “M MAGBGNY 





























no more. But, until you do count we'll proclaim their —~ — dete 
merits, and until you secure them you’re the loser. Let Jans 
BEARERS—When mounted on the chase, according to The Challenge Bearers (mounted on chase) working over 


steel bands of Challenge Grippers, with Challenge 


instructions, give equal pleasure — even if not so much ; 
i i Punch set in form. 


profit as the grippers. 
PUNCH — Made to cut 1-8, 3-1¢, 1-4, 3-8 inch when printing. Any one size mailed for $1.25. 
With these devices we have overcome all objections, remedied all defects, and shall be pleased to supply you 
through any responsible dealer—who can order goods sent direct to you. 


ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 









Covering 
Merchandising, Holid 
and Comie Illustrations, } 
also a big line of original, 
Up-to-Date, Special Ad- 
vertising Cuts of all 
kinds,at prices aver. 
aging from’ 20 to 





every line of 
















(Se 
ww Catalogue, Nu.5, just out} 
will be mailed for 10 ets. 


to pay postage. 


Bh itlans)\i ails ean (cls) \al emer 






ENGRAVERS ano ELECTROTYPERS. 
149-151 FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO,ILL. U.S.A. 


















AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND TWO GOLD MEDALS AT PARIS EXPOSITION. 
° Three-color Process 
ast INGEN || 20 Proving inks a 


specialty. 






MANUFACTURERS OF 
e Po IMPORTERS OF 
Printing [nK S$) 10% 1.0 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES. 











OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHA H LMUTH MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
S. EL Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARKE,. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12c. in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS, 
DELETE CHEMICAL Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Tarcolin is sold in Chicago at 207 S. Canal St 





Twe Biack & CLaAwson Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 

Plating Machines, 

| Special Machinery, etc. 


INK MILLS...... | 
} 
PERFORATORS. | 








Write us for prices and further particulars. 








1633-39 ARAPAHOE ST. 





QENVER¢ 
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SAVE MONEY ! U a DS Table showing comparative price on a single pound : 
i 7 ae Te. Foundry Perfection Saving 
s . List. Net. Net. per Ib. 
Use Perfection Q Bi .. 80. $0.66%4 $0.44 $0.22%4 
6 .. - 64 67} 38 19% 
4 
4 














(Made on Linotype Machine from our Patented Perfection Mold.) a j 
Guaranteed to Work Perfectly with Foundry Type on 
Point System. Freight prepaid on 50 Ibs. or over. 


PERFECTION QUAD MOLD COMPANY, 


All ill be billed at list price, less 40 t., and 5 
518 Ludlow Street J 0 Jd J Philadelphia, | ted will be billed a lst price, tess per cont,, and 5 per 























The Royle 4h __A 
Straight-Line Router = «© lena 


can be furnished for belt drive, or equipped 
with electric motor, as may be preferred. 
Either way, its high efficiency and general 
excellence keep it where it has always been, 
namely, at the head of the procession, so 
far as routers are concerned. We know of 
no better or more reliable machine than 
this for general routing. 2 >: 2:2: 22422 


John Royle (Q Sons, 


Paterson, N. J. 




















< 





BOUND VOLUMES 


The Color Of The Inland Printer 


. At Less than Cost. 
F inte ? x ft Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 
XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 
$1.00 Each  Zransportation to be 


THE STANDARD WORK ON COLOR The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
PRINTING IN AMERICA. # #9888 does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


By JOHN F. EARHART. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


A Veritable Work of Art. 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 























JUST THE THING FOR A SAVES TIME. INSURES ACCURACY. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
LEFFINGWELL’S 
C= BEAUTIFUL BOOK is 8% x 10% inches in size, and e a | ” 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color plates in PAY-ROLL CALCULA OR 
two to twenty colors each; is handsomely bound in For 54 Hours a Week. 
cloth and stamped ia gold and four colors. To produce # Gives SHORT-TIME and OVERTIME amounts in quarter-hours for 
limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and every 25 cents of wages from $1.00 to $25.00 per week. 
1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints 
OTHERS SAY : —— = 


and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 
proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Edition limited, and no reprint will be made. 


“Just what we want.’’—FosTtER & WEpRsB, Nashville, Tenn. 

“Will recommend it whenever occasion arises.’—WM. STEINER, 
Sons & Co., New York City. 

“Far superior to all other methods.’’-—TIMES PRINTING HOUSE, 


Order at once. Price, $10 net. Express prepaid. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ “A great help.’”—BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Chicago, III. 
I he Inland Printer Co. “Worth $5.00 a copy.”,-—THE HENRY O. SHEPARD Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 per Copy. # # Cash with order. 


212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
116 Nassau St.,.. NEW YORK. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York. # 212 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 



































THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Champion 
Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 





Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper Capacity, ; 
2,000 reams daily 





280 x 500 feet 


Chicago Office :: : :::: : 506 Rialto Bldg. 


W. M. MORRILL, Agent 








New York Office: : 909 Mutual Reserve Bldg. 


JOHN W. KRUEGER, Agent 





San Francisco Office : : 525 Commercial St. 


W. G. RICHARDSON, Agent 


London Office 2:2: : : : : 19 New Bridge St. 


SPICER BROS., Ltd., Agents 











Our paper is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 


WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS 
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\ \ JE have just completed an edition 


of 20,000 new Specimen Books 
showing 292 Black and Colored Inks, 
Tints and Bronze Powders. 








This new Specimen Book, 
with complete catalogue, 
is most serviceable to 
dealers in the distribution 
of our inks, as it facilitates 
the selection of the most 
suitable inks for the 
various classes of work. 








It is equally useful to the 
printer, as he will find 
therein any ink he may 
possibly require; it will 
also be an aid to him in 
estimating, and to show 
to his customers... . . 








We solicit Inquiries from 
dealers and consumers 
in all parts 


of the world, 


and shall be pleased to 
mail one of these new 
books on application. . 








SIGMUND 
ULLMAN 
COM PANY 








Printing ana Litho. 
& Inkmakers & 








NEW YORK 
U.S A 
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eisai Avie, 0k ANOTHER GOOD ONE 


BLAIR 


BLAIR NO. 1,15A, 1.5 THE POPULARITY OF THE SMALLER 





SIZES OF BLAIR HAS BEEN SUCH THAT 
WE HAVE ADDED FOUR LARGER FACES 





1? TRIS VSErvL. SERIES. ALA. THESE 


Cae HAN DSOME .. Z NEW SIZES ARE CAST ON 12-POINT AND 
wer. HANDSOME ...:; WILL THEREFORE LINE WITHOUT THE 
»-or. HANDSOME wo. 2 USE OF LEADS. THEY WILL ALSO LINE 
2-er,. HANDSOME wo. : WITH THE 6-POINT BY THE USE OF A 


oot Ieee OO. 4 6-POINT SLUG. EACH SIZE FACE HAS 
6-PT. HANDSOME no 3 
6-PT. HANDSOME no. 2 
6-PT. HANDSOME NO 1 COST OF THE SERIES. IF YOU DO ANY 


FINE WORK, YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 


A DIFFERENT NICK. NOTE THE LOW 





TRY TO DO WITHOUT IT. 
INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 





6-POINT BLAIR NO. 4, 16A, $1.00 


6-POINT BLAIR NO. 3, 16A, 1.00 SAINT LOUIS 
6-POINT BLAIR NO. 2, 18A, 1.00 
AND CHICAGO 


6-POINT BLAIR NO 1, 20A, 1.00 























THE DAMON PERFORATING gig cies 
and SCORING MACHINE ag a a ae 














a--meenarsceigil 
=e 


| Uw Wd i qu AI a" 


Full Size No. 2— Scoring Blade. 









SoA\rAr ra, ™ PA rar 





Full Size No. 2 Machine — Pérforating Blade raised. 


Locks into the form for perforating or scoring the work at the time it is printed, a saving of 100 per cent. 


Each machine is fitted with two blades, one a perforating and the other a 





























wen VIEWS scoring blade, which are easily interchangeable. Made in four sizes: 
Phowing 
Perforating Blade No. 1—Perforates or Scores 4% inches. No. 3—Perforates or Scores 9 inches. 
raised No. 2— ““ “ 6% “6 No. 4- “cc “ce 11 “e 
and 
greta Every printer needs at least one of the sizes, and the price places it within the 
— * reach of all. We ask you to investigate it. 
—_—- - FOR SALE BY ———— ——— Manufactured by = 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., (all Branches). 
F. WESEL MFG. CO., 82 Fulton Street, New York City. 
DAMON & PEETS, 44 Beekman Street, New York City. DAMON PERFORATOR CO. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman Street, New York City. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 211 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE pod NDRY, 710 Wall Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
BOSTON PRINTING PRESS CO., 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 142 MAIN STREET ae OLD TOWN MAINE 
eeee r) 


TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., 70 York Street, Toronto, Can. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


STANDARD LINE 


qq The popularity of STANDARD LINE is in- 
creasing daily. All good printers who have 
investigated the matter agree that it is the 
ONLY right method of making type. Several 
enterprising typefoundries have adopted it, 
with our permission, and given us due credit. 
Some other concerns, not having suificient 
originality to evolve improved methods them- 
selves, are attempting to steal our thunder, 
by claiming that they have a similar system. 
Do not be deceived by misrepresentations. 
Type purporting to line, but which is not on 
Standard Line, does NOT possess the advan- 
tages possessed by Inland type. If you want 
the BEST, get the GENUINE, manufactured by 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
SAINT LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Set in Condensed Woodward and Corbitt. Send for Specimens. 


BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 
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T TRRGAT” a wy 
ae NIVERSAL The original paper box cutting and scoring press was 
| " TEN invented by Merritt Gally, and was developed as THe 
| PLATE? “UNIVERSAL” Cutting and Creasing (or Scoring) Press. This 

) . . machine has been on the market a gvarter-contury. No other 
PRESSES ee atae i nn | 
machine so good has yet been produced. The present style 

x ) on Py is made in four stzcs. Immensely strong, (stronger than any 

FOR PAPER = Serine amie 
other), easy to feed, easy to make ready, and the die will “hold 

BOX up keen” longer than on any other press, the “ UNIVERSAL” 

being the only press with a patent lock for holding the platen 

‘Sb eg | NG, to exact register on the cutting knives. 

Any of the four sizes of the “UNIVERSAL” will carry a 

Y my YT Y ‘ . - . - . - 3 
CREASIN G, form of the fw// stse ef chase, and will operate as fast as any 
feeder can feed it; and will turn out as many boxes as any 
‘ “ . i Y 7 d 
SCO RI N Cs, machine of its size, and more boxes than any smaller machine. 


No demonstration was ever made which did not prove this 
aa ia \ 
PRINTING absolutely. 


AND The largest Folding Box Manufacturers in the country use 


the “UNIVERSAL” —the very dargest uses the first ones made, 
. YOIANTO and still prefers them to all other makes. Box makers use 
KMBOSSING . : 


our presses in gangs of twenty. No user ever threw this 


machine out because it would not do as good work and as 


5 much work as any other machine of its size, and proportion- 
eo J ’ 

i) ay ately more work than any smaller machine. — All our presses 
a % ae : , ; ‘ 
soy go into offices on their werzts, and sfay zz on their merits. 

“4 


La How they come out “is another story.” 
— - / 


None of the “UNIVERSALS”’ are made to stall on the im- 
a pression to save breaking, and none of the present style has 
J ever been broken by a full form. 

Write to any /erge folding box maker to substantiate these 


facts about the “UNIVERSAL.” 
The * UniversaL” is the original. 
Moral—lIt is one thing to copy; quite another thing to DUPLICATE. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND NEW SPECIAL PRICES. 


AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY 
CONCERN 
“Universal” Platen Printing, Embossing, Cutting, Scoring 
and Creasing Presses 





346 Dearborn Street 270 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Make Perfect Printing 
Plates for all Purposes 


Designers, [Ihistrators,Engravers. 
Pearl 8 New Chambers Sts. NewYork. 
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s “AFTON” BLACK Z 
XS Zz 
iS Ht 
NV) SH 
WS >: 
‘eC HALF- TONE PRINTING Si 
O S Hy, 
WA SY 
= LO) SZ 
~ SS gy (J 
<s E have adopted the above name for what we consider xe 
iS 7 
<S, the finest grade of Black Ink that can be made for SZ 
/ 
LS EScR Half-Tone Printing. We make this grade for either | J, 
eS Coated or Super Paper. oV 
ve Messrs. Bartlett & Co., The Orr Press, of New York. who . SG 
yy are so well and favorably known as doing the finest class of 57 
S ai : yx 
A catalogue printing, have adopted this grade as a standard. Si, 
ro Any printer, who is not entirely satisfied with the appear- Z. 
aS ance of the work he is doing, will make no mistake in giving K 
I this ink a trial. It is Black, Lustrous and Quick Drying, aX 
Te requiring no slip-sheeting. QY 
gD ZS 
Q 
DS ! aS 
KA FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., November 15, 1900. aX 
JA 59 Beekman Street, City : By 
WS Gentlemen,—Your inks have the place of honor in our press- Fass 
JKR room. We have standardized them in our work — and standard with 1 
ie us means the best we can obtain. The “Afton Black’ we have 5 
IK used extensively and we cheerfully endorse what you say of it. SK 
0 Z Yours very truly, x 
Ls BARTLETT & CO.—The Orr Press, ZS 
IS LOUIS H. ORR, Treasurer. a 
JA ve 
DD A 
f> 9 Manufacturers of Printing Inks S 
y) Va \N 
SR F RED K H. LEVEY CO. 59 Beekman St., NEW YORK : 
gs S\ 
Aw Established 1874 WN 
JKR FRED’K H. LEVEY, President. CHAS. E. NEWTON, Vice-President. WM. S. BATE, Secretary. 
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For all classes of Letterpress 


MIGHiG 


HIGH-SPEED, FOUR-ROLLER, FRONT DELIVERY, TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 


a : Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. 
6 \ This press is built to do the finest class of printing, 
and is specially adapted for half-tone work both in 
\ black andin colors. It is the standard Flat-Bed 
Press of the world today, as the producer of 
a greater quantity and finer class of work 


HIGH-SPEED, TWO-ROLLER, REAR DELIVERY, “RACKS. ‘han any other press on the market. “nigH-spEED PONY PRESS, TWO-ROLLERS, REAI 
AND PINION” DISTRIBUTION JOB and NEWS PRESS. OR FRONT DELIVERY, “RACK AND PINION” 


Made in five sizes from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. OR “TABLE” DISTRIBUTION. 


Its method of distribution is «‘rack and pinion e Made in two sizes, 25 x 30 and 26 x 34. 
cylindrical” instead of “table.” The class of 6 
work to which it is more specially adapted This press has a well-earned reputation 
is mewspaper and poster work. Felt for remarkable speed and the superior 
packing used. Itis very fast. wt vt quality of work it does. wt wt 


HIGH-SPEED, TWO-ROLLER, FRONT DELIVERY, TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION BOOK AND JOB PRESS. 


Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. 


This press is designed for a little cheaper class 
of book and job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form 
rollers, having two instead of four; 
otherwise it is similar in all 
its other features, and 
is faster. 


OUR NEW SHEET DELIVERY 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 
and News” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little to 
the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 





























For Prices, Terms and other Particulars, address 


The MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS G MFG. CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


EASTERN OFFICE — 38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. SOUTH SIDE OFFICE, CHICAGO — 274 Dearborn Street. 


PRESS OF THE HENRY 0, SHEPARD CO., CHICAGO. 


Lv 














